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FRANCOIS  ARAG0.» 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


Among  the  great  men  who  have  been  the 
ornaments  of  their  country  and  their  age, 
Francois  Arago  will  ever  occupy  a  distin¬ 
guished  place.  The  philosophers  of  the  Old 
and  New  World  will  not  hesitate  to  rank  him 
in  the  list  of  sages  of  which  Newton  is  the 
type  and  the  head,  while  his  country  will 
honor  him  as  a  patriot  who  vindicated  its 
liberties  and  fell  in  its  cause.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  claims  of  genius  when  national 
feelings  influence  the  judgment,  and  more 
difficult  still  when  it  has  thrown  out  its  light 
amid  the  darkness  of  political  revolution,  and 
has  been  summoned  to  the  resistance  of  arbi¬ 
trary  power.  There  have  been  men  of  high 


*  1.  AVan^ot*  Arago.  Par  J.  A.  B areal,  ancient 
EUve  et  Repetiteor  de  Chimie  de  I’Ecole  Polytech- 
niqne,  Directenr  da  Jonmal  d’Agricultare  Pratique. 
Paria,  1868. 

2.  Ducourt  de  M.  Floherns,  Secretaire  Perpetuel 
de  I’Academie,  prononel  au  futUraille  de  M.  F. 
Atmo,  U  Mereredi,  6  Oet.  1863. 

[Thia  learned  and  eloquent  tloge  is  underatood  to 
be  from  the  pen  of  Sir  David  Brewster— a  tribute 
of  one  of  the  greateet  living  pbiloaophera  to  the 
character  and  genius  of  another  just  removed  from 
his  labors. — Ed.] 
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name  so  absorbed  in  the  abstractions  of  geom¬ 
etry,  so  dazzled  with  metaphysical  illusions, 
or  so  entranced  in  the  regions  of  fancy,  as  to 
forget  that  they  had  a  country  and  a  home. 
In  such  men  the  hallowed  name  of  liberty 
excited  neither  hope  nor  fear,  and  among 
their  heartstrings  the  names  of  tyrant  and 
slave  never  found  a  jarring  or  a  sympathetic 
chord.  The  philosopher  who  has  no  opinions 
in  religion  and  politics,  or  who  is  ready  to 
adopt  those  in  the  ascendant,  is  unworthy  of 
the  name.  He  forgets  that  the  end  of  all 
knowledge  is  to  ennoble  and  elevate  the  mind, 
and  to  introduce  into  the  social  system  the 
harmony  and  order  of  the  material  universe, 
thus  assimilating  man  and  his  institutions  to 
that  higher  rule  where  truth,  and  mercy,  and 
justice  reign.  The  discoveries  of  science, 
and  their  diffusion  among  the  people,  would 
be  shorn  of  their  chief  lustre,  did  they  not 
contribute  to  the  moral  and  physical  happi¬ 
ness  of  our  species. 

Though  reared  amid  free  institutions,  the 
chiefs  of  English  science  have  seldom  exhi¬ 
bited  that  nobility  of  nature  and  that  self- 
sacriflce  to  high  principle  which  characterixe 
10 
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the  sages  of  other  lands,  and  which  so  well 
become  the  student  of  material  nature.  Our 
philosophers  are  supposed  to  have  ful6lled 
their  highest  functions  by  burrowing  geologi¬ 
cally  in  the  earth,  or  floating  in  ether  among 
nebulae  and  double  stars.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  British  sage  so  frec^uently  vegetates  in 
college  halls  and  professorial  chairs ;  phos¬ 
phorescent,  indeed,  with  intellectual  light, 
yet  resisting  ihe  amelioration  of  our  institu¬ 
tions,  and  denouncing  from  the  bars  of  his 
cloister  or  the  gratings  of  his  den  the  bold 
and  the  brave  assertors  of  reform.  It  is  by 
such  men,  numerous  in  England,  that  the 
conduct  of  Arago  has  been  censured,  his 
political  labors  decried,  and  his  motives  mis¬ 
represented.  They  forget  that  their  own 
Newton,  the  philosopher  of  gentleness  and 
peace,  girt  himself  against  the  encroachment 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  resisted  the  tyranny  of 
James  II.  on  the  very  footsteps  of  the  throne.  | 
Our  readers  will  be  prepared  by  these  ob¬ 
servations  to  view  the  distinguished  subject 
of  this  article  not  only  as  a  man  of  science, 
enlarging  our  knowledge  by  bis  inventions 
and  discoveries,  but  as  a  member  of  the  great 
social  body  which  the  Almighty  has  planted 
on  the  different  oases  of  bis  globe  to  work 
out  in  unity  and  peace  the  intellectual  regene¬ 
ration  of  our  race.  Reason  has  her  mission¬ 
aries  as  well  as  Revelation,  and  though  they 
carry  on  their  operations  in  distant  lines,  their 
hallowed  influences  still  converge  to  one  com¬ 
mon  focus — that  goal  in  the  world’s  destiny, 
where  the  race  is  to  the  swift,  and  the  battle 
to  the  strong. 

Jean  Francois  Arago  was  born  at  E>tagel, 
then  a  village  of  a  tew  houses,  near  Perpi¬ 
gnan,  in  the  Department  of  the  Eastern  Py¬ 
renees,  but  now  a  town  of  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  on  the  26th  February,  1786. 
His  father,  who  had  but  a  small  patrimony, 
was  Treasurer  to  the  mint  at  Perpignan,  and 
his  mother  was  an  active  and  intellectual 
woman,  who  made  great  sacrifices  for  the 
education  of  her  numerous  children.  Fran¬ 
cois  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  all  of  whom 
have  di.stinguished  themselves  in  their  sepa¬ 
rate  careers.  His  two  brothers,  John  and 
Joseph,  were  distinguished  officers  in  the 
service  of  Mexico.  John  died  in  1836,  and 
Joseph  is  still  in  that  country.  James  and 
Etienne  were  distinguished  in  literature.  The 
latter  is  now  an  exile  from  his  country  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  political  opinions.  Arago 
had  also  two  sisters,  the  elder  of  whom  died 
several  years  ago,  and  the  other  is  married  to 
M.  Claude  Louis  Mathieu,  an  eminent  astro¬ 
nomer  at  the  Observatory,  and  member  of 


the  Academy  of  Sciences,  whose  amiable 
manners  and  great  acquirements  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  when  discharging 
along  with  him  the  duties  of  a  juror  in  the 
Tenth  Class  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

The  ambition  of  being  a  soldier,  an  officer 
of  artillery,  was  the  first  aspiration  of  young 
Arago.  His  father  was  anxious  that  he  should 
study  for  the  law,  or  for  some  administrative 
office,  but  the  military  passion  prevailed,  and 
an  incident  occurred  which  determined  his 
choice.  Having  one  day  encountered  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  engineers,  who  was  drawing  plans  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  town,  he  asked  him  what 
steps  he  should  take  to  obtain  the  right  of 
wearing  so  fine  a  uniform.  To  be  leceived 
as  a  pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  was 
the  reply  ;  and  from  that  moment  the  career 
of  Arago  was  inai  ked  out  fur  him, — not  that 
to  which  he  then  aspired,  but  one  more  useful 
to  science  and  to  humanity. 

The  earliest  studies  of  our  young  phdoso- 
pher  were  exclusively  literary,  and  he  had  a 
particular  predilection  for  the  classical  wri¬ 
ters,  a  taste  which  he  continued  to  indulge 
during  his  life,  and  which  he  was  anxious  to 
diffuse  as  a  suitable  accompaniment  to  the 
high  scientific  education  of  his  countrymen.* 
With  these  tastes  Arago  entered  the  Poly- 


*  Our  literary  readers,  who,  like  ourselves,  did 
not  expect  from  scientiho  men  such  a  strong  testi¬ 
mony  in  favor  of  classical  instruction,  may  be  grati¬ 
fied  by  the  passage  in  the  Eloge  of  M.  Barral,  (him¬ 
self  an  eminent  chemist,)  in  which  he  discusses  the 
subject  “We  may  here  be  permitted  to  remark, 
(speaking  of  classical  learning,)  that  no  preparation 
is  more  suitable  for  a  great  destiny.  There  is  a 
desire  in  the  present  day  to  abandon  a  system  of 
education  which  has  produced  such  distinguished 
men.  A  youth  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
fourteen  is  obliged  to  choose  between  science  and 
literature,  and  then  to  receive  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  which  is  necessarily  incomplete.  Almost  all 
of  them  rush  into  the  department  of  science,  and 
thus  enter  upon  life  without  any  literary  acquire¬ 
ments.  This  u  a  great  misfortune  to  the  rising  ge¬ 
neration.  Arago  felt  it  acutely ;  and  in  now  ex¬ 
pressing  our  own  opinion,  so  conformable  with  that 
of  our  illustrious  friend,  we  are  doing  homage  to 
his  memory.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no 
man  is  great  even  in  science,  unless  he  has  gone 
through  a  complete  course  of  literature ;  and  we 
implore  our  age  not  to  allow  itself  to  be  carried 
away  by  a  reaction  in  which  the  national  glory 
will  be  fatally  obscured  if  we  do  not  stop  in  time 
before  we  plunge  into  the  abyss.  It  is  not  true 
that  we  wish  to  lower  the  standard  of  instruction 
in  order  to  put  it  within  the  reach  of  men  of  ordi¬ 
nary  talent  Such  men  derive  more  advantage 
from  that  which  is  above  than  from  that  which  is 
below  their  level  Upon  this  subject  we  would 
wish  to  be  in  the  wrong,  for  we  love  our  country 
better  than  ourselves, — a  sentiment  which  doubt¬ 
less  was  that  of  Arago.” — pp.  8,  9. 
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technic  School,  »t  a  time  when  there  waa  no 
Professor  of  Mathematics.  He  finished  hU 
scientific  studies  by  himself,  and  that  too 
without  the  luxury  of  the  thousand  tutors 
which  are  given  to  the  candidates  of  the 
present  day, — studying  the  writings  of  the 
original  authors — the  treatises  of  Euler,  La¬ 
grange,  and  Laplace,  and  not  the  manu¬ 
als  of  the  second  and  third  order  in  which 
the  youthful  intellect  finds  nothing  to  ex¬ 
cite  It.  Arago  did  not  at  first  understand 
all  that  he  read,  but  he  waa  encouraged  by 
the  sentiment  of  D’Alembert,  “  Go  on,  and 
the  light  will  come  to  you.” 

In  1803,  when  he  was  in  his  seventeenth 
y^ear,  and  self-educated,  he  was  received  at 
Toulouse  by  the  younger  Monge,  the  first  of 
his  class  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  year,  his  de¬ 
votion  to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  his 
acquirements,  which  greatly  surpassed  those 
of  his  comrades,  induced  him,  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  celebrated  Monge  the  elder,  to 
attach  himself  to  the  Observatory  at  Paris, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  inquiries  of  the 
highest  im|)ortance  to  astronomy  and  physics. 

As  the  basis  of  the  decimal  system  of 
weights  and  measures  established  by  the 
National  Convention,  who  adopted  as  an  in¬ 
variable  unit  of  measure  tbe  ten-millionth 
part  of  the  arch  of  a  terrestrial  meridian,  it 
was  necessary  to  determine  with  great  accu¬ 
racy  this  minute  fraction.  Delambre  and 
Mechain  had  already  measured  the  part  of 
tbe  meridian  between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  continue  tbe  measure¬ 
ment  to  the  Balearic  Islands  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  This  arduous  task  was  intrusted 
to  M.  Biot,  and  to  Arago,  who  was  his  junior 
by  twelve  years,  and  to  two  Spanish  commis¬ 
sioners,  MM.  Chaix  and  Rodriguez.  On  this 
great  errand  the  two  French  philosophers 
set  out  for  Spain  in  1806,  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality,  and  commenced  a  journey 
which,  as  far  as  Arago  was  concerned,  was 
marked  with  adventures  the  most  curious 
and  often  the  most  dramatic.  Biot  and  Ara¬ 
go  were  stationed  on  tbe  summit  of  Mount 
Galatzo,  one  of  the  highest  of  tbe  Catalo¬ 
nian  branch  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  while 
the  Spanish  commissioners  occupied  the 
summit  of  Mount  Campecey  in  Ivi^a.  The 
tents  in  which  they  dwelt  were  pitched 
on  high  peaks,  which  often  had  little  more 
than  twenty  square  yards  of  surface  to  al¬ 
low  them  to  make  the  fire-signals  to  one 
another  during  night  which  were  necessary 
for  fixing  their  respective  positions.  In  these 
cold  and  desolate  regions  our  astronomers 
remained  for  several  months,  exposed  to  tbe 


severe  cold  which  prevails  on  those  lofty 
summits,  and  to  the  fierce  blasts  which  oc¬ 
casionally  sweep  over  tjiem.  The  tents  in 
which  they  lived  were  frequently  blown 
down,  and  their  lives  were  endangered  by 
the  attacks  of  robbers,  the  chief  of  whom 
afterwards  became  the  protector  of  tbe  men 
of  science. 

In  order'  to  give  an  idea  of  the  risks  to 
which  they  were  exposed  from  the  ferocity 
and  ignorance  of  the  mountaineers  of  Cata¬ 
lonia,  Arago  used  frequently  to  describe  the 
state  of  civilization  in  Spain  scarcely  fifty 
years  ago.  In  1807  tbe  tribunal  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  still  existed  in  Valencia.  It  did  not, 
it  is  true,  condemn  its  victims  to  be  burned 
alive ;  but  a  woman  having  been  accused  of 
sorcery,  it  was  decided  by  that  terrible  tri¬ 
bunal  that  she  should  be  paraded  through 
the  streets  of  the  town  sitting  astride  upon 
an  ass,  with  her  face  turned  to  its  tail,  and 
having  the  upper  part  of  her  body  naked 
down  to  her  girdle.  The  poor  woman  was 
smeared  with  honey,  and  when  a  drapery  of 
hen-feathers  had  been  thus  made  to  adhere 
to  her  body,  she  was  exposed  to  the  gaze 
and  ridicule  of  the  mob.  ”  Here  is  an  ex¬ 
ample,”  exclaimed  Arago,  in  describing  this 
scene,  of  the  kind  of  spectacle  which  was 
presented  to  the  people  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  in  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  towns  of  Spain,  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
university,  and  tbe  residence  of  numerous 
citizens  distinguished  by  their  knowledge, 
their  bravery,  and  their  virtues.  Let  not 
the  friends  of  humanity  and  civilization  be 
disunited,  but  form  an  indissoluble  band,  for 
superstition  is  ever  on  the  watch  and  ready 
to  seize  her  prey.” 

In  the  month  of  A  pril,  1 807,  the  work  of  our 
astronomers  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  per¬ 
mit  M.  Biot  to  return  to  Paris  to  give  an  account 
of  the  results  which  had  already  been  obtained. 
The  operations  which  were  necessary  to  unite 
tbe  island  of  Majorca  with  Ivi^a  and  For- 
mentara  were  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  Arago 
and  M.  Rodriguez,  and  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  by  a  single  triangle  the  measure  of 
a  parallel  amounting  to  a  degree  and  a  half. 
At  this  time  the  rumors  of  the  war  which 
broke  out  between  France  and  Spain  began 
to  create  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  tbe  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Majorca,  that  the  fires  which  blazed 
at  the  signal-stations  on  Mount  Galatzo  were 
telegraphic  messages  sent  to  the  invading 
army,  and  that  the  instruments,  and  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  astronomers,  boded  mis¬ 
chief  to  their  country.  Arago  was  therefore 
denounced  as  a  spy,  and  his  life  waa  saved 
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only  from  •his  having  been  arrested  by  the 
authorities.  He  was  imprisoned  on  the  2d 
June  in  the  citadel  of  Belver ;  but  as  he  was 
scarcely  safe  under  the  protection  of  its  ram¬ 
parts,  behind  which  he  continued  to  work,  he 
resolved  to  make  his  escape  ;  and  having  em¬ 
barked  for  Algiers,  with  his  instruments,  on 
the  28th  July,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  it, 
after  a  favorable  passage,  on  the  3d  August. 
After  a  residence  of  ten  days  in  that  city,  he 
embarked  for  Marseilles^  in  an  Algerine  fri¬ 
gate,  procured  for  him  by  the  French  Consul ; 
but  no  sooner  had  this  vessel  reached  the  Oulf 
of  Lyons,  and  was  in  sight  of  the  coast 
of  Provence,  than  it  was  captured  by  a  Spa¬ 
nish  privateer,  and  carried  to  Rosas  on  the 
16th  of  August.  In  this  new  position  Arago 
was  obliged  to  assume  the  character  of  a  tra¬ 
velling  merchant,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  devices  he  was  not  discovered  by  those 
who  had  known  him  when  in  Mount  Galatzo, 
and  who  had  been  more  and  more  convinced 
that  he  was  a  political  spy.  He  was  at  first 
confined  in  a  windmill,  but  on  the  25th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  he  was  imprisoned,  along  with  the 
Algerine  crew,  in  the  Fort  of  Trinity,  from 
which,  after  three  weeks’  confinement,  lie  was 
transferred,  on  the  I7lh  of  October,  to  the 
hulks  at  Palamos,  where  he  endured  a  thou¬ 
sand  tortures,  and  was  almost  starved  for  want 
of  food.  Indignant  at  the  insult  offered  to 
his  flag  by  the  Spanish  privateer,  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  demanded  and  obtained  from  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Government  the  liberation  of  Arago  and 
the  whole  of  the  ciew  ;  but  his  activity  on 
this  occasion  was  not  roused  by  the  consider¬ 
ation  that  a  French  philosopher  had  been 
taken  prisoner  in  one  of  his  ships.  The  ship 
had  in  its  cargo  two  real  lions,  which  the  Dey 
had  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  as  one  of  them  had  been  killed  by 
the  Spanish  sailors,  his  threat  of  reprisals  was 
more  energetic  and  successful  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been. 

Anxious  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
after  so  many  misfortunes,  Arago  again  em¬ 
barked  for  Marseilles,  on  the  28th  November, 
1808  ;  but,  just  as  the  ship  was  about  to  enter 
the  harbor,  a  violent  hurricane  drove  it  to  sea, 
and  cast  it  on  the  precipitous  coast  of  Sardi¬ 
nia,  which  was  then  at  war  with  Algiers.  Be¬ 
ing  thus  prevented  from  landing,  the  vessel, 
in  a  shattered  condition,  made  for  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  on  the  6th  December  reached 
Bougia,  about  three  days’  journey  from  Al¬ 
giers.  Assuming  the  dress  of  a  Bedouin 
Arab,  and  protected  by  a  Marabout,  Arago 
arrived  in  Algiers  on  the  25th  December  ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  our  pilgrim  philosopher, 


a  revolutK>n  had  taken  place  in  the  palace  ; 
the  Dey  who  had  rescued  him  from  the  hulks 
at  Palamos  had  been  beheaded,  and  the  new 
Dey  threw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Arago,  whom  he  believed  to  be  hiden 
with  liches.  At  this  time  there  was  a  desire 
for  a  war  against  France;  and  Arago  would 
have  been  thrown  into  the  slave-prison,  where, 
opposite  the  coast  of  France,  so  many  men 
and  women  of  all  nations  have  been  martyred, 
had  not  the  Danish  Consul  taken  the  philoso¬ 
pher  under  his  protection.  Fortunately  for 
our  friend,  the  brutal  Dey  was  hung,  and 
Arago  again  quitted  Algiers  on  the  2l8t  June, 
1809,  after  a  detention  of  more  than  six 
months.  On  the  1st  of  July,  when  the  ves¬ 
sel  in  which  he  had  embarked  was  in  sight  of 
Marseilles,  it  narrowly  escaped  from  an  Eng¬ 
lish  cruiser  which  had  given  it  chase ;  and 
with  all  his  instruments,  and  manuscripts,  and 
plans,  saved  from  so  many  disasters,  Arago 
entered  the  Lazaretto  of  Marseilles  on  the  2d 
July,  thus  gloriously  terminating  a  career  of 
labor,  misfortune,  and  suffering,  which,  in  the 
cause  of  science,  he  had  endured  for  nearly 
three  years,  and  to  which  few  philosophers 
have  ever  been  exposed. 

Having  received  no  intelligence  concerning 
him  since  the  return  of  Biot,  his  friends  in 
France  believed  that  he  was  dead.  Ilis  poor 
mother  had  even  in  her  hands  the  watch 
which  Arago  had  been  obliged  to  sell  at  Ro¬ 
sas.  She  had  caused  many  masses  to  be  said 
for  her  favorite  son,  and,  as  he  himself  had 
often  with  much  feeling  told  his  friends,  she 
caused  as  many  to  be  said  in  gratitude  to 
Heaven  for  having  restored  her  child. 

Afflicting  as  had  been  his  mi>fortunes  to 
himself  and  his  family,  they  were  but  the  pre¬ 
lude  to  a  glorious  career.  The  first  letter 
which  he  received  in  the  Lazaretto  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  was  from  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  who 
knew  him  only  by  his  misfortunes ;  and  from 
that  hour  there  commenced  between  these 
distinguished  men  a  friendship  which,  to  use 
the  words  of  Arago,  “  continued  during  forty- 
four  years  without  a  cloud  to  disturb  it a 
sentiment  reciprocated  with  equal  warmth  by 
his  friend.  On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  where  his 
scientific  labors  had  been  appreciated,  and  his 
sufferings  deplored,  he  was  specially  honored 
with  the  patronage  of  Laplace,  I.,egendre,  and 
Monge ;  and  such  was  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  philosophers  in  Paris,  that 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  when  a  vacancy 
took  place  in  the  section  of  Astronomy  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  by  the  death  of  Lalande^ 
he  was  elected  on  the  17th  of  September^ 
1809,  by  forty-seven  out  of  fifty-two  votes. 
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In  asking  the  question,  how  it  happened  that 
the  extreme  youth  of  M.  Arago  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  being  admitted  into  so  illustri¬ 
ous  a  body,  ^when  an  election  is  often  the 
recompense  for  a  long  life  wholly  devoted  to 
science,  M.  Barral  has  no  hesitation  in  reply¬ 
ing,  that  at  the  time  of  his  election  he  had 
done  more  than  many  of  the  academicians  at 
a  more  advanced  age ;  and  that  the  Academy 
was  not  only  encouraged  by  the  high  pro- 
mi'e  of  his  talents,  which  was  magniBcenlly 
fulBIled,  but  that  they  actually  rewarded  him 
for  the  work  which  he  had  done. 

“He  had,  indeed.”  says  M.  Barral, “executed, 
in  concert  with  M.  Biot,  a  very  laborious  and  very 
delicate  work,  on  the  determination  of  the  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  the  Tables  of  Atmospheric  Refraction, 
so  useful  in  the  correction  of  astronomical  obser¬ 
vations.  He  had  measured  the  refractive  powers 
of  different  gases,  that  is  to  say,  the  action  which 
they  exercise  in  causing  the  rays  of  light  to  devi¬ 
ate  from  their  path ;  an  inquiry  which  had  not 
previously  been  attempted.  He  had  determined 
the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  air  to  that  of  Mercury, 
and  obtained  a  direct  value  of  the  coefficient  of 
the  formula  by  which  the  heights  of  mountains 
are  computed  by  simple  barometrical  olwervations. 
By  placing  a  prism  before  the  object-glass  of  the 
telescope  attached  to  the  mural  quadrant  of  the 
Observatory,  he  had  done  much  on  the  subject  of 
tlie  velocity  of  light,  and  proved  that  the  same 
tables  of  refraction  would  serve  for  the  light 
coming  from  the  sun  and  for  that  coming  from  the 
stars.  This  was  the  first  stej^to  a  truth  now  well 
demonstrated,  that  the  sun  is  but  a  star  among  the 
innumerable  stars  which  people  the  firmament. 
He  had,  along  with  M.  Bouvard,  made  numerous 
observations  relative  to  the  verification  of  the  laws 
of  libralion,  and  computed  tables  eminently  useful 
to  astronomers.  And  finally,  he  had  completed 
the  most  laborious  triangulation  which  had  ever 
been  executed,  for  prolonging  the  meridian  of 
France  to  the  Island  of  Formentara.  Thus  might 
Arago,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  have  rested 
himself,  without  any  person  having  Uie  right  to 
say  that  he  had  not  paid  his  tribute  to  science  ; 
but  be  did  not  sleep  in  the  academician's  chair.” 

Leaving  to  a  future  part  of  our  article  an 
account  of  the  leading  scientific  discoveries 
of  Arago,  we  shall  now  follow  him  in  his 
more  public  career  as  a  professor  in  the  Po¬ 
lytechnic  School,  a  Director  of  the  Observa¬ 
tory,  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Longitude, 
Perpetual  Secretary  for  the  Mathematical 
Sciences  to  the  Institute,  Minister  of  War  and 
Marine  in  the  Provisional  Government  of 
1848,  President  of  the  Executive  named  by 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  when  called 
upon  as  Director  of  the  Observatory  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  of 
the  Emperor. 

Although  Arago,  when  a  pupil  at  the  Po¬ 


lytechnic  School,  had  fearlessly  given  his 
suffrage  against  the  assumption  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  crown  by  Bonaparte,  and  was  the  first  on 
the  list  to  record  his  negative,  yet  that  great 
man,  who  knew  the  value  of  an  honorable 
action,  and  occasionally  overlooked  it  even 
when  directed  against  himself,  never  resented 
this  act  of  juvenile  hostility  ;  hut,  recollect¬ 
ing  the  courage  of  the  scholar  in  exercising 
a  right  which  he  himself  would  in  similar 
circumstances  have  exercised,  appointed  him 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  soon  after  his  admission  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy  ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  named  him 
one  of  the  astronomers  of  the  Imperial  Ob¬ 
servatory,  in  which  he  resided  till  his  death. 
He  was  also  appointed  to  the  situation  of  ex¬ 
aminer  of  the  sub-lieutenants  of  engineers  and 
artillery  who  had  finished  their  education  at 
the  school  of  application  established  at  Metz. 
His  popularity  in  these  situations  was  very 
great.  From  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
acquirements,  Arago  was  able  to  give  suc¬ 
cessively  five  different  courses  of  lectures. 
Ever  anxious  as  every  great  man  must  be 
who  has  been  permitted  to  make  grand  dis¬ 
coveries,  to  assist  those  who  seem  destined 
for  the  same  high  position,  he  delighted  in 
patronizing  youthful  genius,  and  well  merited 
the  affection  of  his  pupils.  He  never  failed 
to  defend  the  Polytechnic  School  against  the 
attacks  of  its  enemies ;  and  on  a  very  late 
occasion,  in  the  last  work  which  issued  from 
his  pen,  he  resisted  the  introduction  of  cer¬ 
tain  changes  which  he  thought  not  only  un¬ 
necessary,  but  calculated  to  injure  tbe  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  institution  which  had  been  tbe 
envy  and  admiration  of  Europe. 

In  1818  or  1819,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Longitude  to  execute,  along  with 
M.  Biot,  the  geodetic  operations  on  the  coasts 
of  France,  England,  and  Scotland.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  M.  Biot  measured  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  at  Leith,  and  in  Unst, 
one  of  the  Shetland  I^le8 ;  and  the  results  of 
the  operations  of  the  two  astronomers  in 
these  localities,  as  well  as  of  their  joint  ope¬ 
rations  in  Spain,  were  published  in  1821  in 
an  interesting  work,  which  does  equal  honor 
to  its  authors  and  to  the  nation  at  whose  ex¬ 
pense  the  operations  were  carried  on,  and  the 
work  given  to  the  public.* 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  this 

*  Reeueil  dtt  Obiervationt  Oi^diriquet,  ailro- 
nomifue*  et  Phytique*,  ez4cut4e  par  ordrea  du  Bu¬ 
reau  de  Longitude,  en  Eapagoe,  en  France,  en  An- 
gleterre,  et  en  Ecoeae,  Ac.,  ouvrage  faitant  enite  an 
tome  troieiime  de  la  Ba»t  du  Sytihme  Mftriqw,  en 
4to  avec  Figures.  Paris,  1821. 
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'  work,  namely,  in  1822,  Arago  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Longitude ;  and 
such  was  bis  anxiety  to  make  his  talents  use¬ 
ful  in  every  situation  which  he  occupied,  that 
in  the  ^4nn«a/re,  or  Almanac,  published  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Board,  he  contributed  every 
year  from  1824  to  1853*  inclusive,  valuable 
scientiOc  notices,  chiefly  on  astronomy  and 
meteorology,  but  often  on  mechanics  and  civil 
engineering,  and  sometimes  interesting  bio¬ 
graphical  notices,  either  pronounced  at  the 
grave  of  distinguished  individuals,  or  read  in 
ihe  Academy  of  Sciences. 

When  Arago  was  appointed  one  of  the  as¬ 
tronomers  of  the  Observatory,  the  Board  of 
Longitude  requested  him  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Astronomy.  This  course  was 
begun  in  1812,  and  continued  till  1845.  It 
was  attended  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  philoso¬ 
phers,  politicians,  and  workmen,  who  flocked 
to  listen  to  the  eloquence  of  the  astronomer. 
Arago  had  a  peculiar  facility  in  bringing  down 
the  higher  parts  of  astronomy  to  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  ordinary  minds,  a  faculty  so  rare 
that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  astrono¬ 
mers  have  failed  in  making  their  science  in¬ 
telligible  or  interesting  to  a  public  auditory.f 
Arago  adopted  a  method  which,  we  believe, 
had  been  tried  before, J  by  one  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  When  he  began  to  give  his  course 
on  astronomy,  he  glanced  around  his  audience 
to  look  for  some  dull  aspirant  for  knowledge, 
with  a  low  forehead,  and  other  indications 
that  he  was  among  the  least  intelligent  among 
his  hearers.  He  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  him  ; 
he  addressed  only  him ;  and  by  the  effect  of 
his  eloquence  and  powers  of  explanation  as 
exhibited  on  the  countenance  of  his  pupil,  he 
judged  of  their  influence  over  the  rest  of  his 
audience.  When  he  remained  unconvinced, 
the  orator  tried  new  illustrations  till  the  light 
beamed  from  the  grateful  countenance.  Ara¬ 
go  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  rest  of  his  au¬ 
dience.  The  orator  and  his  pupil  were  the 
Siamese  twins  united  by  an  intellectual  lig¬ 
ament.  Next  morning,  when  Arago  was 
breakfasting  with  his  family,  a  visitor  was 
announced.  A  gentleman  entered — his  pupil 
of  the  preceding  evening — who,  after  ex- 

*  Excepting  the  years  1826,  1841,  1842,  1845, 
1847,  1848,  1849. 

t  We  have  heard  the  celebrated  Dr.  Brinkley, 
who  held  the  popular  lectureship  of  Andrews,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Astronomy  in  Dublin,  the  duties  of  which 
were  to  lecture  gratis  to  the  public,  say  that  he  often 
went  to  give  his  lecture  without  finding  anybody 
to  listen  to  it  What  a  picture  of  the  state  of  ea 
ucation  there  1 

^  We  think  that  Cuvier  mentions  this  method  as 
having  been  followed  by  Fourcroy. 
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pressing  his  admiration  of  the  lecture,  thanked 
Arago  for  the  very  particular  attention  which 
he  had  paid  him  during  its  delivery.  “  You 
had  the  appearance,”  said  he,  ^‘of  giving 
the  lecture  only  to  me.” 

After  the  entrance  of  the  Allies  into  Paris, 
Arago  shut  himself  up  in  the  Observatory, 
and  refused  to  see  any  of  the  distinguished 
sovereigns,  or  other  great  men  who  then  so¬ 
journed  in  the  capital.  Humboldt  had  in 
vain  asked  leave  to  introduce  to  him  the  King 
of  Prussia.  One  day  Arago  had  just  risen 
from  table,  and  had  gone  into  the  billiard-hall 
with  his  friend.  The  noise  of  a  carriage  was 
heard  at  the  door,  when  instantly  entered 
Humboldt,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  in  a 
cap  and  travelling-dress.  “  I  am  setting  out 
for  Berlin,”  said  Humboldt,  “and  I  could 
not  think  of  going  without  taking  leave  of 
you.  Monsieur  accompanies  me,  and  I  asked 
him  to  come  in  with  me,  that  he  might  not 
be  kept  waiting  in  the  carriage.”  Arago  sa¬ 
luted  the  stranger,  showed  him  to  a  chair, 
and,  without  taking  any  further  notice  of  him, 
entered  into  a  long  and  interesting  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Humboldt.  At  the  end  of  an  hour, 
Humboldt  took  leave  of  Arago,  and  the 
stranger  saluted  him  and  retired  with  his 
companion.  Scarcely  had  they  gone  when 
Arago  said  smilingly  to  his  two  friends,  “  This 
excellent  friend  of  mine  believes  undoubt¬ 
edly  that  I  have  not  recognized  the  King  of 
Prussia.” 

When  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo  occupied 
the  Elys^e,  Napoleon  had  abandoned  every 
hope  of  power  in  Europe,  and  looked  to 
America  as  a  place  of  refuge  which  he  might 
reach  without  difficulty,  and  where  he  might 
reside  in  freedom.  With  this  view  he  de¬ 
veloped  bis  future  plans  to  the  celebrated 
Monge.  “  Idleness,”  said  he,  “  will  be  to 
me  the  most  cruel  of  tortures.  Condemned 
no  longer  to  command  armies,  I  see  that  it 
is  only  the  sciences  which  can  powerfully 
divert  me  from  mental  cares ;  to  learn  only 
what  has  been  done  by  others  would  not  an¬ 
swer  my  purpose.  I  would  wish  in  my  new 
career  to  leave  behind  me  works  and  disco¬ 
veries  worthy  of  myself.  1  wish  to  have  a 
companion  who  will  initiate  me  into  the  sci¬ 
ences.  We  shall  afterwards  explore  together 
the  new  continent  from  Canada  to  Cape 
Horn,  and  in  this  long  journey  we  shall  study 
together  all  the  great  phenomena  of  the 
physics  of  the  glo^,  upon  which  the  scien¬ 
tific  world  have  not  yet  come  to  a  decision.” 
Transported  with  enthusiasm,  Monge  ex¬ 
claimed,  "  Your  companion,  Sire,  is  already 
found.  I  will  accompany  you.”  Napoleon 
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thanked  his  friend  with  emotion,  and  had 
some  difficulty  in  making  him  understand 
that  a  septuagenarian  would  hardly  be  qua¬ 
lified  for  so  difficult  and  fatiguing  an  enter¬ 
prise.  Under  this  feeling,  Monge  applied  to 
Arago  as  a  suitable  companion  to  Napoleon, 
and  described  to  his  colleague  in  glowing  co* 
lors  the  grandeur  of  the  transatlantic  scheme, 
and  the  honor  of  being  associated  with  so 
illustrious  a  personage.  The  young  philoso¬ 
pher  was  to  receive  a  handsome  sum  in  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  his  appointments, 
and  a  large  fund  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  a  complete  collection  of  astro¬ 
nomical,  physical,  and  meteorological  instru¬ 
ments.  The  negotiation,  however,  romantic 
as  it  was,  produced  no  result.  The  English 
and  Prussian  armies  were  now  advancing  by 
forced  marches  upon  the  capital,  and  Arago 
imagined  that  the  Emperor  had  committed  a 
great  mistake  in  occupying  himself  and  them 
with  such  unseasonable  arrangements,  in  place 
of  remaining  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and 
rallying  them  under  the  walls  of  Paris  for  a 
final  effort  to  save  their  country.  He  there¬ 
fore  declared  that  he  could  not  charge  him¬ 
self  with  scientific  researches  in  the  new 
world,  when  France  might  perhaps  lose  its 
independence  and  disappear  from  the  map  of 
Europe.  Monge  was  confounded  at  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  his  young  friend.  He  counted  it 
almost  a  proof  of  mental  aberration,  and 
again  urged  Arago  to  agree  to  the  proposal. 
The  events  of  the  war,  however,  extinguished 
all  such  projects,  and  on  board  the  North¬ 
umberland  a  less  pleasing  voyage  became  the 
destiny  of  Napoleon.  This  was  not  the  only 
refusal  of  Arago  to  quit  his  country.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Restoration,  he  was  invited  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  to  Russia  to  take  the 
direction  of  the  sciences  in  his  empire ;  but 
even  the  hostility  of  the  Government  could 
not  induce  him  to  abandon  France,  and  he 
replied  to  the  offer  of  the  Czar  that  as  long 
as  he  had  an  inch  of  ground  upon  which  to 
plant  the  foot  of  his  telescope,  he  owed  to 
his  country  the  results  of  his  labors. 

In  1816  our  author  established,  along  with 
Gay  Lussac,  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de 
Physiqtu,  a  monthly  journal  of  science,  which 
has  had  a  most  extensive  circulation,  and 
which,  since  the  death  of  its  distinguished 
editors,  has  been  placed  under  the  charge  of 
MM.  ChevreuI,  Dumas,  Pelouz,  Boussingault, 
and  Regnault,  all  eminent  members  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Sciences,  and  well  known 
throughout  Europe  by  their  discoveries.  In 
the  same  year  M.  Arago  visited  I^ondon  along 
with  his  distinguished  friend,  M.  Gay  Lussac. 


They  paid  a  visit  to  our  illustrious  country¬ 
man,  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  of  which  Arago 
has  given  the  following  interesting  anecdote ; 
“Fresnel  had  about  this  time  entered  upon 
his  brilliant  scientific  career,  by  his  Memoir 
on  Diffraction.  This  work,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  contained  a  capital  experiment  irre¬ 
concilable  with  the  Newtonian  theory  of  light, 
became  naturally  the  first  topic  of  our  con¬ 
versation  with  Dr.  Young.  We  were  asto¬ 
nished  at  the  numl)€r  of  restrictions  which 
he  made  upon  our  elogta,  and  he  at  last  told 
us  that  the  experiment  on  which  we  placed 
such  value  had  been  published  since  1807. 
in  his  treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy.  This 
rendered  our  discussion  long  and  minute. 
Mrs.  Young  was  present,  without  taking  any 
part ;  but  as  we  knew  that  the  fear,  really 
puerile,  of  passing  for  learned  women,  and 
[  the  dread  of  receiving  the  name  of  blue- 
stockinys,  made  English  ladles  very  reserved 
in  the  presence  of  strangers,  our  want  of  tact 
did  not  strike  us  till  the  moment  Mrs.  Young 
quickly  left  the  room.  We  began  to  make 
excuses  to  her  husband,  when  she  appeared 
with  an  enormous  quarto  volume  under  her 
arm.  This  was  the  first  volume  of  the  trea¬ 
tise  on  Natural  Philosophy.  She  placed  it  on 
the  table,  opened  it,  without  saying  a  word, 
at  page  787,  and  pointed  to  a  figure  where 
the  curvilinear  path  of  the  diffracted  fringe 
on  which  the  discussion  turned  was  theoret¬ 
ically  established.”* 

Although  during  the  Restoration  Arago 
took  no  very  prominent  part  in  the  politics  of 
the  day,  he  yet  exercised  the  privileges  of  a 
citizen,  and  maintained  those  liberal  opinions 
which  men  of  patriotic  minds  and  ardent 
temperaments  never  fail  to  cherish.  It  was, 
however,  not  till  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
when  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  was 
expelled  from  h’ ranee,  that  he  was  called 
from  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  science  into  the 
arena  of  political  strife,  and  rendered  a  real 
service  to  his  country  by  the  active  part  which 
he  took  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in 
the  Municipal  (’ouncil  of  Paris,  in  favor  not 
only  of  political  ameliorations,  but  of  mea¬ 
sures  advantageous  to  science  and  to  the  use¬ 
ful  arts.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  Lower  Seine, 
and  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  left,  of  which  Lafitte  and  Dupont  de 
I’Eure  were  the  head.  Though  as  a  speaker 
he  was  fluent  and  eloquent,  he  seldom  spoke 
but  on  subjects  which  he  had  well  studied. 


•  Eloire  de  Dr.  Thomas  Youiur — Memoirei  di 
I'lrutitut. 
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and  upon  which  his  opinions  were  likely  to 
guide  an  intelligent  Chamber. 

It  was  on  his  report,  for  example,  that  a 
national  recompense  was  awarded  to  Da¬ 
guerre  for  the  invention  of  Photography  on 
metal,  an  art  however  in  which  M.  Niepce 
had  made  some  considerable  steps,  and  for 
whom  Arago  procured  a  part  of  the  reward. 
It  was  through  him  also  that  M.  Vicat  ob¬ 
tained  a  national  grant  as  the  inventor  of  val¬ 
uable  artificial  hydraulic  cements.*  He  in¬ 
duced  also  the  Chamber  to  vote  a  grant  for 
printing  the  works  of  Laplace  and  those  of 
Fermat.  He  drew  up  the  report  recommend¬ 
ing  the  acquisition  by  the  State  of  the  inte¬ 
resting  Museum  of  Cluny,  one  of  the  most 
popular  sights  in  Paris.  He  took  a  part  also 
in  all  questions  connected  with  public  educa¬ 
tion  and  civil  engineering;  in  the  schemes 
for  rendering  the  Seine  navigable  to  Paris ; 
in  railroads,  electric  telegraphs,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  grand  lines  of  fortification 
which  now  protect  the  capital. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  works,  how¬ 
ever,  which  he  about  this  time  carried  on, 
was  the  boring  of  the  Artesian  wells  at  Cre¬ 
nelle,  which  now  supply  a  part  of  Paris  with 
hot  water  heated  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  by  its  hidden  fires.  His  friend  Hum¬ 
boldt  and  others  bad  shown  that  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  earth  increased  as  we  descend  ; 
and,  independent  of  the  existence  of  hot 
springs  which  discharge  themselves  at  the 
earth  8  surface  in  various  parts  of  our  globe, 
there  was  reason  to  think  that  a  well  sunk 
anywhere  to  a  sufficient  depth  would  meet 
with  springs  of  a  high  temperature.  Arago 
obtained  from  the  Government  successive 
grants  for  sinking  one  of  these  wells  The 
work  advanced,  but  nobody  thought  it  would 
succeed.  Mining  engineers,  geologists,  and 
those  who  had  no  right  to  give  an  opinion  at 
all,  denounced  the  folly  of  the  philosopher 
and  of  the  Government.  Arago  waited  for 
the  result;  he  had  predicted  the  time  when 
the  hot  water  would  spring,  and  it  accord¬ 
ingly  appeared,  to  the  discomfiture  of  his 
critics,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people 
who  could  wash  their  linen  in  water  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  The  terrified  savans 
did  not  know  when  it  would  stop,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Seine  would  engulf  itself  in 
the  wells  of  Grenelle. 

His  speech  in  1840,  on  the  necessity  of 
extending  the  electoral  suflfrage,  produced  a 

•  A  notice  on  this  subject,  entitled,  8ur  lei  Chaur, 
Jfortiert,  et  let  eimenit  hydratUiqttet,  tur  let  Poux- 
udanei  naturellet  et  arti^iellei,  is  given  in  the  An- 
nuaire  for  1846. 


Strong  sensation  not  only  in  the  Chamber  but 
among  the  people,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  “Member  of  the  Council-Gene¬ 
ral  of  the  Seine,”  to  the  duties  of  which  he 
devoted  himself  with  assiduity. 

From  his  noble  figure,  which  was  tall  and 
handsome,  and  his  fine  intellectual  expression, 
Arago  was  regarded  as  a  powerful  speaker, 
to  whom  the  Chamber  was  always  disposed 
to  listen.  The  following  account  of  his  ora¬ 
torical  powers  by  M.  Cormenin,  published  in 
1843,  is  too  graphic  to  be  withheld  from  our 
readers : 

Whenever  Arago  ascends  the  tribune,  the 
Chamber,  attentive  and  anxious,  becomes  still, 
and  listens  eagerly.  The  spectators  hang  over 
the  galleries  to  see  him.  Hin  stature  is  lofty,  his 
hair  is  naturally  curled  and  flowing,  and  his  fine 
southern  head  rises  over  the  Assembly.  In  the 
muscular  contraction  of  his  temples  there  is  a 
power  of  will  and  of  thought  which  reveals  a 
noble  spirit.  Unlike  those  speakers  who  addfess 
the  House  on  every  occasion,  and  who,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  are  ignorant  of  what  they  talk  about, 
Arago  does  not  speak  except  on  questions  already 
prepared,  and  which  combine  the  interest  of  the 
subject  with  the  attraction  of  science.  His 
speeches  are  therefore  quite  specific  as  well  as 
general,  and  appeal  at  once  to  the  reason  and  the 
passions  of  his  auditors.  In  this  manner  he  soon 
comes  to  master  them.  The  very  incment  he  en¬ 
ters  on  his  subject  he  concentrates  on  himself  the 
eyes  and  the  attention  of  all.  He  takes  science, 
as  it  were,  between  his  hands  ;  he  strips  it  of  its 
asperities  and  its  technical  forms,  and  he  renders 
it  BO  clear,  that  the  most  ignorant  are  astonished, 
as  they  are  charmed,  at  the  ease  with  which  they 
understand  its  mysteries.  There  is  something 
perfectly  lucid  in  his  demonstrations.  His  man¬ 
ner  is  so  expressive  that  light  seems  to  issuq  from 
his  eyes,  from  bis  lips,  from  his  very  fingers.  Ho 
interweaves  in  his  discourses  the  most  caustic 
appeals  to  ministers — appeals  which  defy  all  an¬ 
swers  ;  the  most  piquant  anecdotes,  which  seem 
to  belong  naturally  to  the  subject,  and  which  adorn 
without  overloading  it.  When  he  confines  him¬ 
self  to  the  narration  of  facts,  his  elocution  has 
all  the  graces  of  simplicity.  But  when  he  is,  as 
it  were,  face  to  face  w'ith  science,  he  looks  into 
its  very  depths,  draws  forth  its  inmost  secrets,  and 
displays  all  its  wonders;  he  invests  his  admira¬ 
tion  of  it  with  the  most  magnificent  language,  bis 
expressions  become  more  and  more  ardent,  his 
style  more  colored,  and  his  eloquence  is  equal  to 
the  grandeur  of  his  subject. 

In  the  year  1830,  Arago  succeeded  to  of¬ 
fices  of  high  importance.  He  was  in  that  year 
appointed  Director  of  the  Observatory,  and 
by  bis  influence  in  the  Chamber,  be  obtained 
several  grants  of  money  for  rebuilding  that 
part  of  the  Observatory  in  which  the  meri¬ 
dional  instruments  are  fixed,  and  for  con¬ 
structing  the  immense  revolving  cupola  which 
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is  to  receive  next  spring  the  great  achromatic 
telescope  with  its  parallactic  stand.  This 
noble  instrument,  worthy  of  the  science  of 
France,  has  an  object-glass  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter;  and  we  believe  the  projector  a 
law  has  been  passed  by  the  National  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  to  open  a  credit  of  ninety 
thousand  francs  for  the  erection  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  completion  of  the  instrument. 
The  Governments  of  France,  which,  during 
the  last  forty  years,  have  ruled  the  country 
with  such  different  objects  in  view,  have  all 
gi\’en  their  protection  to  this  noble  institution, 
and  particularly  to  its  Director,  by  whose  ex¬ 
ertions  it  has  risen  from  its  ruins,  and  may 
be  offered  to  the  astronomers  of  other  lands 
as  a  model  for  a  temple  of  the  heavens. 
When  the  last  change  in  the  Government 
threatened  to  drive  him  from  an  establish¬ 
ment  which  had  for  nearly  half  a  century 
been  his  home,  and  to  the  construction  and 
improvement  of  whose  6ne  instruments  he 
had  more  or  less  contributed,  he  felt  deeply 
the  possibility  that  the  means  of  research 
created  by  himself  might  pass  into  malevolent 
or  hostile  hands.  He  was  spared,  however, 
as  we  shall  see,  this  mortification,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  draw  his  latest  breath  within  its 
hallowed  walls. 

In  the  same  year,  namely,  1830,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  and  most  honorable  ap¬ 
pointment  to  which  a  man  of  science  can 
aspire  in  France.  On  the  death  of  Baron 
Fourier,  a  philosopher  of  whom  his  country 
has  reason  to  be  proud,  Arago’s  talents,  and 
eloquence,  and  energy  of  character,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  succeed  that 
eminent  citizen  and  mathematician  in  the 
perpetual  secretaryship  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  mathematical  science.  He  was 
accordingly  elected  on  the  7th  June,  1830, 
by  thirty-nine  votes  of  his  colleagues  out  of 
forty-four;  and  during  the  twenty-three 
years  that  he  held  this  ofllice,  he  maintained 
the  high  character  of  the  Academy,  not  only 
by  the  influence  which  his  position  gave  him 
in  the  choice  of  the  members,  whether  do¬ 
mestic,  associate,  or  corresponding,  but  by 
the  communication  which  he  kept  up  with 
the  academies  of  the  old  and  the  new  world. 
In  the  capacity  of  perpetual  secretary,  it  be¬ 
came  his  duty  to  write  the  Eloges  of  resident 
and  foreign  members  ;  and  though  Cuvier,  as 
perpetual  secretary  for  the  physical  sciences, 
had  gained  a  high  name  as  a  powerful  and 
elegant  writer,  we  venture  to  say,  that  the 
eloges  of  Arago  take  the  first  place  among 
the  biographies  which  have  issued  from  the 
scientific  academies  of  Europe.  His  beautiful 


Life  of  James  Watt,  which  first  appeared  in 
the  Annuaire  of  1833,  was  published  in  a 
separate  volume  and  translated  into  English  ; 
and  his  Analysis  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Sir  William  Herschel,  which  was  published 
in  the  Annuaire  for  1842,  was  also  printed 
separately  in  1845.  The  eloges  of  Volta, 
Malus,  Fresnel,  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  Ampere, 
and  Monge,  possess  much  interest,  but  those 
of  Fourier,  Condorcet,  Carnot,  and  Bailly, 
are  master-pieces  of  eloquence,  of  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  give  several  specimens.* 

In  the  year  1634,  Arago  paid  a  second 
visit  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  third  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
which  was  then  held  in  Edinburgh.  There 
his  talents  and  character  were  highly  appre¬ 
ciated.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  sections;  and  at  the  closing 
public  meeting,  where  thanks  are  returned 
to  the  different  parties  who  have  assisted  at 
the  proceedings,  he  was  called  upon  to  reply, 
which  he  did  with  unusual  eloquence,  to  the 
equally  eloquent  speech  of  his  friend  Lord 
Brougham,  who  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  foreign  members.  On  his  return  to 
London  he  paid  a  visit  to  Aston  Hall,  the 
residence  of  James  Watt,  Junior,  where  he 
examined  those  interesting  MSS.  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  defend  with  such  unanswerable 
arguments  the  claim  of  James  Watt  to  the 
discovery  of  the  composition  of  water. 

Educated  under  democratic  institutions, 
Arago  had  been  a  republican  from  liis  youth. 
He  had  seen,  however,  the  diflSculty  of  main¬ 
taining  such  a  form  of  government  in  a  coun¬ 
try  surrounded  by  the  autocratic  and  limited 
monarchies  of  Europe.  A  mighty  conqueror 
had  subverted  the  in.>>titutiuns  for  which 
France  had  made  such  sacrifices  of  blood 
and  treasure ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  an¬ 
cient  dynasty  to  power,  the  friends  of  liberty 
lost  all  hope  of  regaining  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  they  loved.  The  second  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  house  of  Orleans 
on  the  throne,  though  they  were  not  events 
in  any  way  favorable  to  democratic  expecta¬ 
tions,  were  yet  steps  in  the  march  of  political 
improvement.  It  had  been  seen  in  England, 
bow  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuart  family  and 
the  accession  of  the  bouse  of  Brunswick  bad 
advanced  the  great  principles  of  personal 
and  social  liberty,  and  contributed  to  the 
glory  and  greatness  of  the  nation ;  and 

*  See  this  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  880,  voL  vi.  p.  478, 
and  vol.  zv.  p.  185.  Notices  of  Prony,  Poisson, 
Puissant,  Bouvard,  and  Gambey  will  be  found  in 
the  Annuaire*  for  1840,  1844,  and  1860. 
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Franchmen  had  a  right  to  expect  from  Louis  ; 
Philippe  and  his  dynasty  the  same  social 
rights,  and  the  same  national  prosperity. 

The  patriot  who  entertains  republican  views, 
not  from  personal  motives,  but  from  a  con¬ 
viction  that  such  a  form  of  government  is 
best  fitted  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
nation,  will  cheerfully  take  his  part  in  a  limit¬ 
ed  monarchy,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  from  it 
all  the  social  advantages  which  he  anticipated 
from  a  republic.  Such,  we  believe,  was  the 
feeling  of  Arago  and  many  distinguished 
Frenchmen.  Louis  Philippe  was  the  sove¬ 
reign  of  their  affections — the  chosen  king  of 
the  French — the  descendant  of  a  republican 
ancestor — a  pupil  of  the  Revolution,  who 
learned,  without  imbibing,  many  useful  les¬ 
sons  in  its  school.  He  was,  therefore,  the 
man  to  whom  the  republican  patriot  could 
intrust  the  guardianship  of  his  rights,  and 
from  whom  he  might  expect,  without  so  slow 
a  process,  all  the  liberal  institutions  which 
the  English  people  had  obtained  from  their  I 
sovereigns,  between  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne 
and  Queen  Victoria.  These  expectations, 
however,  were  disappointed.  The  patriot 
republican  anticipated  neither  glory  nor  good 
for  his  country  from  the  new  dynasty.  Eu¬ 
rope  was  disappointed  that  a  fixed  govern¬ 
ment  had  not  been  attained  in  France,  and 
the  friends  of  English  liberty  were  grieved 
that  their  neighbors,  in  whose  tranquillity 
and  good  government  they  had  the  deepest 
interest,  could  not  wrest  from  the  high  auto¬ 
cracy  of  their  king  those  constitutional  ad¬ 
vantages  which  they  themselves  enjoyed. 

The  revolution  of  1848  was,  therefore,  not 
unexpected.  It  had  been  foreshadowed  by 
repeated  attempts  to  cut  short  the  monarch’s 
reign,  and  in  England  it  was  less  deplored 
than  it  would  have  been,  from  the  political 
faithlessness  of  the  government  which  it  anni¬ 
hilated.  In  an  emergency  so  sudden,  when 
a  throne  is  shivered  as  if  by  a  stroke  of  light¬ 
ning  for  which  no  preparation  can  be  made — 
when  all  evil  spirits  are  let  loose,  and  all  good 
ones  are  paralyzed,  Arago  was  summoned 
from  his  peaceful  observatory  to  stay  the  re¬ 
volutionary  tempest  which  supervened.  Him¬ 
self  and  a  few  noble  patriots,  whom  posterity 
will  honor,  formed  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  hour.  To  him  were  intrusted  the 
portfolios  of  the  Ministers  of  War  and  Ma¬ 
rine,  ad  interim — two  functions  which  we 
believe  were  never  before  imposed  upon  one 
individual.  How  could  the  most  experienced 
of  our  statesmen  conduct  such  complicated 
afifairs  even  in  seasons  of  tranquillity  ?  How 
could  they  conduct  them  on  the  overthrow  of 


a  government  when  an  infuriated  mob  was 
watching  every  movement ;  and  when  de¬ 
mands  which  could  not  be  complied  with  were 
made  every  hour  by  patriots  oppressed,  by 
citizens  proscribed,  and  by  the  thousand- and- 
one  applicants  who  looked  either  for  justice 
or  mercy  or  advancement  from  a  government 
which  they  had  assisted  to  establish  ?* 

Arago  continued  to  discharge  faithfully  the 
duties  of  his  double  office  from  the  time  of  the 
flight  of  the  royal  family  till  the  nation  assumed 
the  management  of  its  affairs.  After  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  had  been  formed,  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  in  which  he  labored  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation.  He  abolished  all  political  oaths  ;  and 
when  urged  by  high  influence  to  promote 
objects  consonant  with  his  own  wishes  and 
opinions,  he  nobly  answered,  “  that  in  every 
thing  of  a  political  nature  we  cannot  without 
danger  abandon  ourselves  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  hearu”  When  Minister  of  Marine,  he 
ventured  on  great  and  salutary  reforms.  He 
not  only  abolished  the  punishment  of  flog¬ 
ging  in  the  navy,  but  considerably  augmented 
the  rations  of  the  sailors.  The  most  difficult, 
however,  of  all  his  tasks  was  the  abolition  of 
Negro  slavery  in  the  Colonies.  A  formida¬ 
ble  league  was  marshalled  against  this  scheme 
of  humanity.  The  fears  of  the  community 
were  roused  by  the  worshippers  of  Mammon, 
and  it  was  believed  by  the  timid  enemies  of 
change,  that  the  abettors  of  slavery  would 
deluge  the  colonies  with  blood.  “  It  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  responsibility,”  said  Arago  to  his  secre¬ 
tary,  "  that  we  are  about  to  take,” — but  his 
ardent  love  of  humanity  overbore  every  other 
consideration. 

During  the  awful  carnage  of  the  days  of 
J  une,  Arago  marched  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
carrying  a  white  flag,  against  the  barricades 
of  the  twelfth  Arrondissement,  imploring  the 
infuriated  multitude  to  pause  in  their  murder¬ 
ous  career  and  agree  to  terms  of  peace.  His 
efforts,  however,  were  fruitless.  His  charac¬ 
ter,  once  so  highly  appreciated  in  that  quar- 

*  The  acenee  which  took  place  under  such  circutn- 
sUnoes  must  have  often  been  strange  and  even  ludi¬ 
crous — scenes  which  the  malignity  of  political  satire 
has,  of  course,  described  and  exaggerated.  Public 
men  are  accustomed  to  this  species  of  martyrdom : 
and  we  need  not  greatly  wonder  that  Arago,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  two  high  offices,  became  the  subject 
of  one  of  these  effusions.  But  we  do  wonder  that 
this  satire  was  repeated,  and  that  the  conduct  of 
Arago  was  the  subject  of  animadversion  in  an  En¬ 
glish  journal,  sustained  by  the  Church,  the  aristo¬ 
cracy,  and  much  of  the  science  of  England.  We  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  wonder  still  more  at  a 
more  ferocious  attack  in  the  same  journal  upon  the 
dying  patriot 
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ter,  had  lost  its  hold  over  unbridled  passion, 
and  vain  was  his  attempt  to  curb  the  frantic 
war-horse  of  popular  fury — injicere  frena  va- 
ganti.  The  maddened  assailants  behind  the 
barricades  even  levelled  against  their  best 
friend  the  fire  of  their  musketry;  but  though 
he  fortunately  escaped  from  the  scene  of 
slaughter,  his  health  sufifered  a  shock  on  the 
occasion  ;  and  we  believe  that  it  was  from  the 
blaze  of  the  musketry,  directed  as  it  seemed 
against  himself,  that  that  affection  of  his  eyes 
arose  which  terminated  in  total  blindness. 

With  this  fatal  encounter  terminated  the 
political  career  of  Arago.  Exhausted  with 
fatigue,  physical  and  mental,  disappointed  of 
that  glorious  future  which  he  had  anticipated 
for  his  country,  he  never  again  took  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  state.  He  had  been 
elected  a  deputy  to  the  Chamber  for  the  East¬ 
ern  Pyrenees,  his  native  department,  but  he 
gave  his  vote  in  silence,  watching  with  an 
anxious  heart  the  development  of  events  still 
impending  over  his  country.  France  was  still 
a  republic ;  but  its  history  gave  him  no  gua¬ 
ranty  that  it  was  safe  from  ambition.  The 
almost  unanimous  election  of  its  President  was 
an  act  of  devotion  to  the  name  and  memory 
of  a  great  man,  and  was  so  far  a  consolidation 
of  the  republic.  He  therefore  believed  even 
then  that  his  countrymen  were  republicans  ; 
and  when  we  saw  him  in  Paris  in  1850,  he 
still  looked  forward  to  the  regeneration  of 
P'rance.  His  mind,  however,  then  in  its  full 
intellectual  vigor,  was  more  occupied  with  the 
affairs  of  science  than  with  those  of  politics. 
Warned  by  the  disease  which  had  attacked 
him,  and  which  at  that  time  was  considered 
as  a  softening  of  the  br.ain,  be  resolved  to 
spend  the  few  years  upon  which  he  could 
reckon,  in  preparing  for  publication  various 
MSS.  which  he  had  written,  and  an  account 
of  various  original  researches  which  his  poli¬ 
tical  occupations  had  prevented  him  from  com¬ 
municating  to  the  Institute.  He  was  at  this 
time,  also,  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  narrative 
of  the  events  of  1848,  which  we  had  agreed 
to  translate,  but  which,  we  fear,  other  more 
urgent  duties  may  have  induced  him  to  lay 
aside. 

Although  our  author  labored  with  a  failing 
eye  and  a  trembling  hand,  he  was  still  able  to 
take  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  to  look 
for  a  brighter  future  for  his  country.  The 
coup  d'itat,  however,  of  the  2d  December, 
1852,  dispelled  his  fondest  illusions.  He  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  establishment  of 
the  empire  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  there 
were  but  few  republicans  in  France  ;  and  he 
had  to  shed  a  bitter  tear  over  the  extinction 


of  her  liberties — over  her  heroes  expatriated, 
her  statesmen  imprisoned,  and  her  sages  in 
exile. 

The  exigences  of  the  Imperial  Government 
required,  as  is  usual,  the  allegiance  of  its  func¬ 
tionaries.  The  Constitution  which  prescribed 
the  oath,  had  ordained  that  it  should  not  be 
administered  to  a  purely  scientific  body  like 
the  Institute ;  and  therefore  Arago  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  Board  of  Longitude,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Director  of  the  Observatory  and  his 
assistants,  never  expected  that  it  would  be 
demanded  from  them.  Their  surprise  was 
therefore  great  when,  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
1852,  the  Board  of  Longitude  was  placed  in 
the  category  of  Institutions  to  which  the  oath 
was  to  ^  administered.  Under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  simply  as  the  Director  of  the 
Observatory,  he  might  have  without  a  mur¬ 
mur  conformed  to  the  new  Constitution  which 
France  had  imposed  upon  itself,  but  recollect¬ 
ing  his  political  antecedents,  he  chose  rather 
to  make  the  sacrifice  the  office,  and  to  leave 
his  home  of  forty  years,  endeared  to  him  by 
every  domestic  tie,  and  every  association  in 
science,  than  to  violate  the  dictates  of  con¬ 
science.  In  this  emergency  he  addressed  to  M. 
Fortoul,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  following  noble  letter,  which  will  ever  be 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  science  : 

Piais,  May  9,  1862. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre — The  Government  has 
itself  admitted  that  the  oath  prescribed  by  Art.  14 
of  the  Constitution  ought  not  to  be  required  from 
the  members  of  a  purely  scientific  and  literary  body 
like  the  Institute.  I  cannot  say  why  the  Bureau 
des  Ix)ngitade3,an  astronomical  academy,  in  which 
when  a  vacancy  occurs,  an  election  ensues  to  fill 
it  up,  is  placed  in  another  category.  This  simple 
circumstance  would  perhaps  have  sufficed  to  in¬ 
duce  me  to  refuse  the  oath,  but  considerations  of 
another  nature,  1  confess,  have  exercised  a  deci¬ 
sive  influence  on  my  mind.  Circumstances  ren¬ 
dered  me,  in  1848,  as  a  member  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic. 
As  such — and  I  glory  in  it  at  present — 1  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  abolition  of  all  political  oaths.  At  a 
later  periiai  1  was  named  by  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly  President  of  the  Executive  Committee ;  my 
acts  in  this  last-named  situation  are  too  well  known 
to  the  public  for  me  to  have  need  to  mention  them 
here.  Yon  can  comprehend,  Monsieur  le  Minis¬ 
tre,  that  in  presence  of  these  reminiscences  my 
conscience  has  imposed  on  me  a  resolution  which 
perhaps  the  Director  of  the  Observatory  would 
have  hesitated  to  come  to.  I  had  always  thought 
that  by  the  terms  of  the  law  an  astronomer  at  the 
Bureau  of  Longitude  was  appointed  for  life,  but 
your  decision  has  undeceived  me.  I  have,  there¬ 
fore,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  to  request  you  to  ap¬ 
point  a  day  on  which  I  shall  have  to  quit  an  estab¬ 
lishment  which  I  have  been  inliabiting  now  for  near 
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half  a  century.  That  eatablisbinent,  thanks  to  the 
rotection  given  to  it  by  the  Governments  which 
ave  succeeded  each  other  in  France  for  the  last 
forty  years — thanks,  above  all,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say,  to  the  kindness  of  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
blies  in  regard  to  me — has  risen  from  its  ruins  and 
its  insignificance,  and  can  now  be  offered  to 
strangers  as  a  model.  It  is  not  without  a  profound 
sentiment  of  grief  that  I  shall  separate  from  so 
many  fine  instruments,  to  the  construction  of  which 
1  have  more  or  less  contributed ;  it  is  not  without 
lively  apprehension  that  I  shall  behold  the  means 
of  research  created  by  me  passing  into  malevolent 
or  even  hostile  hands;  but  my  conscience  has 
spoken,  and  I  am  bound  to  obey  its  dictates.  I  am 
anxious  that  in  this  circumstance  every  thing  shall 
pass  in  the  most  open  manner;  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  I  hasten  to  inform  you,  Monsieur  le  Mi- 
nistre,  that  I  will  address  to  all  the  great  acade¬ 
mies  of  Europe  and  America — for  I  have  long  had 
the  honor  of  belonging  to  them — s  circular  to 
intimate  my  removal  from  an  establishment  with 
which  my  name  had  been  in  some  sort  identified, 
and  which  was  for  nie  a  second  country.  I  desire 
it  to  be  known  everywhere  that  the  motives  which 
have  dictated  my  determination  have  nothing  for 
which  my  children  can  ever  blush.  I  owe  these 
explanations  above  all  to  the  first-rate  tarans  who 
honor  me  with  their  friendship,  such  as  Humboldt, 
Faraday,  Brewster,  Melloni,  &c.  I  am  anxious, 
also,  that  these  illustrious  personages  shall  not  be 
uneasy  concerning  the  great  change  which  this 
determination  of  mine  will  produce  in  my  exist¬ 
ence.  My  health  has  without  doubt  been  much 
impaired  in  the  service  of  my  country.  A  man 
cannot  have  passed  a  part  of  his  life,  going  from 
mountain-peak  to  mountain-peak,  in  the  wildest 
districts  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  precise  figure  of  the  earth  ;  in  the  inhospita¬ 
ble  regions  of  Africa  comprised  between  Bougia 
and  the  capital  of  the  Regency  ;  in  Algerine  cor¬ 
sairs  ;  in  the  prisons  of  Majorca,  of  Rosas,  and 
Palamos,  without  profound  traces  being  left  behind. 
But  1  may  remind  my  friends,  that  a  hand  without 
vigor  can  still  hold  a  pen,  and  that  the  half-blind 
old  man  will  always  find  near  him  persons  anxious 
to  note  down  his  words.  Receive,  Monsieur  le 
Ministre,  the  assurance  of  my  respect. 

Fs.  Araoo. 

When  this  letter  was  forwarded  to  M. 
Fortoul,  a  copy  of  it  was  at  the  same  time 
sent  to  the  journals  and  published  in  Paris — 
a  step  which  indicated  the  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  author  that  no  change  could  be 
expected  in  the  resolution  of  the  Prince. 
He,  however,  was  mistaken.  The  views  and 
sentiments  which  it  contained  were  calcu¬ 
lated  to  influence  a  generous  mind,  and  to 
such  influences  the  Minister  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  was  far  from  being  insensible.  Be¬ 
fore  accepting  of  Arago’s  resignation,  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  take  the  orders  of 
the  Prince,  who  seems  instantly  to  have 
made  an  exception  in  Arago's  favor  by  dis¬ 


pensing  with  his  taking  the  oath  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  This  noble  act,  for  which  we 
give  high  credit  to  the  Prince  as  well  as  to 
his  Minister,  was  intimated  to  Arago  in  the 
following  letter : 

Monsieur : — In  excusing  yourself  on  May  9, 
on  the  score  of  ill-health,  for  not  attending  with 
your  colleagues  of  the  Board  of  Longitude  to 
take  the  oath  to  the  Prince-President  aid  to  the 
Constitution,  you  had  authorized  me  to  suppose 
that  yon  would  not  decline  an  obligation  imposed 
by  the  Constitution  on  all  public  functionaries. 
Your  second  letter,  which  bears  the  same  date, 
but  which  I  received  at  a  later  hour,  does  not  al¬ 
low  me  to  entertain  that  hope.  Without  stopping 
to  remark  on  the  change  of  language  which  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with,  and  on  the 
terms,  so  little  guarded,  which  I  was  surprised 
to  meet  with  on  this  occasion  from  your  pen,  I 
considered  it  my  duty  to  take  the  orders  of  the 
Prince  before  I  accepted  your  resignation.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  has  authorized  me  to 
admit  an  exception  in  favor  of  a  tavant  whose 
works  have  thrown  lustre  on  France,  and  whose 
existence  his  Government  would  regret  to  embit¬ 
ter.  The  publicity  given  to  your  letters  will  not 
change  in  any  respect  the  resolution  which  1  con¬ 
sider  it  an  honor  to  transmit  to  you.  Receive, 
Monsieur,  the  assurance  of  my  distinguished 
consideration.  H.  Fortoul. 

Although  the  tenure  of  the  Observatory 
thus  granted  to  its  Director,  when  on  his 
death-bed,  was  one  of  short  duration,  it  yet 
saved  him  from  the  mortification  and  suffer¬ 
ing  of  a  removal,  and  was  therefore  an  act 
of  clemency  to  be  respected  even  by  those 
who  would  have  preferred  to  have  seen  him 
with  the  martyr’s  crown.  He  was  indeed, 
at  this  time,  given  up  by  the  most  sanguine 
of  his  physicians,  and  it  was  the  wonder  of 
all  his  friends  how  even  his  robust  frame  had 
not  given  way  under  the  many  complications 
of  disease  which  assailed  it.  As  a  last, 
though  a  hopeless  resource,  however,  his 
friends  advised  him  to  try  the  effect  of  his 
native  air.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees  about  the  end  of  July, 
1853,  accompanied  by  his  niece,  Madame 
Laugier.  But,  alas !  no  air,  however  pure  ; 
no  exercise,  however  salutary ;  no  scenery, 
however  lovely,  possessed  the  power  to  heal 
or  to  relieve.  The  elixir  of  life  is  not  an  in¬ 
gredient  of  the  atmosphere :  The  alchemist 
has  not  found  it  in  his  alembic,  and  the  phi¬ 
losopher  only  in  his  dreams :  If  it  is  ever 
administered  to  human  infirmities,  it  must 
come  from  the  Great  Physician.  Arago  re¬ 
turned  from  the  genial  breezes  of  the  south, 
without  any  new  element  of  health — n;ore 
I  infirm  indeed  than  be  went,  notwithstanding 
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the  devoted  attention  of  his  niece.  When 
on  his  way  home,  Arsgo  went  much  out  of 
his  way  in  order  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
father  of  M.  Flourens,  his  colleague  as  Per¬ 
petual  Secretary  of  the  Academy,  in  order 
to  bring  him  news  of  the  old  man.  When 
they  met,  he  had  nothing  more  agreeable  to 
say  than — "An  invalid  myself,  who  am  about 
to  die,  I  have  seen  your  father.”  Diabetes, 
at  hrst  not  very  severe,  had  rapidly  wasted 
his  strength.  This  was  followed  with  the 
albuminurie,  the  disease  of  Dr.  Bright,  for 
which  no  cure  is  known,  and  which  so  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  hU  frame,  that  at  the  end 
of  seven  months  he  was  reduced  to  a  skele¬ 
ton.  A  dropsy  in  the  chest  and  swelling  of 
the  limbs  supervened,  and  the  master  dis¬ 
ease  was  not  allowed  to  triumph  over  one  of 
the  strongest  of  human  constitutions.  On 
Saturday,  the  6r.st  of  October,  he  was  visited 
by  his  great  and  distinguished  friend.  Lord 
Brougham,  when  he  was  able  to  take  a  large 
share  in  the  conversation.  Arago  was  much 
excited  by  the  interview,  and  Lord  Brougham 
deeply  depressed.  It  is  stated  by  M.  Bar- 
ral,  that  M.  Biot  had  an  interview  with 
Arago  three  hours  before  his  death,  when 
he  said  to  his  distinguished  colleague,  "  I 
intend  to  resign  my  situation  of  Perpetual 
Secretary  to  the  Academy,  since  I  can  no 
longer  discharge  its  duties.”  "  If  you  do,” 
said  Biot,  in  words  that  should  never  be  for¬ 
gotten,  "  we  4rill  all  come  to  you  in  a  body 
to  bring  it  back  to  you,  and  reprotch  you 
for  your  ingratitude.”  These  noble  expres¬ 
sions  from  one  of  his  worthiest  rivals  must 
have  been  the  sweetest  anodyne  to  the  dying 
philosopher.  In  a  few  hours,  on  the  2d  Oc¬ 
tober,  1852,  he  breathed  his  last,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven  years  and  seven  months. 

In  his  personal  appearance  Arago  was 
tall  and  handsome.*  The  Spanish  bloo*d  of 
his  ancestors  was  visible,  even  in  its  dilution. 
His  figure  was  remarkable  in  its  proportions; 
and  when  we  first  saw  him  in  the  28th  year 
of  his  age,  it  was  fully  developed.  His  dark 
penetrating  eye  did  not  lose  its  lustre  even 
among  the  thick  eyebrows  which  oversha¬ 
dowed  it,  and  revealed  a  soul  full  of  genius, 
and  a  heart  instinct  with  warm  affection,  and 
inaccessible  to  every  low  and  illiberal  senti¬ 
ment. 

Although  Arago  had  refused  his  allegiance 
to  the  Imperial  Government,  on  the  ground 
of  his  democratic  opinions,  the  Emperor, 


*  There  i*  a  good  engraving  of  Arago  from  the 
po^rait  by  Henry  Scheffer,  and  an  excellent  bust 
of  him  from  the  chisel  of  David  of  Angers. 


with  much  good  taste,  decreed  to  him  a  pub¬ 
lic  funeral,  which  took  place  on  the  5th  of 
October,  with  all  the  military  pomp  which  is 
so  well  understood  in  Paris.  As  an  Imperial 
act  it,  of  course,  did  not  gratify  the  demo¬ 
cratic  body ;  and  it  was  said,  that  when  the 
Moniteur  announced  in  the  morning  that  the 
Emperor  intended  to  do  honor  to  his  illustri¬ 
ous  subject,  the  republican  chiefs  held  a 
meeting  and  recommended  to  their  friends 
not  to  appear  at  the  funeral.  But  whether 
such  orders  were  disobeyed,  or  never  issued, 
or,  if  issued,  never  received,  a  large  mass  of 
the  cortdge  consisted  of  that  party  with  whom 
Arago  had  no  sympathy,  and  who  had  been 
in  arms  against  him  in  the  insurrection  of 
-June.  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
remains  of  the  deceased  were  transferred  to 
a  chapelle  ardente  under  the  principal  gate 
of  the  Observatory,  where  his  friends  were 
admitted  to  the  ceremony  of  sprinkling  them 
with  holy  water.  While  this  was  going  on, 
a  brigade  of  infantry,  commanded  by  Gen¬ 
eral  ^naud,  who  were  soon  after  joined  by 
two  hundred  men  of  the  National  Guard, 
lined  both  the  sides  of  the  avenue  of  the 
Luxembourg.  At  noon  the  procession  began 
to  move,  headed  by  two  companies  of  infan¬ 
try,  the  bind  playing  a  solemn  dirge.  Next 
came  the  General  with  his  staff  and  an  escort 
of  horse  chasseurs,  attired  in  their  uniform 
of  blue  and  black,  with  woollen  bonnets, 
which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  Cossacks. 
Then  came  two  other  companies  of  infantry, 
the  detachment  of  National  Guards,  two 
mourning-carriages,  containing  the  clergy  of 
St.  Jaques  des  Haut  Pas,  a  plain  hearse, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  and  containing  the 
body  of  the  deceased,  followed  by  Emmanuel 
and  Alfred  Arago,  his  two  sons,  Jaques  and 
Victor  Arago,  his  two  brothers,  M.  Matbieu 
and  M.  Laugier,  his  brother  -  in  -  law  and 
nephew,  with  his  other  relations  and  numer¬ 
ous  friends.  These  were  followed  by  the 
members  of  the  Institute  and  a  crowd  of  his 
political  friends,  among  whom  were  Gamier 
Pages,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Provisional 
Government  of  1 848  ;  M.  Pagnerre,  one  of 
its  secretaries;  M.  Bastide,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  under  the  Government  of  General 
Cavaignac ;  M.  Berange  ;  Horace  Say ;  Cou¬ 
sins  ;  Colonel  Guinaud,  of  the  Parisian  artil¬ 
lery,  who,  having  joined  M.  Ledru  Rollin  in 
the  demonstration  of  the  13lh  June,  1849, 
had  been  sentenced  to  banishment,  but  was 
subsequently  pardoned ;  MM.  Lasteyrie,  Jules 
Favre,  Flandin,  and  other  members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  Two  imperial  car¬ 
riages  of  state  followed  this  band  of  friends. 
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in  which  were  seated’the  representatives  of 
the  Government,  Marshal  Vaillant,  Grand 
Mareschal  of  the  palace,  and  M.  Ducos, 
Minister  of  Marine,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
M.  Fortoul,  directed,  ad  interim,  the  bureau 
of  Public  Instruction;  the  Prince  Napoleon 
was  represented  by  Colonel  Desmarets,  his 
first  aid-de-camp,  and  two  battalions  of  in¬ 
fantry  terminated  the  procession.  The  cor¬ 
tege  descended  the  avenue  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  and  passing  close  to  the  place  where 
Marshal  Ney  was  shot,  proceeded  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Jaques  des  Haut  Pas,  where, 
amid  the  relatives  and  personal  friends  of 
the  deceased,  the  funeral  service  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  parish  priest  and  a  numerous 
body  of  the  clergy. 

The  cortege  resumed  its  march  at  one 
o’clock  to  the  Cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise, 
where  the  mortal  remains  of  Arago  were 
deposited,  amid  the  regrets  and  tears  of  his 
friends.  The  cords  of  the  pall  were  held  by 
M.  Biot,  the  Father  of  the  Academy  ;  M. 
Goudchaux,  a  Minister  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  an  Eleve  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  a  Workman.  M.  Flourens,  the 
distinguished  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  for  the  Physical  Sciences,  pro¬ 
nounced  over  his  tomb  a  beautiful  and  elo¬ 
quent  oration,  of  which  the  following  are 
some  of  the  most  interesting  paragraphs : 

Death  always  takes  us  by  surprise.  During 
the  last  six  months  a  cruel  disease  ought  to  have 
deprived  us  of  every  hope  of  seeing  M.  Arago 
again  among  us ;  and  yet  the  blow  which  has 
struck  us  has  alarmed  us  as  deeply  as  if  it  had 
been  unforeseen,  (t  is  because  the  void  which 
certain  men  leave  behind  them  is  greater  than 
even  our  fears  had  anticipated,  and  that  we  do  not 
discover  its  extent  till  it  has  been  made.  It  is 
because  the  intellect  which  has  been  extinguished 
was  a  powerful  intellect,  upon  which  the  Academy 
delighted  to  lean, — a  wonderful  intelligence,  even 
to  embrace  the  whole  body  of  science  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  it,  and  in  which  there  seems  to  be  realized 
to  some  extent  the  noble  mission  of  our  Academy, 
and  even  its  motto, — to  discover, — to  invent, — and 
toferfeci:  Invenit  el  jierjicit  .  .  . 

This  is  not  the  place  to  recount  the  labors  of  a 
scientific  life  the  most  active,  the  most  ardent,  and 
the  most  versatile.  M.  Arago  had  the  genius  of 
invention.  He  opened  new  paths.  His  discover¬ 
ies  in  colored  polarization,  on  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  magnetism  and  electricity,  and  on  the 
magnetism  of  rotation,  are  discoveries  of  a  high 
class,  which  unveil  unknown  horizons  and  found 
new  sciences.  Nor  was  he  less  skilful  or  less 
successful  in  another  line  of  discovery.  M.  Arm- 
go  did  not  insulate  himself  in  his  own  success; 
he  panted  with  the  same  ardor  for  tlie  success  of 
the  body  to  which  lie  belonged.  He  made  it  a 
duty  to  seek  out  and  encourage  the  young  talent 
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which  promised  new  glory  to  the  Academy,  and 
in  the  career  of  the  sciences  there  are  scarcely 
any  of  his  contemporaries  who  have  not  been  at¬ 
tached  to  him  by  the  ties  of  gratitude.  .  .  . 

From  the  moment  he  appeared  at  his  post  of 
Perpetual  Secretary,  a  life  more  active  seemed 
to  circulate  in  the  Academy.  He  knew,  by  a 
familiarity  always  seducing  in  a  superior  man, 
how  to  gain  the  confidence,  and  to  conciliate  for 
his  purpose  the  warmest  attachment.  This  gift, 
— this  art  of  success,  he  placed  wholly  at  the 
service  of  the  body  of  which  he  was  the  organ. 
Never  did  the  action  of  the  Academy  appear  so 
powerful, — never  did  it  extend  so  far.  The  sci¬ 
ences  seemed  to  throw  out  a  universal  lustre,  and 
to  diffuse  more  abundantly  their  beneficent  light 
over  all  the  productive  forces  of  onr  country. 

To  a  penetration  unrivalled  there  was  added  in 
Arago  an  extraordinary  talent  for  analysis.  His 
power  of  expounding  the  labors  of  other  men 
seemed  to  be  but  an  amusement  to  his  mind.  In  his 
functions  as  Secretary,  his  quick  and  easy  thought, 
his  spiritual  turn,  his  piquant  expressions,  fasci¬ 
nated  his  colleagues,  who,  always  surprised  at  so 
many  wonderful  qualities,  listened  to  him  with  a 
pleasure  mixed  with  admiration.  .  .  . 

The  noble  veterans  of  science  in  every  part  of 
the  civilized  world,  from  Berlin  to  London,  from 
iSt.  Petersburg  to  Philadelphia,  will  sympathize  in 
our  grief.  Studious  generations  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  each  other  in  the  la.st  forty  years  will 
repeat  to  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  youths  who 
to-day  replace  them  in  our  brilliant  schools,  how 
well  he  knew  to  make  himself  loved,  and  all  the 
power  of  the  kind  sympathy  of  a  master,  on  whose 
tomb  they  have  this  moment  come  to  lay  the 
homage  of  their  grief. 

This  man,  in  whom  were  united  so  many  high 
qualities,  spent  a  part  of  his  life  amid  the  devotion 
of  his  family.  He  had  experienced  all  the  sweets 
of  filial  piety :  the  chain  of  his  affections  had  ex¬ 
tended  itself  without  being  weakened :  his  bro¬ 
thers  ,his  sisters,  were  always  at  his  house  as  under 
the  paternal  roof :  his  own  children  and  theirs 
equally  belonged  to  him;  and  thus  he  found  a 
daughter*  whose  pious  and  touching  care  ought 
to^  receive  this  day  the  tribute  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  Academy. 

The  allusion  of  M.  Flourens  to  the  patri¬ 
otic  youth  who  had  come  to  express  their 
grief  at  Lis  tomb,  was  to  the  band  of  young 
philosophers  and  heroes  from  the  public 
schools  of  the  metropolis,  who  had  deputed 
M.  Barral,  one  of  the  young  friends  of  Arago, 
to  **  address  to  him  their  last  adieu.”  This 
he  did  in  the  following  brief  and  affecting 
terms : 

Illu8triou.9  master — much-loved  master — noble 
citizen — it  is  a  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 
sad  honor,  for  me  to  express  a  sentiment  which 

*  Madame  Laugier,  his  nieee,  and  the  daughter 
of  M.  Mathieu.  M.  Arago  had  lost  his  wife,  a 
Roussillaise  like  himselfi  the  daughter  of  M.  Carrier 
Chief  Engineer  of  Roads  and  Bridges,  and  remark* 
able  for  her  personal  beauty  and  acoomplishments' 
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now  fills  every  heart.  Thy  constant  solicitude 
for  the  progress  of  human  knowledge  has  always 
induced  thee  to  take  the  young  by  the  hand,  and 
to  inspire  them  with  thy  passion  for  science.  On 
the  eve  of  thy  death,  the  last  word  which  thou 
spokei't  to  us  was,  “  Work — work  diligently  !” 

This  sublime  lesson  will  remain  engraven  on 
the  heart  of  every  young  philosopher.  They  will 
feel  compelled  to  follow  the  path  which  thy  genius 
has  opened.  In  falling  asleep  into  immortality, 
tliou  hast  desired  to  teach  tliem  that  work  is  the 
only  means  of  rendering  service  to  their  country 
and  to  humanity.  Thanks  on  their  behalf — Adieu 
in  the  name  of  youth — in  the  name  of  its  admira* 
tion  of  thee — of  its  love  for  thy  memory — 1  tell  it 
thee,  and  thou  mayest  count  upon  it.  Adieu  ! 

Although  we  are  not  accustomed  in  Eng¬ 
land  thus  to  address  the  dead,  and  to  laud  the 
departed  spirit  on  its  way  to  the  judgment- 
seat,  we  may  yet  appropriate  the  nobility  of 
the  sentiment ;  and  in  the  hope  that  England 
may  yet  have  institutions  like  France,  fur 
rewarding  those  immortal  labors  “  wliich 
render  service  to  their  country  and  to  hu¬ 
manity,”  we  may  implore  the  distinguished 
youth  in  our  own  universities  and  schools  to 
follow  the  advice  of  Arago,  and  to  be  as¬ 
sured  that  there  can  be  no  reward  without 
labor,  no  laurel  without  toil,  and  no  intellect¬ 
ual  glory  without  an  intellectual  campaign. 

*  At  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  of  the  10th  October,  M.  Combes,  the 
President,  who  had  been  absent  at  the  la^t 
meeting,  deplored  in  a  few  touching  sentences 
the  long  and  painful  disease  “  which  had  ter¬ 
minated  a  life  so  precious  to  his  colleagues, 
to  his  country,  and  to  science.” 

Arago  was  among  the  small  number  of 
men  who  have  sacrificed  fortune  to  science  ; 
a  sacrifice  which  cannot  be  deemed  a  great 
one  by  those  who,  like  him,  regarded  money 
as  of  no  other  use  to  the  philosopher  than  to 
enable  him  to  pursue  bis  researches  free  from 
professional  anxieties  and  pecuniary  difficul¬ 
ties.  His  habits  were  simple  and  frugal ; 
and  his  income,  never  we  believe  reaching 
£500  a  year,  was  not  more  than  w  as  reejuired  | 
to  educate  his  family  in  Paris.  Vice-Admi¬ 
ral  Baudin,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Longitude,  informs  us,  “That  during  the  four 
months  in  which  he  held  the  portfolio  of  the 
Marine,  M.  Arago,  in  the  face  of  the  embar¬ 
rassments  at  the  Treasury,  abstained  from 
touching  his  salary  as  Minister,  desiring  that 
his  services  in  these  difficult  circumstances 
should  be  purely  gratuitous.” 

In  the  same  liberal  spirit,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Perpetual  Secretary,  he  resigned  his 
professorship  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  to 
avoid  the  charge  of  being  a  pluralist.  As 
Director  of  the  Observatory,  be  never  would 


accept  any  other  allowance  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  Board  of  Longitude. 
When  disease  had  incapacitated  him  from 
the  usual  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  Se¬ 
cretaryship  of  the  Academy,  he  tormented 
himself  with  the  idea  that  he  ought  not  to 
accept  a  salary  for  which  he  had  not  given 
value,  and  was  thus  led  to  the  proposal  of 
resigning  the  oflfice  to  which  we  have  already 
referred. 

The  religious  condition  of  great  men — of 
sages  almost  divine,  whom  God  has  chosen 
to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  his  universe,  and 
to  whom  he  has,  for  this  purpose,  given  a 
portion  of  his  own  bright  intelligence — is  a 
topic  too  tender  for  the  world’s  gaze ;  too 
deep  for  the  world’s  scrutiny.  We  doubtless 
admire,  and  perchance  envy,  the  humble  in¬ 
quirer  who  has  been  startled  by  no  difficul¬ 
ties  of  faith,  and  receives  in  meekness  the 
revelation  from  on  high ;  but  let  us  not  pre¬ 
judge  the  bolder,  and  perhaps  more  anxious 
mind,  who  has  not  ventured  to  embalm  his 
faith  in  a  religious  profession,  or  to  announce 
it  as  a  peace-offering  to  society.  The  phi¬ 
losopher  who  has  surmounted  intellectual 
difficulties  by  his  genius,  may  succeed  in 
mastering  more  mystic  truths,  and  we  know 
not  at  what  hour  of  a  failing  life,  or  during 
which  of  the  list  pubes  of  the  departing 
sjiirit,  the  great  truth  may  be  revealed  and 
accepted.  In  the  writings  of  Arago  these 
subjects  have  not  been  presented  to  our  no¬ 
tice,  and  we  should  not  have  referred  to 
them  here  but  for  a  painful  anecdote  which 
has  been  published  by  M.  De  U  Rive.* 

*  This  anecdote  has  been  published  more  than 
once,  and  commented  on  in  a  way  we  should  not 
have  ex{>ected.  Our  readers  may  desire  to  peruse 
it.  It  forms  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  third 
brief  notice  of  M.  Arago  in  our  list  “We  were 
conversing  on  the  wonders  of  creation — on  the 
great  question  of  the  formation  of  worlds.  The 
name  of  God  came  naturally  to  be  used.  This  led 
him  to  complain  of  the  difficulty  which  his  intelli¬ 
gence  esi>eriencrd  in  comprehending  (rod:  one  saw 
clearly  the  struggle  which  passed  in  his  mind  with 
regard  to  truths  which  are  often  more  felt  than  de¬ 
monstrated  by  the  help  of  pure  reason.  ‘But,’ 
said  I,  ‘  it  is  yet  more  difficult  not  to  comprehend 
God  than  to  comprehend  Him.’  He  did  not  deny 
this;  but  only  added,  *In  this  case  I  abstain,  for  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  comprehend  rightly  the  God 
of  you  philoeophera’  *  But  it  is  not  of  Him  we  are 
now  talking.’  1  replied,  *  though  I  am  of  opinion  that 
true  philosophy  conducts  necessarily  to  the  notion 
of  God.  It  is  of  the  God  of  the  Christians  that  I 
meant  to  speak.’  ‘Ah I’  said  be  to  me,  ‘it  is  the 
God  of  my  mother,  before  whom  she  always  found 
so  much  comfort  in  kneeling.’  ‘Without  doubt,' 
said  I.  He  added  no  more.  His  heart  had  spoken. 
This  time  he  had  understood.”  We  must  leave  our 
reader  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  the  import  and 
moral  of  this  conversation. 
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Having  thus  given  our  readers  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Arago,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  offer  them  a  condensed 
account  of  those  great  discoveries  in  science 
which  have  placed  his  name  in  the  honorary 
lists  of  all  the  great  Academies  in  the  Old 
and  the  New  Worlds.  The  most  important, 
doubtless,  of  all  his  discoveries  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  polarization  and  diffrac¬ 
tion  of  light.  In  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  a  Danish  philosopher,  Bar- 
tholinus,  had  discovered  a  transparent  mine¬ 
ral  called  Iceland  spar,  which  had  the 
remarkable  property  of  giving  two  images 
of  every  thing,  or  of  refracting  a  single  pencil 
of  light  into  two  pencils — a  property  now 
well  known  under  the  name  of  the  double 
refraction  of  light.  Huygens,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Dutch  philosopher,  discovered  that 
one  of  these  pencils  had  different  properties 
from  the  other,  and  also  from  the  original 
pencil  of  which  they  were  the  halves,  or 
from  any  other  pencil  of  exactly  the  same 
size  that  had  not  passed  through  the  spar. 
He  had,  in  short,  discovered  that  the  two 
pencils  formed  by  the  spar  were  pencils  of 
polarized  light,  as  they  were  afterwards  call¬ 
ed  ;  but  it  was  left  to  Newton,  who  knew 
much  less  of  the  subject  than  Huygens,  to 
remark  that  the  sides  of  the  two  pencils 
had  acquired  different  properties  in  passing 
through  the  spar. 

This  interesting  truth,  though  well  known 
to  every  philosopher  in  Eutope,  slumbered 
for  more  than  a  century,  till  1810,  when  it 
burst  forth  in  a  new  form,  the  germ  of  new 
arts,  and  the  principle  of  new  sciences.  When 
Malus,  a  celebrated  French  philosopher,  was 
viewing  through  a  piece  of  Iceland  spar  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun  reflected  from  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  Luxembourg,  he  found 
that  the  pencil  of  light  thus  reflected  had 
acquired  hy  rejlexion  the  same  properties  as 
if  it  had  been  one  of  the  two  pencils  refracted 
by  Iceland  spar.  Thus  he  was  led  to  the 
great  Xruth,  that  a  ray  of  common  liyht  re¬ 
flected  at  a  certain  angle,  differing  with  the 
nature  of  the  body,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  is 
polarized,  or  has  the  same  property  as  one  of 
the  rays  produced  by  the  double  refraction 
of  Iceland  spar. 

This  discovery  was  followed  by  others 
which  wo  owe  to  Malus  and  other  philoso¬ 
phers  ;  but  in  none  of  the  new  observations 
thus  made  were  any  phenomena  of  color 
observed.  The  discovery  of  colored  polariza¬ 
tion  was  reserved  for  Arago,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  those  numerous  and  splendid  re¬ 
searches  which  have  been  made  in  every  part 
of  Europe.  On  the  11th  August,  1811, 


Arago  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  a  paper  “  On  a  particular  modiflea- 
tion  which  the  luminous  rays  experience  on 
their  passage  through  cei^in  transparent 
bodies.”  In  transmitting  polarized  light 
through  thin  plates  of  sulphate  of  lime,  mica, 
and  rock-crystal,  and  subsequently  analyzing 
them  with  a  prism  of  calcareous  spar,  made 
so  as  to  separate  distinctly  the  two  images, 
the  most  beautiful  complementary  colors 
were  produced,  the  color  of  one  of  the  images 
being  complementary  to  that  of  the  other. 
These  colors  varied  with  the  thickness  of  the 
plate,  which  he  sometimes  reduced  to  such 
a  degree  of  thinness  that  it  had  not  the  power 
of  producing  colors  at  all.  Though  in  the 
same  plate  the  colors  varied  with  the  thick¬ 
ness,  yet  there  were  other  causes  on  which 
they  depended.  When  the  transparent  plate 
WHS  turned  round,  Arago  found  that  there 
were  two  positions  of  the  plate  at  right  an¬ 
gles  to  one  another,  in  which  the  crystal 
gave  no  colors,  while  they  appeared  in  all 
intermediate  positions.* 

These  fundamental  observations  attracted 
the  notice  and  admiration  of  other  members 
of  the  Institute,  and  M.  Biot,  with  his  usual 
diligence  and  ardor,  and  the  use  of  fine  ap¬ 
paratus  given  him  by  the  Academy,  added 
to  them  a  series  of  brilliant  discoveries. 
Though  occupied  with  his  duties  in  the  Ob¬ 
servatory,  M.  Arago  continued  his  optical 
researches.  In  his  experiments  with  quartz 
he  had  observed  along  the  axis  of  the  crystal 
certain  colors  which,  though  they  increased 
and  diminished  with  the  thickness  of  the 
plate,  he  considered  as  differing  in  their  na¬ 
ture  from  the  ordinary  polarized  tints.  These 
tints  were  the  same  as  those  subsequently 
discovered  in  many  fluids  by  Seebeck  and 
Biot,  which  have  been  so  beautifully  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  the  latter,  and  made  tjie  basis  of  a 
series  of  researches  as  important  to  the  sci¬ 
ences  as  they  have  been  useful  in  the  arts. 

Among  the  most  interesting  optical  dis¬ 
coveries  of  M.  Arago,  we  must  enumerate 
those  on  the  interference  of  common  and 
polarized  light.  The  shadows  of  ail  bodies 
in  light  proceeding  from  a  point  or  narrow 
aperture  are  surrounded  with  several  colored 
fringes,  produced  by  what  is  called  diffrac¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  shadows  themselves  there 

*  The  phenomena  of  colored  polarization  were 
discovered,  by  independent  observation,  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  and  exhibited  to  the  Roval  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  when  no  knowledge  of  M.  Aragons 
observationa  existed  in  Scotland,  owing  to  the 
interrupted  communication  between  France  and 
England.  The  priority  of  discovery,  however,  be¬ 
longs  distinctly  to  M.  Arago. 
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are  other  fringes  parallel,  generally  speaking, 
to  the  former  Our  celebrated  countryman, 
Dr.  Thomas  Young,  proved,  that  these  inner 
fringes  disappeared  when  the  light  on  one 
side  of  the  body  was  intercepted,  thus  es¬ 
tablishing  that  they  were  produced  by  the 
interference  of  the  rays  that  passed  by  one 
side  with  those  that  passed  by  the  other. 
M.  Arngo  made  one  of  the  greatest  discov¬ 
eries  on  this  subject,  by  showing  that  when 
the  light  was  intercepted  by  a  transparent 
plate,  the  fringes  were  displaced  by  a  quan¬ 
tity  depending  on  the  refractive  power  and 
thickness  of  the  plate.  Hence,  he  was  led 
to  many  fine  results — for  example,  to  the  de¬ 
termination  that  the  index  of  refraction  from 
a  vacuum  into  dry  air  was  1.0002945,  and 
from  a  vacuum  into  air  saturated  with  hu¬ 
midity,  1.0002936. 

The  experiment  of  displaceme^^  has,  how¬ 
ever,  ltd  to  still  greater  results.'  M.  Dela- 
rive  has  maintained  that  the  experiment 
proves  that  the  displaced  ray  was  retarded 
in  its  passage  through  the  transparent  plate, 
and,  consequently,  ^at  the  Newtonian  theo¬ 
ry  of  emission  was  false.  The  experiment 
proves  nothing  more  than  the  displacement ; 
and  though  Arago  had  devised,  for  many 
years,  an  experiment  for  proving  that  light 
moved  slower  in  transparent  iKxlies  than  in 
air,  it  was  not  till  Leon  Foucault,  under  his 
directions,  completed  the  fine  experiment 
which  we  have  ourselves  seen,  from  which 
he  has  drawn  the  conclusion  that  light  moves 
with  less  velocity  in  toater  than  in  air.  and, 
consequently,  that  he  has  experimentally  de~ 
monstrated  the  truth  of  the  undulatory  theory, 
and  the  falsehood  of  the  Newtonian. 

In  various  notices  of  the  discoveries  of 
Arago,  where  this  last  experiment  is  adduced 
to  prove  not  only  a  truth  but  a  theory,  it  is 
stated  that  English  writers  make  the  two 
theories  a  question  of  jHitriotism,  and  that 
“Sir  David  Brewster  and  Lord  Brougham 
are  emissionists.”  These  persons  might  have 
eliminated  patriotism  from  the  list  of  emis- 
sionist  arguments,  had  they  added — which 
they  might  have  done,  with  equal,  if  not 
with  much  more  truth — that  M.  Biot,  with¬ 
out  exception  the  most  profound  and  accom¬ 
plished  optical  philosopher  of  the  day,  is  an 
emissiomst.  These  three  individuals  deny 
what  is  thus  intended  to  be  an  aspersion 
upon  them.  M.  Biot  wittily  said  to  I./ord 
Brougham,  in  reference  to  these  charges, 
that  he  is  a  "rieniste,”  waiting  doubtless, 
like  his  colleagues  in  the  Institute,  for  that 
effulgent  light  which  has  not  yet  burst  upon 
them  either  from  Cambridge  or  from  Paris. 
YOU  xxxa  NO.  II. 


Sir  David  Brewster  has  long  ago  declared 
that  the  emission  theory  is  incapable  of  ex¬ 
plaining  very  many  optical  phenomena  which 
the  undulatory  theory  readily  explains,  and 
has  expressed  his  highest  admiration  of  the 
latter  as  a  mathematical  theory.  We  believe 
that  we  may  venture  to  add,  that  this  is  the 
opinion  both  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Biot ; 
but  when  we  are  called  upon  by  persons  in 
Cambridge,  who  have  scarcely  ever  made  an 
experiment  on  the  subject,  and  have  been 
more  recently  called  upon  by  writers  in  Pa¬ 
ris,  who  have  not  made  many  more,  to  sur¬ 
render  our  judgments,  and  give  in  our  alle¬ 
giance  to  a  great  speculation,  we  can  only 
express  our  wonder  at  the  intolerance  of  the 
age.  M.  Arago  himself  never  even  asserted 
that  the  undulatory  theory  was  demonstrated 
by  his  own  early  experiments  and  those  of 
Fresnel.  He  for  twelve  years  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  experiment  of  Foucault  as  a 
confirmation  of  his  views ;  and  were  he  alive, 
he  would  tell  us,  with  his  usual  candor,  that 
something  more  is  wanting  to  make  the  pre¬ 
vailing  theory  of  light  a  theory  of  universal 
and  necessary  faith.  Even  M.  I’Abbe  Moi- 
gno,  who  has,  more  than  any  living  writer, 
denounced  the  just  caution  of  men  who  are 
entitled  to  be  cautious, — even  he,  who  has 
seen,  as  we  also  have  done,  the  grand  expe¬ 
riment  of  Foucault,  and  given  the  best  ac¬ 
count  of  it,  makes  the  remark,  “  that  the  ex¬ 
perimental  researches  of  MM.  Fizeau  and 
Foucault  are  an  evident  confirmation  of  the 
theory  of  undulations  !”  We  agree  with  the 
Abbe  in  the  justice  of  the  sentiment,  but  we 
will  not  believe  that  these  researches  are  a 
demonstration  of  it,  on  the  authority  even  of 
a  bull,  however  loudly  fulminated  from  any 
of  the  intellectual  Vaticans  of  Europe.* 

No  less  interesting  than  the  experiments 
we  have  mentioned  are  those  of  Arago  on 
the  interference  of  polarized  rays.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  Fresnel,  he  showed  that  two 
pencils  of  light  polarized  in  the  same  plane 
interfere  with  one  another  exactly  like  pen¬ 
cils  of  common  light ;  2d,  That  two  pencils 
whose  planes  of  polarization  form  an  acute 
angle  with  one  another  interfere  only  partial¬ 
ly,  the  intensity  of  the  fringes  being  greatly 
diminished  ;  3d,  That  rays  polarized  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  do  not  interfere  at  all ; 


*  Some  of  oar  readers  may  not  know  that  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  in  his  discourse  on  colors,  read  to 
the  Royal  Soriety  in  1676,  proposes  a  theory  of 
light  in  which  the  principles  of  the  emission  and 
undulation  theory  are  combined.  With  that  theo¬ 
ry,  which  we  do  not  adopt,  the  great  experiment 
of  Foucault  is  not  at  variance. 
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4th,  That  such  rajs  maj  be  brought  into 
the  same  plane  of  polarization  without  inter¬ 
ference  ;  5th,  That  two  rays  polarized  at 
right  angles  to  one  another  and  brought  into 
the  same  plane  of  polarization,  interfere  only 
when  they  belong  to  a  pencil  originally  and 
entirely  polarized  in  one  plane ;  and,  6th, 
That  in  the  interference  of  doubly-refracted 
pencils  we  must,  besides  the  difference  of 
paths,  take  into  account  half  an  undulation, 
which  has  as  it  were  been  lost.  These  great 
results  threw  a  broad  light  upon  the  whole 
phenomena  of  chromatic  polarization,  and 
overturned  the  very  ingenious  theory  of 
movable  polarization  which  Biot  bad  invent¬ 
ed  for  explaining  this  class  of  phenomena. 

The  discoveries  of  Arago  on  the  subject 
of  what  has  been  called  optical  meteorology 
are  of  peculiar  interest.  His  discovery  of  a 
neutral  point  in  the  atmosphere  where  there 
is  no  polarization ;  his  observations  on  the 
polarization  of  halos,  and  his  polarimeter  for 
measuring  degrees  of  polarization  ;  his  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  polarization  dial ;  his  cyanome- 
ter  for  measuring  the  blue  color  of  the  sky, 
are  a  few  of  the  topics  which  want  of  space 
only  prevents  us  from  describing  more  fully. 

Passing  over,  as  we  must  do,  his  fine  re¬ 
searches  on  the  subject  of  Newton’s  colored 
rings,  as  produced  in  polarized  light,  and 
published  in  the  Memoires  d’Arcueil;  his 
profound  investigations  on  the  subject  of 
photometry  ;  his  experimental  verification  of 
the  formul®  of  Fresnel,  and  many  other  re¬ 
searches  and  inventions  which  it  would  re¬ 
quire  a  volume  to  explain,  we  must  draw  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  his  important  dis¬ 
coveries  on  the  subject  of  magnetism. 

The  general  prevalence  of  magnetism  in 
snbstances  not  ferruginous  had  been  for  some 
time  a  subject  of  experimental  research,  but 
it  is  to  Arago  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of 
the  universal  prevalence  of  magnetism  in 
bodies.  On  the  20th  November,  1844,  he 
communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
his  discovery  of  the  magnetic  properties  of 
substances  not  containing  iron. 

Having  conceived  the  idea  of  studying  the 
oscillations  of  a  magnetic  needle  when  placed 
above  or  in  the  presence  of  any  body,  he  sus¬ 
pended  a  magnetic  needle  above  a  surface  of 
metal  or  of  water.  When  made  to  deviate  a 
certain  number  of  degrees  from  its  position, 
it  began,  when  left  to  itself,  to  oscillate  in 
arcs  of  less  and  less  amplitude,  as  if  it  had 
been  placed  in  a  resisting  medium  ;  and, 
what  was  peculiarly  interesting,  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  did 
not  alter  the  number  of  oscillations  executed 
in  a  given  time.  Thus,  when  the  semi-am- 
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plitude  of  the  oscillations  of  the  needle  was 
43°,  and  the  needle  was  placed  upon  teater, 
the  oscillation  lost  10°  in  amplitude  after 
thirty  oscillations  when  the  distance  of  the 
needle  from  the*  water  was  63  millimetres, 
whereas  at  a  distance  of  52'2  millimetres  it 
required  sixty  oscillations  to  produce  a  loss 
of  10°  of  amplitude. 

When  the  same  needle  was  placed  upon 
ice,  the  following  were  the  results : 

DisUnoe  of  Diminution  of  No.  of  oaeills- 
needle  from  amplitude.  tione  to  produce 
ioe.  the  diminution. 

0‘70  millim.  From  63°  to  43°.  26 

52  50  . . .  From  53°  to  43°.  60 

When  crown  glast  was  used — 

O'Ol  millim.  From  90°  to  41°.  122 

4-01  ...  From  90°  to  41°.  221 

When  ^e  needle  was  placed  upon  plates 
of  metal,  similar  results  were  obtained  ;  but 
the  metals  that  acted  more  energetically  than 
glass,  wood,  <kc.,  exhibited  a  mode  of  action 
different  from  these  substances.  Hence  it 
follows  that  all  bodies  placed  near  a  magnet¬ 
ic  needle  in  a  state  of  oscillation,  exercise 
over  it  such  an  action  as  to  diminish  the  am¬ 
plitude  without  altering  the  number  of  its 
oscillations,  and  hence  the  universal  preva¬ 
lence  of  magnetism  in  bodies  is  established. 
Dr.  Seebeck,  of  Berlin,  upon  repeating  these 
experiments,  found  that  in  alloying  magnetic 
with  non-magnetic  bodies,  he  could  form 
compounds  which  exercised  no  action  upon 
the  7ieedle.  Tlie  alloys  which  specially  pos¬ 
sessed  this  remarkable  property  were  those 
consisting  of  five  parts  nf  antimony  and  one 
of  iron,  or  two  parts  of  copper  with  one  of 
nickel.  At  its  anniversary  meeting  in  1825, 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  adjudged  the 
Copley  Medal  toM.  Arago  for  this  discovery. 

While  occupied  in  these  researches,  the 
idea  presented  itself  to  our  author  that  the 
magnetic  needle,  while  under  the  influence  of 
a  glass  or  metal  plate,  might  be  carried 
round  or  in  some  way  affected  by  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  plate.  In  order  to  perform  this 
experiment,  an  apparatus,  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  clock  made  of  copper  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  steel  pivots,  was  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  motion  of  rotation 
to  the  plate  laid  horizontally  on  the  top  of  a 
vertical  revolving  axis.  Immediately  above 
this  was  placed  a  glass  receiver,  within  which 
the  needle  was  suspended  so  as  to  take  its 
place  horizontally  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  revolving  plate. 

When  the  apparatus  was  prepared,  and 
the  copper  made  to  revolve  under  the  needle 
in  its  place,  with  a  sheet  of  paper  intervening 
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to  prevent  disturbance  from  aerial  correots, ' 
the  needle  was  gradually  drawn  out  of  the 
magnetic  meridian  with  a  force  proportional 
to  the  velocity  of  the  copper  plate ;  and  as 
this  new  force  is  opposed  by  the  tnagnetic 
action  of  the  earth,  which  constantly  tends 
to  keep  the  needle  in  its  place,  the  needle 
must  hnally  take  a  position  of  equilibrium 
depending  on  the  ratio  of  these  forces.  In 
very  rapid  rotations,  however,  the  inferior 
influence  of  the  earth  is  completely  over¬ 
powered,  and  the  needle  turns  continually 
round.  In  such  cases  the  needle  will  take  a 
fixed  position  by  increasing  its  distance  from 
the  revolving  plate,  the  velocity  remaining 
the  same,  so  that  the  deviation  of  the  needle 
may  be  made  very  small  by  increasing  that 
distance. 

In  studying  the  influence  of  plates  of  va¬ 
rious  metals,  Arago  found  the  results  so  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  purity  of  the  materials,  that 
he  did  not  publish  them,  but  limited  his  at¬ 
tention  chiefly  to  the  determination  of  the 
components  of  the  force  developed  by  rota¬ 
tion,  in  the  direction  of  three  lines  parallel 
to  three  coordinate  planes  perpendicular  to 
each  other.  The  component  perpendicular 
to  the  revolving  plate,  he  found  to  be  a  re¬ 
pulsive  one  by  its  action  on  a  long  magnet, 
suspended  vertically  by  a  thread  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  arm  of  a  balance  in  equili¬ 
brium  with  a  weight  at  the  other  extremity. 
When  the  plate  revolves,  the  magnet  is  re¬ 
pelled,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance 
overset.  The  second  component  is  horizon¬ 
tal  and  perpendicular  to  a  vertical  plane 
abutting  against  the  projection  of  the  pole  of 
the  needle.  This  is  the  force  which,  acting 
in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  axis,  pro¬ 
duces  the  rotation  of  the  needle.  The  third 
component  is  parallel  to  the  radius  which 
abuts  against  the  projection  of  the  pole  of 
the  needle.  It  may  be  determined  by  a  dip¬ 
ping-needle  placed  vertically,  so  that  its 
axis  of  rqtation  is  continued  in  a  plane  per¬ 
pendicular  to  one  of  the  radii  of  the  disc. 
No  action  is  experienced  by  a  similar  needle 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the  disc.  There 
was  also  a  second  point  nearer  the  margin 
than  the  centre,  where  no  change  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  disc  on  the  position  of  the 
needle ;  bat  between  these  neutral  points 
the  lower  pole  is  constantly  attracted  to¬ 
wards  the  centre  of  the  disc,  while  beyond 
that  point  it  is  repelled.  These  experiments 
were  announced  to  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  on  the  7th  March,  1825;  and  they 
were  exhibited  in  London  in  the  following 
April  by  M.  Gay  Lussac.  They  excited 
great  interest  throughout  Europe.  Messrs. 


Babbage  and  Herschel,  Barlow,  Nobili, 
Christie,  and  Messrs.  Prevost  and  Colladon 
took  up  the  subject  and  obtained  many  im¬ 
portant  results. 

In  consequence  of  M.  Arago  having  dis¬ 
covered  in  1820,  contemporaneously,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  with  Sir  H.  Davy  and  Dr.  Seebeck, 
the  power  of  the  electric  current  to  impart 
magnetism  to  iron  and  steel  needles,  his 
friends  have  claimed  for  him  a  share  in  the 
discovery  of  the  Electric  Telegraph.  We 
have  not  seen  suflicient  evidence,  nor  do  we 
believe  that  any  exists,  to  place  the  name  of 
any  single  person  in  the  history  of  science 
as  the  discoverer  of  the  Electric  Telegraph. 
Although  so  much  has  been  done  by  indi¬ 
viduals,  both  as  discoverers  of  principles  and 
inventors  of  methods,  yet  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  person  having  claimed  for  himself  the 
invention  of  this  noble  apparatus.  If.  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  to  give  the  invention  of  the 
steam-engines  and  steam  -  vessels  to  Papin, 
Hull,  and  others,  who  originally  suggested 
the  idea,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  assign¬ 
ing  the  invention  of  the  Electric  Telegraph 
to  a  humble  Scotsman  who  has  left  us  only 
the  shadow  of  his  name.  Just  one  hundred 
years  ago,  a  contributor  to  the  Scotch  Maga¬ 
zine,  dating  from  Renfrew,  published  to  the 
world  the  invention  of  the  Electric  Telegraph, 
in  terms  so  distinct  that  they  must  take  away 
from  every  claimant  any  other  merit  than 
that  of  simplifying  it,  and  employing  the 
known  principles  of  electricity  and  magnet¬ 
ism,  discovered  since  the  time  of  its  in¬ 
ventor. 

Among  the  interesting  inquiries  of  Arago 
relating  to  magnetism,  we  cannot  omit  his 
views  respecting  what  has  been  called  by 
Humboldt  magnetic  storme  or  disturbances  in 
the  magnetic  atmosphere,  extending  them¬ 
selves  to  great  distances  in  our  atmosphere, 
exhibiting  themselves  in  irregular  move¬ 
ments  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  display  of  the  aurora  borealis. 
In  electrical  storms,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
disturbances  have  a  limited  range,  terminat¬ 
ing  in  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  rain. 

When  the  construction  and  safety  of 
steam-boilers  had  become  objects  of  national 
importance,  Arago  and  Dulong  were,  in  1820, 
employed  by  the  Government  to  make  ex¬ 
periments  ob  the  subject,  and  they  drew  up 
tables  exhibiting  the  elastic  forces  of  steam 
at  difl’erent  temperatures.  This  task,  which 
was  executed  with  much  ability,  was  as  dan¬ 
gerous  as  it  was  difficult.  The  bursting  of 
boilers  to  which  they  were  constantly  ex¬ 
posed,  and  that  too  in  a  limited  locality,  was 
more  hazardous  than  that  of  shells  in  a  field 
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of  battle;  and  while  militarj  officers  who 
assisted  them — men  of  tried  courage — grew 
pale  and  fled  from  the  scene,  the  two  sarans 
went  on  cooly  making  their  calculations,  and 
observing  the  temperature  and  pressure  with 
boilers  every  moment  on  the  point  of  explo¬ 
sion.* 

Numerous  and  valuable  as  are  the  scien¬ 
tific  researches  of  Arago,  of  which  he  has 
himself  given  an  account,  yet  we  should  form 
an  imperfect  estimate  either  of  his  genius  or 
of  his  labors  were  we  to  measure  them  by 
his  published  writings.  In  early  life,  when 
fame  is  the  lofty  stimulus  to  genius,  the 
young  philosopher  is  little  scrupulous  about 
the  form  or  manner  in  which  ho  presents  his 
achievements  to  the  world.  To  gain  the  vic¬ 
tory,  to  announce  it  to  the  world,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  laurel,  are  the  sole  objects  of  his 
desire.  If  he  has  competitors  in  the  race  of 
ambition  who  carry  less  weight  than  himself, 
and  who  have  more  leisure  and  greater  in¬ 
strumental  resources,  he  is  compelled  to 
work  under  a  higher  mental  pressure,  and 
by  prematurely  disclosing  his  discoveries,  to 
enable  his  rival  to  occupy  the  very  heights 
at  which  he  aimed.  Time,  however,  soon 
reduces  this  morbid  aspiration  after  fame, 
and  we  believe  there  are  few  successful  dis¬ 
coverers  who  have  not  withheld  from  the 
public  large  portions  of  their  researches,  in 
the  hope,  frequently  a  vain  one,  of  finding 
leisure  to  correct  and  ex' end  them.  If  Arago 
had  not  published  so  early  his  paper  on  chro¬ 
matic  polarization,  he  might  have  anticipated 
Biot  in  many  of  his  great  discoveries  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  ran  the  risk  of  losing  ’ 
the  priority  which  he  possessed,  unless  he  j 
had  couched  his  results  in  an  anagram,  or 
lodged  them  in  a  sealed  packet  with  the 
Academy. 

It  is  doubtless  from  causes  of  this  nature 
that  Arago  has  left  behind  him  so  many  un¬ 
published  memoirs,  and  so  many  undescribed 
inventions  and  discoveries.  When,  in  1850, 
he  himself  made  this  announcement  to  the 
Academy,  it  was  in  terms,  and  under  circum¬ 
stances,  which  deeply  affected  his  colleagues 
and  his  audience.  “The  bad  state  of  my 
health,”  he  said,  “  and  the  great  change  which 
,my  si^ht  has  almost  suddenly  experienced, 
have  inspired  me  with  the  desire.  I  may 
almost  say,  have  imposed  upon  me  the  duty, 
of  promptly  giving  to  the  public  the  scientific 
results  which  I  have  obtained,  and  which,  for 
a  long  time,  have  slumbered  in  my  manu- 


*  Notices  on  this  subject  will  be  fonnd  in  the 
Aumumir*  for  18S9  and  1680. 
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scripts.  I  have  resolved  to  commence  with 
Photometry,  a  science  which,  born  in  the 
middle  of  our  Academy,  has  remained  sta¬ 
tionary  amidst  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  optica  during  the  last  half  century. 
In  publishing  the  results  of  researches  pursued 
interruptedly  for  many  long  years,  and  with 
instruments  improved  or  invented  by  myself, 
it  appears  to  me  that  my  communications 
should  not  bear  upon  insulated  facts,  but 
should  rather  embrace  general  results  mutu¬ 
ally  connected,  so  as  to  form  each  a  chapter 
in  science.”  With  these  preliminary  obser¬ 
vations,  our  great  philosopher  entered  upon 
the  subject  of  his  memoirs,  and  at  successive 
sittings  of  the  Academy,  he  continued  week 
after  week — without  the  aid  of  diagrams  or 
instruments,  without  looking  into  his  MSS., 
without  consulting  even  a  memorandum — to 
describe  in  detail  long  series  of  experiments 
and  calculations,  and  to  expound  those  great 
physical  truths  to  which  they  led.  These 
memoirs  we  are  happy  to  announce  will 
speedily  be  given  to  the  world.  M.  Gide, 
the  celebrated  publisher  of  the  Travels  and 
Cosmos  of  Humboldt,  has  given  120,000 
francs,  about  £5000,  for  the  copyright  of 
Arago’s  works,  printed  and  in  MS.  They 
will  be  published  in  twelve  volumes  octavo. 
Three  volumes  will  embrace  his  historical 
6loges  and  biographical  notices,  preceded  by 
memoirs  of  his  youth.  Two  volumes  will  be 
occupied  with  nineteen  scientific  memoirs,  of 
which  only  six  or  seven  have  been  published. 
T'tro  volumes  will  form  a  treatise  on  physical 
astronomy,  a  work  of  which  the  highest 
expectations  have  been  formed.  Other  three 
volumes  will  comprehend  the  scientific  notices 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Annuaires,  in¬ 
cluding  a  new  edition  of  the  remarkable  one 
on  Thunder,  which  Arago  had  prepared  on 
his  death  bed.  The  last  volume  will  contain 
reports  made  to  the  different  legislative  as¬ 
semblies  on  the  subject  of  fortifications  and 
other  public  works.  M.  Barral,  formerly  a 
pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  has  undertaken  the  duty  of 
editing  the  works  of  his  friend,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  very  soon  be 
in  the  possession  of  the  public. 

Although  these  volumes  will  form  the  true 
monument  to  the  memory  of  their  distin¬ 
guished  author,  yet  the  friends  of  Arago  have, 
with  great  propriety,  resolved  to  erect,  in 
honor  of  him,  a  more  public  memorial.  We 
trust  that  this  will  neither  be  a  marble  bust 
in  the  Institute,  which  private  friends  may 
supply,  nor  a  colossal  figure  in  bronze,  nor  a 
sepulchral  column  over  his  ashes,  but  a  noble 
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building  erected  in  the  heart  of  Piiris,  at 
whose  base  the  youth  of  France  may  kneel, 
or  within  whose  precincts  they  may  imbibe 
those  ennobling  sentiments,  or  study  those 
immortal  truths  which  will  ever  be  associated 
with  his  name. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  in  a  few  definite  lines 
the  character  of  a  man  like  Arago,  presented 
to  us  as  it  is  under  so  many  phases,  and  viewed 
from  so  many  points  of  sight.  A  child  of  the 
first  Revolution — a  stripling  during  the  con> 
sulate  and  military  sway  of  Napoleon — a 
public  teacher  under  the  Restoration — a 
legislator  under  the  unconstitutional  regime 
of  Louis  Philippe — a  cabinet  minister  under 
the  Provisional  Government — a  deputy  under 
the  second  republic — and  a  dying  man  under 
the  second  empire, — we  find  him  carried,  a 
patriot,  to  his  grave  by  the  representatives  of 
all  the  confficting  opinions  and  all  the  anta¬ 
gonist  authorities  of  his  country.  Through 
what  dangerous  quicksands  must  such  a 
course  have  lain!  How  many  Cbarybdises 
must  the  pilgrim  have  crossed,  and  how  many 
Scyllas  evaded  in  so  stormy  a  passage  to  the 
grave  !  It  would  be  difficult  to  delineate  in 
Its  noble  outline  and  godlike  form  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  patriot  and  a  philanthropist,  two 
inseparable  names ;  but  that  statesman  is, 
doubtless,  deserving  of  the  double  title  who 
has  lived  simply  and  died  in  poverty  ;  who 
has  refused  salaries  that  he  bad  earned,  and 
emoluments  that  he  bad  won,  and  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  developing  the  only  true 
sources  of  national  greatness  and  social  regene¬ 
ration — the  education  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
the  advancement  of  science,  literature,  and 
the  arts ;  the  simplification  of  knowledge,  and 
the  dififusion  of  it  among  all  classes  of  the 
people.  In  this  its  highest  meaning  Arago 
was  a  statesman,  and  one  of  that  honored 
group  whose  destiny  it  has  been  to  take  an 
efficient  part  in  these  various  branches  of 
their  country’s  service.  But  in  thus  serving 
his  country,  he  became  the  benefactor  of  the 
human  family.  Every  step  in  the  patriot’s 
career,  though  primarily  taken  for  his  country, 
is  ultimately  taken  for  mankind.  The  lesson 
which  is  taught  and  the  example  which  is  set 
on  the  Seine  or  on  the  Thames,  will  be  learned 
and  imitated  on  the  Mississippi  and  on  the 
Volga.  The’law  of  truth  and  justice  which 
triumphs  over  European  anarchy  will  yet 
tame  the  ferocious  Tartar  and  fix  the  wan¬ 
dering  Arab. 

It  is,  however,  in  his  character  as  a  philo¬ 
sopher  and  as  a  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
Institute  that  Arago  is  best  known  and  most 
appreciated  in  England.  He  was  personally 
acquainted  with  the- greater  numl^r  of  our 


distinguished  men,  and  received  as  a  foreign 
member  into  almost  all  our  Societies.  His 
genius,  his  talents,  bis  discoveries,  his  manly 
character,  his  high  estimate  of  intellectual 
worth,  were  universally  admired  ;  and  if  we 
ever  heard  a  sound  not  in  unison  with  the 
language  of  praise,  it  was  but  the  expression 
of  regret  that  so  distinguished  a  philosopher 
should  have  been  exposed  to  the  political 
convulsions  which  bad  been  so  long  desolating 
his  country. 

As  an  editor  of  the  Annales  de  Chitnie  et 
de  Physique  and  of  the  Comptet  Rtndut,  itc.,* 
Arago  was  specially  called  upon  to  decide  in 
cases  of  disputed  inventions  and  discoveries. 
We  all  know  how  complicated  such  questions 
become  when  discussed  under  the  influence  of 
national  and  personal  feeling,  and  we  have 
seen  bow  these  feelings  have  operated  in  the 
history  of  Fluxions  and  in  the  recent  contro¬ 
versies  respecting  the  discovery  of  Neptune. 
Arago  has  been  rashly  accused  of  always 
leaning  to  his  country;  but  though  we  do  not 
concur  in  some  of  his  decisions,  nor  admit  the 
rules  which  some  of  his  countrymen  have  laid 
down  as  the  basis  of  such  adjudications,  we 
yet  regard  his  decisions  as  the  convictions  of 
an  upright  man,  subject,  like  every  other 
judge,  to  the  influences  around  him.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  is  the  conduct  of  some  of  our  own  self- 
constituted  arbiters  of  science,  who,  with  no 
country  in  their  heart,  have,  under  the  impulse 
of  an  ignoble  personality,  transferred  to  fo¬ 
reign  claimants  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  at  home  1 

One  of  the  brightest  phases  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Arago  was  his  ardent  love  of  science, 
bis  admiration  of  those  who  advanced  it,  bis 
zeal  to  encourage  youthful  genius,  and  to  pa¬ 
tronize  the  ingenuity  and  inventions  of  the 
humblest  artisan.  In  the  name  of  the  youth 
and  the  workmen  of  Paris,  M.  Barral  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  afiection  and  gratitude  which  they 
owe  him.  M.  Flourens  lias  recorded  in  elo¬ 
quent  terms  the  sentiments  of  the  Academy 
which  he  adorned ;  and  the  veterans  of  sci¬ 
ence  who  have  mourned  his  loss  in  the  difler- 
ent  capitals  of  the  civilized  world,  will  doubt¬ 
less  join  in  the  glowing  sentiments  of  the  chief 
whom  they  honor — the  illustrious  Baron  Hum¬ 
boldt,  the  father  of  the  republic  of  science  : 

But  that,”  says  he,  “  which  characterized 
this  singular  man  was  not  only  the  fire  of 
genius  which  produced,^and  the  penetration 
which  enabled  him  to  develop  new  creations 
as  things  that  had  been  long  achieved  by  hu- 


•  Comptet  Rendut  hebdomadairet  det  Sianott  de 
VAeademit.  Par  MH.  lea  Seer4tsiraa  Perpetaels. 
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man  intelligence ;  it  was  the  attractive  union 
of  the  energy  and  elevation  of  an  impassioned 
character  with  the  most  affectionate  gentle¬ 
ness  of  disposiiion.  I  am  proud  to  think  that, 
by  my  tender  devotions  and  my  respectful 
admiration,  I  have  belonged  to  him  during 
forty-four  years ;  that  my  name  will  be  some¬ 
times  pronounced  beside  his  great  name  ;  and 
that  all  my  works  bear  testimony  to  my  gra¬ 
titude  and  warm  affection/' 

After  such  expressions  of  admiration  and 
friendship  from  authorities  so  high,  we  should 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  add  a  few  words  of 
our  own,  had  we  not  been  placed  towards 
Arago  in  a  relation  very  different  from  theirs. 
Forty  years  have  elaps^  since  the  writer  of 
these  lines  became  acquainted  with  Arago, 
when  engaged  in  the  same  inquiries  with  him¬ 
self.  The  tie  created  by  similarity  of  studies, 
though  at  first  strong,  is  often  one  which  is 
most  easily  severed.  Whether  in  the  pursuit 
of  fame  we  outstrip  our  friend,  or  are  left 
behind  in  the  race,  we  reach  the  goal  with 
some  disturbance  in  the  affections.  The  sil¬ 
ver  cord,  though  neither  enfeebled  nor  broken, 
may  yet  have  given  forth  a  discordant  sound. 
That  man  indeed  can  have  no  feeling  for  his 
mission  who  does  not  vindicate  a  right  of  dis¬ 
covery  with  all  the  energy  which  truth  and 
justice  demand  ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  under 
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peculiar  circumstances,  men  of  ardent  tem¬ 
perament  have  permitted  such  discussions  to 
cool  down  the  general  flow  of  the  affections. 
Time,  however,  never  fails  to  thaw  the  cur¬ 
rent  that  has  been  only  frosen  ;  and  rival  phi¬ 
losophers  soon  learn  to  leave  to  posterity  the 
settlement  of  their  claims,  and  to  intrust  to  it 
the  correction  even  of  contemporary  injustice. 
We  have  had  the  good  fortune,  as  we  now  feel 
it,  of  breaking  a  lance  with  Arago,  both  as  a 
principal  and  a  second,  in  some  of  the  tour¬ 
naments  of  science.  A  nobler  and  more  gene¬ 
rous  opponent  we  never  encountered.  When, 
after  a  campaign  of  twenty-five  years,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  that  we  should  meet,  he  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  by  a  letter  of  lofty  sentiment 
and  warm  affection.  Other  twenty  years  have 
elapsed,  in  which  we  have  found  ourselves  in 
open  combat  with  him  on  questions  of  excit¬ 
ing  interest  and  national  feeling ;  but  he  has 
ever  shown  to  us  the  warmest  friendship,  not 
only  in  words  which  he  has  addressed  to  the 
world,  but  in  acts  of  substantial  and  much¬ 
valued  kindness.  It  is  therefore  with  the  deep¬ 
est  sorrow  that  we  mourn  the  double  loss  of 
a  friend  and  of  a  sage,  and  that  we  now  ex¬ 
press  over  his  tomb  our  admiration  of  his 
genius,  our  sympathy  with  his  patriotism,  our 
gratitude  for  his  kindness,  and  our  affection 
for  his  character. 


From  the  Eclectic  Review. 
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Satire  may  almost  be  said  to  be  indigenous 
to  English  literature.  It  appears  in  our  very 
earliest  written  poetry,  and  in  every  literary 
epoch  up  to  the  present  day  it  occupies  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place.  We  speak  of  the  wits  and 
satirists  of  the  days  of  Charles  II.  and  Queen 
Anne,  but  there  is  no  period  in  the  history  of 
English  literature  in  which  these  were  not 
prominent.  Satire  has  been,  so  to  speak,  as 
much  an  element  in  the  genius  of  almost  all  our 
great  writers,  as  humor,  or  fancy,  or  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  has  employed  all  these  for  its  own  pur 
poses;  and  wherever  the  higher  attributes  of 
the  purely  literary  mind  are  manifested,  we 


*  Collected  Edition  of  the  WrUinge  of  Doewlat 
Jtrrold.  In  eight  volumes.  Post  8vo.  London : 
Bradbury  A  Evans. 
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find  the  satirical.  It  has  been  the  same  with 
regard  to  humor.  Ever  since  old  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  carolled  his  mirthful  songs,  many  of 
them  as  full  of  satirical  strokes  at  the  shams 
of  his  day  as  others  were  musical  with  rich, 
fresh,  joyous  feelings,  weliave  never  wanted 
an  English  humorist.  How  can  we  account 
for  this  circumstance  ?  Is  it  because  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nature  is  more  susceptible  to  the  humor¬ 
ous  and  the  satirical  than  any  other  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not.  We  find  the  Frenchman  as  readj 
to  enjoy  a  joke,  as  quick  to  perceive  the  ludi¬ 
crous  phases  of  things.  Nor  is  the  German's 
perception  and  enjoyment  of  the  humorous 
less  notable.  Almost  all  our  European  neigh- 
'  bors,  in  fact,  possess  that  relish  for  the  comic 
in  one  form  or  another  which  would  lead  to 
the  cultivation  of  a  comic  literature.  Yet 
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in  no  c«M  ha*  it  produced  the  same  fruit,  or, 
we  should  rather  say,  the  variety  of  fruits,  to 
be  found  in  the  literature  of  England.  The 
degree  of  relish  varies  in  other  nations ;  with 
us  the  variety  is  in  the  products.  Nor  is  this 
at  all  incompatible  with  seriousness  of  pur¬ 
pose  or  an  earnest  tone  of  mind.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  indicative  in  some  degree  of  the 
prevailing  literary  spirit  of  an  age.  The  hu¬ 
morous  literature  affords,  perhaps,  a  better 
test  of  the  healthful  character  of  that  spirit 
than  any  other.  Whatever  form  it  may  take, 
we  6nd  in  it  the  evidences  of  that  character, 
or  the  opposite,  just  as  readily  as  we  judge 
of  a  man’s  sense  of  enjoyment  by  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  expresses  it. 

The  number  of  comic  writers  in  our  own 
day,  and  the  place  which  satire  occupies  in 
modern  literature,  must  be  held  to  indicate  a 
more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  uses  of 
humorous  and  satirical  writing  than  has  pre¬ 
viously  obtained.  It  is  beyond  all  question, 
we  think,  that  the  healthiest,  and  in  every 
sense  the  best,  writers  of  Bction  in  our  time 
are  not  only  largely  endowed  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  with  a  satirical  turn  of 
mind,  but  have,  upon  the  whole,  a  much  higher 
idea  of  the  purposes  which  these  ought  to 
subserve,  than  most  of  their  predecessors  had. 
There  are  comparatively  few  wickedly  witty 
things  written  now  merely  for  wit’s  sake.  Let 
any  one  glance  over  the  satirical  verses,  the 
epigrams  and  lampoons,  written  a  century 
ago,  with  the  view  of  comparing  them  with 
the  works  of  our  living  authors,  and  we  make 
bold  to  say  that  the  comparison  will  be  in 
every  way  advantageous  to  the  latter.  We 
have  but  to  look  over  the  weekly  compen¬ 
dium  of  witty  and  yet  earnest  things  given 
to  the  world  by  “  Punch,”  in  order  to  see 
that  there  is  more  true  human  kindness,  and 
far  more  of  a  strong  moral  purpose,  mani¬ 
fested  by  that  little  crook-backed  and  hook¬ 
nosed  monstrosity,  than  can  be  found  in  the 
works  of  the  brightest  wits  of  a  preceding 
age.  Lightness,^flippancy,  irreverence  some¬ 
times,  and  that  penckant  for  punning  on  all 
subjects  there  are,  it  is  true  ;  but  we  find  no 
bad  inuendoes,  no  poison  on  the  sting  of  wit, 
and  we  find  a  good  deal  that  does  better  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  cause  of  humanity  than  things  of 
far  more  weight  and  pretension.  The  witty 
profanities  of  a  Congreve,  or  the  more  pow¬ 
erful  and  dangerous  ones  of  a  Swift,  would 
not  be  tolerat^  now,  it  may  be  urged,  and 
our  modem  comic  writers  are  therefore  kept 
within  bounds  by  the  taste  and  morality  of 
the  age.  True  ;  but  do  we  owe  these  writers 
nothing  for  helping  to  set  up  those  bounds 


and  make  them  permanent  by  proving  that 
the  shafts  of  satire  are  better  employed  when 
shot  against  social  evils  or  political  abuses, 
than  when  they  were  made  instruments  of  per¬ 
sonal  spleen  or  party  squabbles?  In  short, 
the  wits  and  satirists,  at  the  head  of  whom 
we  place  a  Dickens,  a  Thackeray,  and  a  Doug¬ 
las  Jerrold,  are  entitled  to  take  as  high  a  rank 
in  the  scale  of  intellect  as  the  most  lauded  of 
their  predecessors,  while  they  unquestionably 
claim  a  far  higher  one  on  the  score  of  mo- 
rality. 

Of  these  three  writers,  Douglas  Jerrold  is 
least  known  to  the  general  reader  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  atmosphere  of  London  life, 
which  pervades  so  many  of  his  works,  had  in 
a  measure  absorbed  him,  and  that  even  in  it 
he  appears  only  in  one  or  other  of  his  literary 
phases,  for  we  believe  there  is  no  author  of 
equal  ability  whose  writings  are  so  little  known 
in  the  general  community,  and  none  whose 
merely  comic  writings  are  more  heartily  appre¬ 
ciated  in  London  society.  With  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  an  inveterate  and  almost  unrivalled 
punster  among  those  who  know  him,  yet  with 
scarcely  a  single  pun  in  his  works;  with  a 
character  for  comicality,  yet  with  far  more  of 
the  serious  and  sarcastic  than  of  the  purely 
comic  element  about  him,  Jerrold’s  power  as 
a  writer  has  never  been  fully  known.  By  some 
men  he  is  regarded  as  flippant,  by  others  as 
sardonic.  One  class  objects  to  him  on  the 
score  of  bis  political  piejudices,  while  ano¬ 
ther  considers  him  to  be  a  cynic,  with  more 
than  the  cynicism  of  Diogenes. 

Mr.  Jerrold  occupies  a  position  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  most  contemporary 
writers  of  equal  or  even  greater  eminence. 
His  works,  in  point  of  subject  and  style,  as 
well  as  in  respect  of  their  peculiarities  of 
thought  and  their  moral  bearing,  represent 
some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  lite¬ 
rary  mind  more  thoroughly  than  those  of  any 
other  author  who  has  written  things  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  character.  It  is  not  only  the  combination 
of  wit  and  humor  with  deep  feeling  and  ear¬ 
nest  thinking,  that  gives  them  the  uniqueness 
which  we  allude  to,  for  some  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  greatly  excel  him  in  the  finer  and 
purer  qualities  of  humor.  In  the  works  of 
Thackeray,  however,  where  satire  is  at  least 
as  prominent  as  it  is  in  those  of  Jerrold,  we 
are  continually  reminded  of  Fielding ;  and  in 
those  of  Dickens,  only  the  lighter  kinds  of 
humor  are  brought  out  in  combination  with 
a  poetic  expression  of  feeling.  With  Jerrold 
the  satire  is  always  marked  by  a  certain  every¬ 
day  character,  and  invariably  suggests  some¬ 
thing  within  the  range  of  every-day  experi- 
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ence.  The  feeling  expressed  in  bis  works  is 
quite  as  free  from  any  approach  to  sentiment¬ 
ality  as  that  of  Thackeray  ;  and  although  it 
is  by  no  means  so  genial,  or  likely  to  be  so 
generally  effective  as  that  of  Dickens,  yet  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  deeper  than 
that  of  either.  There  is  a  more  sternly  prac¬ 
tical  character  about  all  Jerrold’s  writings 
than  we  have  been  able  to  find  in  those  of  any 
modern  author  in  the  same  departments  of 
literature.  He  seems  to  us  a  man  much  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  varied  aspects 
of  city  life  than  most  of  his  contemporaries; 
and  as  a  distinguishing  feature — more  marked, 
perhaps,  than  any  other — all  that  he  writes  is 
highly  colored  by  strong  and  decided  political 
opinions.  Hence  we  find  that  he  has  never 
been  more  successful  than  when  employing 
fictitious  incidents  and  ludicrous  circumstances 
to  express  his  scorn  of  hollow  conventionali¬ 
ties  either  in  social  usages  or  political  dog¬ 
mas.  His  wit  is  never  brought  into  play  for 
the  mere  sake  of  seeming  witty  ;  his  arrows 
are  always  pointed,  and  pointed,  too,  with  a 
cutting  sharpness.  Shot  with  that  directness 
of  aim  which  he  gives  them,  they  never  fail 
to  pierce  wherever  they  hit. 

Mr.  Jerrold’s  reputation,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  hinted,  has  suffered  in  no  small  degree 
from  circumstances  connected  with  bis  lite¬ 
rary  position.  That  position  has  ass'ociated 
him  with  men  who  are  greatly  his  inferiors 
even  as  comic  writers,  and  has  moreover  iden¬ 
tified  him  with  literature  necessarily  and  natu¬ 
rally  fugitive  in  its  character.  To  such  readers 
as  are  familiar  with  the  works  of  all  our  best 
novelists,  he  is  known  only  as  one  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  “  Punch”  is  as  it  were  incarnated, 
as  the  author  of  the  inimitable  “Caudle  Lec¬ 
tures,”  or  certain  comedies  strictly  of  the 
modem  stamp.  Almost  all  that  he  has  writ¬ 
ten,  in  fact,  was  originally  placed  before  the 
public  in  the  pages  of  periodicals;  and  from 
this  very  circumstance  it  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  deprived  of  that  prominence  which  a 
book  published  with  its  author’s  name,  and  in 
a  permanent  form,  obtains,  when  it  is  at  all 
worthy  of  being  regarded  as  superior  to  the 
mass  of  three-volumed  insipidities  which  the 
press  pours  forth  from  year  to  year.  It  is 
because  we  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Jerrold’s 
works  contain  things  of  permanent  interest 
that  we  feel  gratified  by  the  appearance  of 
the  collected  edition  now  before  us.  We  could 
have  wished,  indeed,  that  some  things  less 
valuable  than  the  others, 'even  at  the  time  they 
were  first  published,  had  been  excluded  from 
the  collection, and  that  in  some  places  extreme 
opinions,  or  strong  expressions,  which  the 


author’s  subsequent  experience  must  have  cor¬ 
rected  :  but  we  welcome  the  volumes  as  the 
means  of  making  the  public  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  author’s  great  and  va¬ 
ried  abilities.  It  is  not  for  such  as  merely 
enjoy  the  excitement  which  fiction  produces, 
and  who  value  it  on  that  account  alone,  that 
we  conceive  these  abilities  to  have  been 
exercised.  The  moral  purpose  of  Mr.  Jer¬ 
rold’s  writings  is  very  evident  even  in  cases 
where  the  comic  phase  of  his  literary  charac¬ 
ter  comes  out  most  fully  ;  and  in  reviewing 
that  character  as  it  is  displayed  in  these  vo¬ 
lumes,  we  shall  take  occasion  to  claim  for  him 
the  attention  and  consideration  of  a  far  larger 
class  than  that  which  is  composed  of  mere 
novel-readers.  We  do  not,  of  course,  pro¬ 
fess  to  regard  Mr.  Jerrold  as  other  than  what 
he  is — namely,  a  writer  of  fiction  in  one  form 
or  another ;  but,  conceiving  the  aim  of  the 
novelist  to  be  much  higher  than  that  of  sim¬ 
ply  producing  something  which  gives  plea¬ 
sure  without  any,  or  at  least  with  no  very 
direct  reference  to  the  moral  perceptions  or 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  reader,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  examine  his  claims  'on  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  those  by  whom  books  are  read 
with  a  fixed  purpose  rather  than  as  affording 
a  transitory  pleasure. 

Although  Mr.  Jerrold  has  been  regarded 
rather  too  exclusively  as  a  comic  writer  and  a 
wit,  that  phase  of  him  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
prominent  one.  The  serious,  earnest  nature 
of  the  man  is  seen  in  his  broadly  comic  writ¬ 
ings  almost  as  plainly  as  in  those  of  a  graver 
and  more  reflective  character.  In  such  things 
as  the  “  Caudle  Lectures,”  it  it  true,  the  pun¬ 
gency  of  the  wit,  the  success  with  which  cer¬ 
tain  social  or  domestic  features  are  hit  off,  and 
the  artistic  conception  and  consistency  of  the 
whole,  are  most  notable,  and  suflSce  to  render 
them  unique.  The  moral  tendency,  where  it 
is  seen  at  all,  is  much  less  apparent  than  it 
is  even  in  some  of  his  other  and  less  success¬ 
ful  comic  writings.  It  is  inserted  here  and 
there  more  by  suggestion  than  direct  expres¬ 
sion,  and  the  nature  of  the  productions  is  not 
such  as  to  give  it  any  weight.  But  for  its 
unique  character  and  the  flashes  of  wit  which 
it  contains,  we  should  have  been  disposed  to 
regard  this  part  of  Mr.  Jerrold’s  writings  as 
belonging  rather  to  the  fugitive  or  ephemeral 
order.  These  things,  however,  combined  with 
the  air  of  reality  thrown  around  them  by  an 
artistic  treatment  unsurpassed  in  his  more  se¬ 
rious  compositions,  have  given  an  interest  to 
the  “  Curtain  Lectures”  which  revives  with 
every  fresh  perusal.  In  thoroughly  comic 
character,  Mr.  Jerrold  has  produced  nothing 
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so  complete  as Mrs.  Caudle.”  HU  “Job 
Pippins,  the  man  who  could  not  help  it;” 
“  Barnaby  Palms,  the  man  who  felt  hU  way  ;” 
and  “  Perditus  Mutton,”  in  “  Cakes  and  Ale,” 
are  all  as  natural  in  their  way  as  the  “  Dick 
Swivellers”  and  “Captain  Cuttles”  of  Charles 
Dickens,  or  the  “  Costigans”  and  “  Jeamses” 
of  Thackeray  ;  but  we  have  an  impression 
that  the  author’s  predilection  for  making  his 
characters  appear  as  representatives  of  his 
own  ironical  views  of  life  tends  in  some  degree 
to  mar  the  comic  effect  of  such  characters. 
With  Jorrold,  wit  and  humor,  whether  ex¬ 
pressed  in  impersonation  or  in  bis  own  descrip¬ 
tions,  are  never  made  use  of  without  a  very 
apparent  aim  ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  other 
writers  we  have  mentioned,  they  come  out 
broadly  of  themselves,  suggesting  rather  than 
urging  the  moral.  Several  of  the  tales  in  the 
“  Men  of  Character,”  and  in  “  Cakes  and 
Ale,”  contain  passages  of  what  we  may  be 
permitted  to  call  pure  and  gratuitous  fun ;  but 
It  U  not  in  these  that  we  fand  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  Mr.  Jerrold’s  comic  manner.  The 
satirist  invariably  prevails  over  the  artist,  and 
even  in  his  most  playful  moods  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  him  to  write  a  page  without  dashing 
into  it  some  stinging  sarcasm.  “  Punch’s  Let¬ 
ters  to  his  Son,”  those  singularly  felicitous 
imitations  of  Lord  Cbesterheld’s  “  Letters,” 
in  spile  of  all  their  comicality,  are  satirical 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  text  of  each  is 
taken  from  social  shams  and  follies ;  and  it  is 
so  with  almo.it  every  thing  Mr.  Jerrold  lias 
written,  if  we  except  his  plays,  which  seem 
to  have  been  composed  for  the  most  part  on 
the  principle  of  enjoying  and  communicating 
the  enjoyment  of  drollery. 

It  is  as  a  satirist,  then,  rather  than  as  a  co¬ 
mic  writer,  in  the  plain  acceptation  of  the  term, 
that  we  must  consider  Mr.  Jerrold — as  one, 
in  short,  who  makes  his  comic  vein  subservi¬ 
ent  to  the  purposes  of  satire.  Here,  again, 
we  approach  more  nearly  to  the  serious  part 
of  his  writings ;  for,  generally  speaking,  the 
sharpness  and  brilliancy  of  the  wit  brought 
to  bear  upon  prevailing  follies  point  too  di¬ 
rectly  to  their  object  to  admit  of  our  losing 
sight  of  it.  It  has  been  said  by  an  Eastern 
poet,  that  tbe  flash  of  Saladin’s  scimetar,  like 
the  lightning,  revealed  the  form  of  the  foe  he 
struck.  This  is  precisely  the  case  with  Mr. 
Jerrold’s  wit.  It  plays  momentarily  around 
its  object,  showing  in  a  lurid  light  its  moral 
deformity,  or  its  formal  hollowness,  and  then 
strikes  it  with  a  withering  stroke.  All  vain 
and  pompous  conventionalities  are  stripped 
bare,  and  in  its  pitiless  scathing  force  it  onen 


rends  away  the  good — at  least  the  necessary — 
with  the  evil  and  the  hypocritical.  All 
worldly  distinctions — all  the  forms  and  shows 
of  things — are  to  Mr.  Jerrold  so  many  masks 
which  be  must  tear  off  and  show  tbe  abstract 
thing,  the  living,  practical  reality  behind.  And 
in  most  cases,  what  is  thus  exposed  assumes 
more  than  its  natural  character,  from  the  very 
means  taken  to  expose  it.  It  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
nied,  however,  that  while  Mr.  Jerrold’s  satire 
is  sometimes  rather  grim,  it  has  on  the  whole 
a  healthful  character  ;  and  it  is  never  directed 
against  things  which  will  bear  a  close  moral 
scrutiny,  or  which  are  in  any  way  allied  to 
the  nobler  feelings  and  motive^  of  humanity. 
His  warmest  sympathies  are  with  the  poor, 
and  his  sarcasm  is  never  more  pitiless  than 
when  it  is  directed  against  those  prejudices 
which  arise  from  differences  of  social  position. 
His  most  contemptible  characters  are  invari¬ 
ably  those  whose  sole  claim  to  the  position 
they  occupy  rests  upon  titles  or  wealth.  He 
detects  and  exposes  with  merciless  severity 
the  meanness,  the  cupidity  and  the  vices  which 
obtain  in  high  places.  In  doing  this,  we  know 
not  but  that  he  may  be  considered  as  in  some 
degree  responsible  for  tbe  existence  of  a  class 
of  literary  productions  in  which  all  that  is 
vile  and  criminal  is  ascribed  to  the  aristocracy, 
the  tendency  of  which,  unredeemed  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  spark  of  literary  ability,  is  at  once  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  moral  health  and  the  intellectual 
character  of  those  who  read  them.  Mr.  Jer¬ 
rold’s  design  is  to  show  that  no  extent  of 
worldly  influence  and  amount  of  worldly  sub¬ 
stance  can  be  in  any  sense  productive  of  aught 
but  evil  to  tbe  possessor  unless  these  are  ex¬ 
ercised  and  employed  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  morality  and  an  enlightened  sense 
of  social  duty.  His  noble  rouit,  women  of 
fashion,  and  hard  hearted  millionaires,  are  all 
set  forth  as  illustrations  of  a  departure  from 
these  things  encouraged  by  tbe  false  and  hol¬ 
low  usages  of  society.  His  teaching  on  such 
points  is  founded  on  no  ultra-democratic  and 
ignorant  prejudices  against  those  classes  from 
which  such  illustrations  are  selected.  It  takes 
the  form,  not  of  invective,  or  of  the  exposure 
of  vice  for  the  mere  exposure’s  sake — as  is 
the  case  with  the  writings  of  some  who  have 
adopted  tbe  characters  while  altogether  mis¬ 
taking  the  tendency  of  bis — but  of  warmly 
eloquent  pleadings,  and  vigorous  arguments 
in  behalf  of  popular  education,  an  extension 
of  political  rights,  and  other  measures  of  so¬ 
cial  improvement.  The  principles  and  tests 
which  ne  applies  to  individual  character  are 
in  most  cases  precisely  similar  to  those  on 
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irhich  he  judges  of  abases  in  society,  and  the 
means  of  reforming  them.  Such  being  the 
general  scope  of  his  works,  it  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
doctrine  of  progress.  He  is  perhaps  the  ablest 
and  most  energetic  exponent  in  bis  own  lite¬ 
rary  walk,  of  the  more  advanced  views  of  that 
doctrine.  Full  as  his  writings  are  of  fine  chi- 
valric  sentiment,  and  the  admiration  of  noble¬ 
ness  in  all  ranks  of  life,  he  has  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  conceive  that  progress  has 
not  been  made  in  all  that  is  conducive  to  social 
well-being. 

Mammon  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Jerrold’s  spe¬ 
cial  hatred.  Against  it  he  has  brought  to  bear 
all  the  force  of  his  sarcasm,  all  the  scathing 
power  of  his  scorn.  There  are  few  of  his 
books  in  which  his  indignant  protest  against 
the  worship  of  the  Qolden  Calf  is  not  put 
forth  either  as  the  entire  ground- work  of  a 
story,  in  some  character  of  it,  or  in  the  name 
given  to  such  a  character.  One  of  his  most 
recent  and  perhaps  least  known  works,  “  The 
Man  made  of  Money,”  proceeds  wholly  on 
the  ground  of  the  retribution  which  follows 
an  indulgence  of  avaricious  propensities  ;  and 
by  incidents  sometimes  of  the  most  telling 
and  effective  character,  but  often  wildly  extra¬ 
vagant,  it  expresses  its  author’s  ideas  of  the 
miseries  arising  from  that  inordinate  love  of 
gain  which  he  seems  in  the  strictest  sense  to 
consider  the  root  of  all  evil.  The  hero  of  it, 
Mr.  Solomon  Jericho,  bored  by  the  importu¬ 
nities  of  his  spouse,  and  environed  by  difficul¬ 
ties  such  as  will  beset  a  man  of  limited  means 
and  large  desires,  breathes  an  unholy  wish 
that  he  was  made  of  money,  and  he  becomes 
so.  He  undergoes  a  physical  change.  All 
that  is  necessary  for  the  drawing  of  a  bank 
note  is  that  he  should  place  his  hand  upon  his 
heart;  withdrawing  it,  the  money,  to  any 
amount  he  may  wish,  adheres  to  his  palm.  In 
process  of  time  he  becomes  great  in  the 
world’s  esteem  ;  lives  luxuriously  ;  purchases 
an  estate,  and  surrounds  himself  with  all  the 
magnificence  which  money  can  procure.  The 
retribution  comes,  however ;  he  eventually 
finds  that  the  wealth  being  a  part  of  himself, 
the  more  he  draws  from  bis  mysterious  bank, 
the  faster  his  corporeal  frame  diminishes  in 
bulk.  He  is  reduced  to  a  living  skeleton.  A 
facetious  friend  sees  the  sunset  through  Mr. 
Jericho’s  ribs.  Avarice  in  its  worst  form 
overtakes  him,  and  be  becomes  a  miser,  shut 
out  from  all  society,  and  surrounded  only  by 
the  fruits  of  his  unholy  wish.  Ultimately  he 
is  consumed  while  about  to  light  a  candle  with 
a  bank-note  ;  all  his  substance,  all  the  jewels 
worn  by  his  wife  and  daughters,  all  the  gifts 


bestowed  upon  his  friends,  are  transformed 
into  soot  and  charcoal. 

Mr.  Jerrold  has  drawn  too  strongly  on  the 
intelligence  of  his  readers  in  this  tale.  In  his 
wish  to  give  the  moral  of  it  an  extraordinary 
force,  he  has  overstepped  altogether  not  only 
the  bounds  of  probability — for  in  certain  cir- 
stances  that  might  have  been  admissible — but 
the  very  wide  bound  allowed  to  the  writer  of 
fiction.  His  purpose  in  the  story  is  weakened 
by  the  very  efforts  made  to  give  it  an  addi¬ 
tional  strength,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
where  we  ought  to  have  had  the  impressive,  we 
have  simply  the  horrible.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
offence  against  good  taste  which  this  tale 
manifests  ;  there  are  passages  of  it  which  can¬ 
not  be  justified  by  any  reference  to  the  moral 
aim  which  the  writer  has  had  in  view :  pas¬ 
sages  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  there  is  an 
unnecessary  exhibition  of  the  evils  which  he 
designs  to  expose,  and,  what  is  much  worse, 
a  resort  to  melo-dramatic  effects  and  language 
as  offensive  as  it  is  uncalled  for.  As  a  whole, 
then,  we  consider  “  The  Man  made  of  Money” 
the  least  successful  of  Mr.  Jerrold’s  works. 
The  purpose  of  it  comes  out  far  more  dis¬ 
tinctly,  because  more  naturally,  and  with 
greater  effect,  in  some  of  his  other  works.  The 
tendency  to  make  too  much  of  the  moral  de¬ 
signed  to  be  conveyed  in  the  story  is  appa¬ 
rent,  it  is  true,  in  each  of  these — so  apparent 
sometimes  as  almost  to  make  us  think  that 
Mr.  Jerrold  considers  money  in  its  very  ab¬ 
stract  an  evil,  and  poverty  a  virtue  rather  than 
a  necessity :  but  delicacies  of  feeling  and  beau¬ 
ties  of  expression,  not  less  than  a  clear  and 
piercing  irony,  give  a  healthier  and  higher 
tone  to  the  tneans  by  which  the  moral  is 
brought  out.  Thus,  in  one  of  his  satirical 
essays,  “  The  Order  of  Poverty,”  we  have 
such  passages  as  this : 

Will  it  not  be  a  merry  time  when  men  with  a 
blithe  face  and  open  look  shall  confess  that  they 
are  poor?  When  they  shall  be  to  the  world  what 
they  are  to  themselves  ?  .  .  .  .  Look  at  this  pea¬ 
sant.  His  face  bronzed  with  midday  toil.  From 
sunrise  to  sunset,  with  cheerful  looks  and  uncom¬ 
plaining  words,  he  turns  the  primal  curse  to  dig¬ 
nity,  and  manfully  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat 

of  his  brow . And  here  is  a  white-haired 

shepherd.  As  a  boy,  a  child  playful  as  the  lambs 
he  tended,  he  labored.  He  has  dreamed  away  his 
life  upon  hill-sides,  on  downs,  on  solitary  heaths. 
The  humble,  simple,  patient  watcher  for  fellow- 
man.  Solitude  has  Iwen  his  companion;  he  has 
rown  old  and  wrinkled,  bent  in  the  eye  of  the 
urning  sun.  His  highest  wisdom  is  a  guess  at 
the  coming  weather ;  lie  may  have  heard  of  dia¬ 
monds,  but  be  knows  the  evening  star.  He  is  to 
our  mind  a  most  reverent  Knight  of  the  Fleece. — 
p.  169. 
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This  has  the  merit  of  being  well  expressed, 
pathetic,  and  not  lacking  a  certain  calm  poetic 
feefing,  Mr.  Jerrold  must  know,  however, 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  shepherd  does 
not  necessarily  infer  an  evil  arising  from  the 
unequal  distribution  of  worldly  wealth.  What, 
to  such  a  man  as  this,  would  the  ribbon  and 
star  of  knighthood,  or  the  riches  of  a  kingdom, 
be?  He  fills  his  place  in  the  great  economy 
of  life  :  the  lords  of  heraldic  orders  or  suc¬ 
cessful  worldly  enterprise,  who  so  often  pro¬ 
voke  Mr.  Jerrold’s  scorn,  do  no  more.  Theirs 
is,  in  most  cases,  a  lot  which  the  shepherd, 
nay,  perhaps  the  workhouse  pauper,  need  not 
envy.  “  The  Great  Soul  of  the  world  is  just,” 
and  still  of  him  to  whom  much  is  given  much 
shall  also  be  required  ;  much  in  misery  for  mis¬ 
spent  means  of  doing  good,  much  in  the  extor¬ 
tion  of  that  bitter  avowal  that  the  fashion  of 
this  world  passeth  away.  Such,  in  eflfect,  is 
the  moral  of  those  tales  in  which  Mr.  Jer¬ 
rold  sets  forth  the  wretched  and  contemptible 
character  of  avarice :  when  he  pushes  that 
moral  beyond  its  application  to  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  devolving  on  the  rich  in  regard  to  the 
poor,  making  the  mere  possession  of  riches 
something  like  a  moral  blemish,  be  pushes  it 
too  far. 

If,  however,  the  reader  would  form  a  cor¬ 
rect  opinion  respecting  the  true  character  of 
our  author’s  genius — for  genius  of  a  high 
order  he  undoubtedly  possesses — he  should 
read  “  St.  Giles  and  St.  James,”  and  *‘  The 
Story  of  a  Feather.”  These  are  his  most 
important,  and  we  may  perhaps  add,  his  most 
finished  works.  In  both,  the  serious  as  well 
as  the  comic  phase  of  his  mind  is  seen  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  bis  peculiar  vein  of  sarcasm  runs 
through  both.  Of  these  two  books,  the  first 
is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  successful.  It 
has  an  artistic  completeness  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  other  scarcely  requires  ;  it  contains 
some  of  its  author’s  finest  thoughts,  and  most 
of  those  peculiarities  or  prejudices  which  have 
occasionally  subjected  him  to  adverse  criticism. 
The  nature  of  the  subject  is  briefly  stated  ir. 
the  Preface.  "  It  has  been  ray  endeavor,” 
says  Mr.  Jerrold,  “  to  show  in  the  person  of 
St.  Giles,  the  victim  of  an  ignorant  disregard 
of  the  social  claims  of  the  poor  upon  the  rich; 
of  the  governed  millions  upon  the  governing 
few  ;  to  present  the  picture  of  the  infant  pau¬ 
per,  reared  in  brutish  ignorance  ;  a  human 
waif  of  dirt  and  darkness.” 

Now,  it  has  been  asserted — and  the  reader 
of  limited  knowledge  respecting  those  features 
of  city  life  which  it  has  been  the  novelist’s 
object  to  delineate,  may  probably  consider  the 
assertion  a  just  one — that  Mr.  Jerrold  has 


magnified  the  evils  arising  from  social  distinc¬ 
tions,  overstated  the  claims  of  the  poor,  and 
overdrawn  the  picture  of  their  misery.  'There 
is  undoubtedly  a  tendency, in  all  his  more  seri¬ 
ous  writings,  to  make  the  most  of  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  rich ;  but  that  be  can  be 
charged  with  giving  a  false  color  to  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  poor,  or  of  exaggerating  the  evils 
arising  from  ignorance,  no  one  who  reads  the 
story  to  which  we  now  refer  with  any  thing 
like  the  attention  which  it  deserves,  will,  we 
think,  be  disposed  to  admit.  If  the  standard 
of  duty  by  which  wealth  and  woildly  influence 
are  measured  is  a  high  one,  higher  than  in 
strict  justice  it  ought  to  be,  the  error  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  error  on  the  safe  side  A  man  need 
not  live  very  long  in  the  world  to  learn  alike 
from  experience  and  observation,  that  selfish¬ 
ness  and  the  conventional  usages  of  society 
are  inimical  in  the  main  to  a  right  discharge 
of  those  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  worldly  influence  or  wealth.  Mr. 
Jerrold  has  done  no  more  in  this  novel  than 
exhibit,  in  the  light  in  which  a  writer  of  fic¬ 
tion  is  permitted  to  do  so,  the  eflfect  of  a  neg¬ 
lect  of  such  duties.  He  has  shown  at  once 
the  demoralising  nature  of  an  indulgence  of 
the  selfish  principle,  and  the  evil  thereby 
entailed  on  those  who  are  the  victims  of  the 
neglect  of  doty  consequent  on  that  indulgence. 
In  so  doincr,  he  has  only  more  forcibly  exhi¬ 
bited  truths  obvious  enough  to  all.  than  is 
quite  palatable  to  those  whom  they  more  im¬ 
mediately  concern,  and  has  in  effect  done  no 
more  than  has  been  done  by  other  writers. 
Nor  do  we  think  he  can  be  charged  with  ex¬ 
aggerating  the  evils  of  our  social  system, — 
of  such  ignorance  as  is  illustrated  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  8t,  Giles.  We  doubt  if  exaggera¬ 
tion  is  possible  in  such  a  case.  Mr.  Jerrold 
has  seen,  and  any  one  acquainted  with  city 
life  must  have  seen,  cases  in  which  natural 
acuteness  and  energy  have,  from  the  neglect  of 
what  is  due  to  the  young  of  all  ranks  in  society, 
been  turned  against  society.  The  ignorance 
of  the  class  typified  by  8t.  Giles  is  precisely 
the  kind  which  education  and  the  proper  dis¬ 
charge  of  social  responsibilities  are  most  likely 
to  meet.  In  one  sense,  it  cannot  be  called 
ignorance  at  all ;  for  it  consists  of  a  knowledge 
which  the  wisdom  of  senates  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  checkmate, — a  knowledge  of  the  worst 
things  in  the  world,  of  the  craft  and  crime 
which  fill  our  prisons,  and  go  far  to  shake  our 
faith  m  the  possibility  of  ever  dispensing  with 
them. 

Almost  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  opi¬ 
nions  which  he  entertains  regarding  the  evils 
arising  from  a  false  estimate  of  worldly  eba- 
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rjcter  and  position,  or  from  the  neglect  and 
misery  which  such  an  estimate  involves,  are 
Mr.  Jerrold’s  views  respecting  national  pros* 
perity  and  national  ^lory.  The  hollowness 
which,  in  his  estimation,  destroys  or  renders 
positively  pernicious  the  ideal  of  life  in  the 
individual,  has  exactly  the  same  eflfect  as  re¬ 
gards  the  nation.  Hence  his  almost  republi¬ 
can  idea  of  every  thing  which  constitutes  mere 
external  pomp,  or  which  exists  for  purposes 
of  parade.  Hence  also  his  denunciations  of 
war  and  his  scorn  of  martial  glory.  Long  ere 
the  Peace  Society  was  constituted,  years 
before  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded 
had  met  with  any  thing  like  the  acceptation  | 
they  now  receive  directly  or  indirectly,  Mr. 
Jerrold  employed  his  genius  in  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  war — in  ridiculing  as  well  as  deplor¬ 
ing  its  results,  and  in  satirizing  all  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  martial  spirit.  He  did  so  not  on 
principles  of  economy,  but  from  unmistakable 
motives  of  humanity.  It  is  “  the  fully  of  the 
sword,”  to  borrow  the  title  of  one  of  his  most 
vigorous  essays,  which  awakens  his  scorn,  and 
the  irresponsibility  of  those  in  whose  hands 
it  is  generally  placed,  which  he  pities  and 
deplores.  A  firm  believer  alike  in  the  inef¬ 
ficacy  and  barbarity  of  capital  punishments, 
he  regards  life  and  death  as  things  so  solemn 
and  so  awful,  that  he  views  a  devotion  of  the 
one  to  a  false  and  delusive  idea  of  glory,  and 
the  association  of  the  other  with  the  horrors 
of  the  battle-field,  as  inimical  to  all  the  hu¬ 
manizing  and  elevating  influences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  however,  that 
in  urging  these  opinions,  Mr.  Jerrold  seldom 
if  ever  descends  to  the  use  of  such  language 
as  is  often  employed  in  the  condemnation  of 
war.  His  intelligence,  not  less  than  bis  good 
taste  and  generous  feeling,  restrain  him  from 
the  fulmination  of  coarse  invectives  or  sweep¬ 
ing  charges  against  those  who  have  been  the 
agents  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  false  idea. 
Yet,  on  this  as  on  other  subjects  which  pro¬ 
voke  his  sarcasm,  Mr.  Jerrold  may  very  fairly 
be  regarded  as  taking  up  a  position  from 
which  he  might  be  easily  driven  by  weapons  j 
of  his  own  forging.  He  manifests  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  take  what  might  be  considered  too 
direct  a  view  of  an  evil ;  to  look  at  it  too 
much  in  the  abstract,  and  without  a  due  con¬ 
sideration  of  extenuating  or  justifying  circum¬ 
stances.  There  is  no  deduction  made  for  the 
necessity  which  constitutes  war  a  punishment 
as  well  as  “  a  pastime  for  despots  nothing 
allowed  for  the  glory,  martial  though  it  be,  of 
saving  a  nation’s  liberty,  even  at  the  expense 
of  its  blood  and  treasure.  In  such  language 
tfi  the  following — language  powerful,  and,  m 
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an  abstract  view  of  the  subject,  just  as  it  is 
powerful — Mr.  Jerrold  expresses  his  ideas  of 
military  pomp  and  action : 

This  dazzling  lieathenism  tliat  makes  a  pomp 
of  wickedness — seizes  and  distracts  us  at  the  very 
threshold  of  life.  Swords  and  drums  are  our 
playthings ;  the  types  of  violence  and  destruction 
are  made  the  pretty  playthings  of  our  childhood ; 
and,  as  we  grow  older,  the  outward  magnificence 
of  the  ogre,  Glory — his  trappings  and  his  trumpets, 
his  privileges  and  the  songs  Uiat  are  shouted  in 
his  praise,  enslave  the  bigger  baby  to  the  sacrifice. 
But  for  craft  operating  on  ignorance,  who,  in  the 
name  of  outraged  Heaven,  would  become  the 
hireling  of  the  sword  ?  .  .  .  Day  by  day  the 
sergeant  works  on  the  block  ploughman,  and  at 
last  carves  out  a  true,  handsome  soldier  of  the 
line.  What  knew  Hodge  of  the  responsibility  of 
man?  What  dreams  had  he  of  tlie  self-account¬ 
ability  of  the  human  spirit  7  The  musket-stock 
which  for  many  an  hour  he  hugs — hugs  in  weari¬ 
ness — was  no  more  a  party  to  rts  present  use  than 
was  Hodge.  .  .  .  But  war  brings  forth  the 
heroism  of  the  soul ;  war  tests  the  magnanimity 
of  man.  Sweet  is  the  humanity  that  spares  a 
fallen  fue;  gracious  the  compassion  that  tends 
his  wounds,  Uiat  brings  even  a  cup  of  water  to 
his  burning  lips.  Granted.  But  is  there  no 
heroism  of  a  grander  mould?  The  heroism  of 
forbearance  ?  Is  not  the  humanity  that  refuses 
to  strike,  a  nobler  virtue  than  the  late-bom  pity 
of  violence  ?  Pretty  it  is  to  see  the  victor  with 
salve  and  lint  kneeling  at  his  bloody  trophy — a 
maimed  and  agonized  fellow-man  ;  but  surely  it 
had  been  better  to  have  withheld  the  blow,  than 
to  have  been  first  mischievous  to  be  afterwards 
humane. — pp.  146-7. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  briefly  to  point 
out  some  of  the  more  prominent  characteris¬ 
tics  of  Mr.  Jerrold’s  literary  character,  giving 
illustrations  of  what  we  conceive  to  the 
chief  element  of  it — viz.,  a  serious  and  earnest 
nature  working  with  the  materials,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  comic  and  satirical  writer.  It 
now  only  remains  for  us  to  go  over  some  of 
his  works  ;  and,  while  exhibiting  certain  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  style,  endeavor  to  do  so  by  such 
quotations  as  our  limits  allow. 

Although  we  are  disposed  to  regard  Mr. 
Jerrold  as  in  some  respects  the  most  practical 
of  our  modern  novelists — as  giving  us,  upon 
the  whole,  the  most  ordinary  pictures  of 
human  life  in  those  aspects  in  which  he  looks 
at  it — it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  his  writings  are  destitute  of  those 
expressions  of  feeling  which  are,  in  the  strict¬ 
est  sense  of  the  word,  poetical.  While  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  occasionally 
a  tendency  towards  the  use  of  language  and 
metaphors  which  are  the  very  reverse  of 
tasteful  or  elegant,  for  the  most  part  his 
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style  ie  clear  and  terse — singularly  so  for  a 
writer  of  such  strong  feelings,  and  yet  neces¬ 
sarily  so,  we  should  be  disposed  to  think,  for 
the  effect  of  his  satire.  So  pregnant  and 
complete  are  some  of  his  sentences,  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  in  a  few  words  he  had  struck 
out  a  meaning  which  could  not  have  been 
better  conveyed  in  a  page.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  metaphorical  passages.  Thus,  in 
one  of  his  stories,  speaking  of  the  fertility  of 
Australia,  he  says  :  “  Earth  U  here  so  kind, 
that  just  tickle  her  with  a  hoe,  and  she 
laughs  with  harvest."  Again,  in  the  same 
tale,  he  thus  describes  a  matter-of-fact  man : 

Talk  to  him  of  Jacob’s  ladder,  and  he 
would  ask  the  number  of  the  steps."  Cha¬ 
racterisation  could  scarcely  go  farther  than 
this.  We  have  the  disposition  6f  the  man 
dashed  off  in  a  single  line.  A  shaft  of  sar¬ 
casm,  too,  is  often  completed,  even  to  its  | 
barbed  point,  in  no  more  words  than  we  have 
just  quoted.  Here  is  an  instance  of  it:  “  At 
that  hour  when  sparrows  look  down  reproach¬ 
fully  from  their  eaves  at  the  flushed  man 
trying  the  street-door.”  There  are  few  of 
our  modem  writers  from  whose  works  so 
many  pregnant  sentences  could  be  culled  as 
from  the  volumes  before  us.  They  have  an 
epigrammatic  clearness  and  force,  an  intensity 
of  expression,  which  renders  them  in  a  great 
measure  peculiar.  We  shall  quote  a  few  of 
these ;  but  in  doing  so,  it  is  necessary  to 
remind  the  reader  that  they  lose  not  a  little 
of  their  strength  by  being  thus  detached.  In 
the  opening  page  of  “  St.  Giles  and  St. 
James,”  there  is  a  flnely  reflective  description 
of  a  winter  night  in  a  great  city,  which 
closes  with  the  following  lines :  It  was  a 
time  when,  in  the  cellars  and  garrets  of  the 
oor,  are  acted  scenes  which  make  the  no- 
lest  heroism  of  life;  a  time  when  in  want 
and  anguish,  in  throes  of  mortal  agony,  some 
seed  is  sown  that  bears  a  flower  in  heaven." 
The  tale  from  which  this  sentence  is  taken 
abounds  with  many  of  its  author’s  finest  and 
most  touching  thoughts.  Here  are  some  of 
them,  full  of  the  finest  feeling : 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring  evening — last  of  the 
spr'ng,  yet  fresh  with  ail  its  green.  The  peace  of 
heaven  seemed  upon  earth.  An  hour  and  scene 
when  the  heart  is  softened  and  subdued  by  the 
spirit  of  beauty.  One  of  the  happy  hours  that, 
sweet  in  the  present,  are  yet  delicious  in  the  past ; 
treasured  as  they  are,  as  somewhat  akin  to  those 
hours  of  the  world’s  spring  when  earth  was  trod 
by  angels. — p.  103. 

There  seemed  a  Sabbath  peace  on  all  things. 
The  drudged  horse  stood  meek  and  passive  in  the 
field,  patiently  eyeing  the  passer-by,  as  though  it 
felt  secure  of  one  day’s  holiday ;  the  cows,  with 


their  large  kind  eyes,  lay  unmoved  upon  the 
muss ;  all  things  seem^  taking  rest  beneath  the 
brooding  wings  of  heaven.  We  have  climbed 
the  hill — have  gained  the  churchyard;  the  dust 
of  the  living  dust  of  generations.  The  bell  is 
swinging  still ;  and  turning  on  every  side,  from 
distant  hamlets  we  see  men,  women,  and  children 
— age  with  its  staff,  and  fwbyhood  warm  at  the 
breast — all  coming  upward — upward  tothe  church. 
Still  they  climb,  ai^  still  from  twenty  opposite 
paths  they  come,  to  strength  and  rejoice  their 
souls  in  one  common  centre — a  foreshadowing  of 
that  tremendous  Sabbath  of  the  Universe  when 
all  men  from  all  paths  shall  meet  in  I'aradise.  .  . 

A  beautiful  sight,  doubtless,  to  behold,  in  that 
same  village  temple,  men  of  all  conditions  gath¬ 
ered  together  to  confess  their  common  infirmities, 
to  supplicate  for  common  blessings,  to  appear  for 
a  time  as  in  the  vestibule  of  eternity  in  common 
adoration  of  the  Eternal. — p.  210. 

How  few  the  incidents  of  life,  how  multitudinous 
its  emotions !  How  flat  and  monotonous  may  be 
the  circumstances  of  daily  existence,  and  yet  how 
various  the  thoughts  which  spring  from  it !  Look 
at  yonder  landscape,  broken  into  hill  and  dale, 
with  trees  of  varied  hue  and  form,  and  water 
winding  in  silver  threads  through  velvet  fields. 
How  beautiful,  for  how  varied  !  Cast  your  eye 
over  that  moor ;  it  is  flat  and  desolate — barren  us 
barren  rock.  Not  so.  Seek  the  soil,  and  then 
with  nearer  gaze  contemplate  the  wondrous  forms 
and  colors  of  the  thousand  mosses  growing  there  ; 
give  ear  to  the  hum  of  busy  life  sounding  at  every 
root  of  forest  grass.  Listen !  Poes  not  the 
heart  of  the  earth  beat  audibly  beneath  this  seem¬ 
ing  barrenness,  audibly  as  when  the  corn  grows 
and  the  grape  is  ripening  7  Is  it  not  so  with  the 
veriest  rich  and  the  veriest  poor,  with  the  most 
active  and  with  apparently  the  most  inert  ? — pp. 
333,  334. 

The  love  of  nature,  and  of  all  things  beau¬ 
tiful,  as  evinced  in  such  passages,  marks,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  almost  every  one  of 
.Mr.  Jerrold’s  works,  except  such  as  are 
broadly  and  exclusively  comic.  He  turns 
aside,  as  if  for  relief  and  refreshment,  from 
the  city  scenes  of  misery  and  the  haunts  of 
profligacy,  to  the  quiet  of  the  sunny  lanes 
and  the  breezy  downs  of  England.  His 
landscapes  are  all  unmistakably  English.  He 
cannot  think  of  the  country  and  its  peaceful 
influences,  but  his  mind  seems  to  revert  to 
the  wide  and  open  fields,  with  "  the  lark,  a 
trembling  and  fluttering  speck  of  song,  above 
them.”  He  brings  this  love  of  nature  into 
the  dust  and  din  of  city  streets  and  murky 
alleys,  too,  presenting  us,  as  in  the  following 
passage,  with  quaint  reflections  on  its  influ¬ 
ence  there: 

Pngwash  was  fond  of  what  he  called  nature, 
though  in  his  dim,  close  shop  be  would  give  her 
but  a  stifling  welcome.  Nevertheless,  he  had  the 
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etriiest  primrosea  on  his  counter;  “they  threw,” 
he  said,  “  such  a  nice  light  about  the  place."  A 
sly,  knavish  customer,  presented  him  with  a  pot 
of  polyanthuses,  and,  won  by  the  flowery  gift. 
Pug  wash  gave  the  donor  ruinous  credit  The 
man  with  the  wallflowers  regularly  stopped  at 
the  shop,  and  for  sixpence,  Pugwash  would  tell 
his  wife  that  he  had  made  the  place  a  Paradise. 
“  If  we  can’t  go  to  nature,  Sally,  isn’t  it  a  pleasant 
thing  to  be  able  to  bring  nature  to  us  7”  Where¬ 
upon,  Mrs.  Pugwash  would  declare  that  a  man 
with  at  least  three  children  to  provide  for  had  no 
need  to  talk  of  nature.  Nevertheless,  the  flower- 
man  made  his  weekly  call.  Though  at  many  a 
house  the  penny  could  not  every  week  be  spared 
to  buy  a  hint,  a  look  of  nature  for  the  darkened 
dwellers  about  him,  Isaac,  despite  of  Mrs.  Pug¬ 
wash,  always  purchased.  It  is  a  common  thing, 
an  old  familiar  cry,  to  see  the  poor  man’s  florist, 
and  hear  his  loud-voiced  invitation  to  take  his 
nosegays,  his  penny  roots ;  and  yet  it  is  a  call,  a 
conjuration  of  the  heart  to  a  man  over-labored 
and  desponding,  walled  in  by  the  gloom  of  a  town, 
divorced  from  the  fields  and  their  sweet,  healthful 
influences,  almost  shut  out  from  the  sky, — it  is  a 
call  that  tells  him  there  are  things  of  the  earth 
besides  food  and  covering  to  live  for;  and  that 
God,  in  his  great  bounty,  hath  made  them  for  all 
men.  Adown  dark  lanes  and  miry  alleys  he  takes 
sweet  remembrances,  touching  records  of  the  love¬ 
liness  of  earth,  that  with  their  bright  looks  and 
balmy  odors  cheer  and  uplift  the  dumpish  heart 
of  man ;  that  make  his  soul  stir  within  him,  and 

acknowledge  the  beautiful . Amidst  the 

violence,  the  coarseness,  and  the  suflering  that 
may  surround  and  defile  the  wretched,  there  must 
be  moments  when  the  heart  escapes,  when  the 
soul  makes  for  itself  even  of  a  flower  a  comfort 
and  a  refuge. — pp.  97,  98. 


comic  writings.  Witness  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Hermit  of  Clovernook,  aliat 
the  Hermit  of  Bellifull; 

Altogether  he  was  a  massive  lump  of  a  man, 
hard  and  active.  His  face  was  big  and  round,  ^ 
with  a  rich  larder  look  about  it.  His  wide  red 
cheeks  were  here  and  there  jevrelled  with  good 
living.  The  hermit  had  no  nose;  none,  ladies, 
none.  There  was  a  little  knob  of  flesh  like  a 
small  mushrocm  dipt  in  wine,  which  made  its 
unobtrusive  way  between  the  good  man’s  cheeks, 
and  through  which  he  had  been  known  to  sneeze ; 
but  impudence  itself  could  not  call  that  a  nose. 
The  hermit’s  mouth  had  all  the  capacity  of  large 
benevolence,  large  and  wide,  like  an  old  pocket. 
There  seemed  a  heavy  nnetuousness  about  the 
lower  lip;  a  weight  and  drooping  from  very  mel¬ 
lowness,  like  a  rich  peach  cracking  in  the  sun. 
Hi.s  teeth — but  that  he  had  lost  one,  as  we  after¬ 
wards  learned,  in  active  service  on  a  Strasburg 
ham — were  regular  as  a  line  of  infantry,  and  no 

less  dangerous . The  hermit’s  voice  was’ 

deep  and  clear ;  and  he  had  a  sweet,  heart-warm¬ 
ing  chuckle,  which  came  like  wine  gurgling  from 
a  flask. — p.  9. 

The  ironical  enters  so  largely  into  every 
thing  of  a  comic  character  which  Mr.  Jerrold 
has  written,  that  it  would  be  impossible,  even 
did  our  limits  permit,  to  quote  a  passage  of 
any  length  in  which  it  does  not  occupy  a 
marked  prominence.  Nor  is  his  irony  at  all 
of  the  delicate  or  obscure  kind.  There  is  no 
mistaking  it  in  such  a  passage  as  this, — we 
quote  from  the  essay  entitled  “  The  Order  of 
Poverty 


In  these  extracts,  we  have  given  illustrations 
almost  exclusively  of  Mr.  Jerrold’s  serious 
and  reflective  manner ;  we  have  done  so  from 
the  conviction  that  the  comic  and  satirical 
phases  of  his  literary  character  have  been 
allowed,  in  some  measure,  to  bide  the  poetry 
and  pathos  with  which  bis  works  abound. 
Let  us  endeavor  now  to  give  one  or  two 
specimens  of  his  wit  and  humor.  We  have 
already  said  that  Mr.  Jerrold  is  not  often 
witty  without  being  satirical.  Humor  is  less 
susceptible  of  an  alliance  with  sarcasm,  how¬ 
ever,  than  wit  is,  and  it  will  therefore  be 
found  that,  where  he  lays  aside  the  weapons 
of  the  satirist,  he  is  simply  humorous.  And 
there  is  often  a  richness  of  fancy  and  a 
breadth  about  his  humor  which  few  of  his 
contemporaries  have  surpassed.  This  is 
evinced  more  fully  in  the  “  Chronicles  of 
Clovernpok,"  perhaps,  than  in  any  of  his 
other  works.  There  is  a  geniality  about  it, 
and  on  the  whole  an  absence  of  the  author’s 
more  extreme  opinions,  which  has  always  led 
us  to  regard  it  as  among  his  most  successful 


There  was  one  order — Teutonic,  if  we  mistake 
not — the  Order  of  Fools.  There  was  a  quaint 
sincerity  in  the  very  title  of  it  The  philosophy 
was  out-speaking;  and,  more  than  all,  the  con- 
stitDiion  of  such  a  chapter  admitted  knights 
against  whose  worthiness,  whose  peculiar  right 
to  wear  the  badge,  no  envious  demagogue  could 
say  his  bitter  saying.  .  .  .  From  the  mere  ab¬ 
stract  love  of  justice,  we  should  be  right  glad  to 
have  the  Order  of  Fools  revived  in  the  fullest 
splendor  of  folly.  Such  an  order  would  so  bene¬ 
ficently  provide  for  many  unrewarded  public 
idlers,  ay,  and  public  workers  also. — p.  321. 

Here  is  another  specimen  equally  tren¬ 
chant  : 

Yon  will  hear  a  good  lowly  creatpre  sing  the 
praises  of  pure  water— call  it  the  wine  of  Adam 
when  he  walked  in  Paradise — when,  somehow, 
fate  has  bestowed  upon  the  eulogist  the  finest 
Burgundy.  He  declares  himself  contented  with 
a  crust,  although  a  beneficent  fairy  has  hung  a 
fat  haunch  or  two  in  his  larder.  ...  Yes,  it  is 
delightful  to  see  these  humble  folks,  who  tune 
their  tongues  to  the  honor  of  dry  bread  and  water, 
compelled  by  the  force  of  fortune  to  chew  venison 
and  swallow  claret. — p.  36. 
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It  it  manifest,  we  think,  from  the  volumes 
before  us,  that  Mr.  Jerrold  has  made  great 
progress  since  the  earliest  of  his  works  was 
pumished ;  it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  he  will  yet  attain  to  a  much 
higher  position  than  the  one  he  now  occupies. 
As  it  is,  his  writings  are  worthy  of  more  at¬ 
tention  than  they  receive  from  the  large 
class  to  whom  his  qualities,  both  of  mind  and 
heart,  are  little  known.  We  trust  it  has  been 
shown  that  be  is  no  mere  wit ;  not  simply  a 
satirist  of  social  follies,  but  a  man  of  strong 
convictions  and  keen  sensibilities,  equally 
alive  to  what  is  grave  and  serious,  to  the  lu¬ 


dicrous  and  the  mirthful.  His  errors — and 
they  arise  as  often  from  the  strength  of  his 
feelings  as  from  bis  repugnance  to  all  that  is 
formal  and  hollow — are  not  those  of  a  man 
who  lacks  charity,  but  are  frequently  the 
result  of  a  too  ready  acquiescence  of  the 
judgment  in  the  dictates  of  a  heart  easily  and 
strongly  moved.  He  has  contributed  much 
that  is  healthful  and  invigorating  to  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  the  day,  and  we  think  bis  faults 
may  be  lightly  passed  over  in  consideration 
of  his  sympathy  with  so  much  that  is  true 
and  elevating. 


From  the  Scottish  R  eriew 

SIR  EDWARD  LYTTON  BULWER.* 


Tax  attenUon  of  the  Scottish  public  has  of 
late  been  strongly  attracted  to  Sir  Edward 
Ly  tton  Bulwer,  through  his  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
and  the  elegant  and  scholarly  addresses  he 
delivered  there.  We  propose  taking  the  op¬ 
portunity  so  lawfully  and  gracefully  furnished 
by  bis  recent  appearances  among  us,  to  ana- 
lyce  at  some  length,  and  in  a  critical  yet  kindly 
spirit,  the  leading  elements  of  his  literary 
character  and  genius. 

Bulwer  has  been  now  twenty-seven  years 
before  the  public,  and  has  during  that  period 
filled  almost  every  phase  of  authorship  and 
of  life.  He  has  been  a  critic,  an  editor,  a 
dramatist,  an  historian,  a  politican,  a  specu¬ 
lator  in  metaphysics,  a  poet,  a  novelist,  a 
member  of  parliament,  a  rou6,  a  husband,  a 
divorcee,  a  winebibber,  a  subject  of  the  cold- 
water  cure,  a  sceptic,  a  Christian,  a  philo¬ 
sophical  radical,  and  a  moderate  conservative. 
In  hia  youth  he  worshipped  Hazlitt  and 
Shelley ;  in  his  middle  age  he  vibrated  be¬ 
tween  Brougham  and  Coleridge ;  and  in  bis 
waning  manhood  he  associates  with  Alison 
and  Aytoun.  He  has  poured  out  books  in 
all  manners,  on  all  subjects,  and  in  all  styles ; 
and  his  profusion  might  have  seemed  that  of 
a  spendthrift,  if  it  hi^  not  been  for  the  stores 
in  the  distance  which  even  his  scatterings  by 
the  wayside  revealed.  For  versatihty  of 
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geniuS;  variety  of  intellectual  experience,  and 
the  brilliant  popularity  which  has  followed 
him  in  all  his  diversified  career,  he  reminds 
us  rather  of  Goethe  or  Voltaire  than  of  any 
living  author.  Like  them  he  has  worshipped 
the  god  Proteus,  and  so  devoutly  and  diversely 
worshipped  him  that  he  might  almost,  at 
times,  be  confounded  with  the  object  of  his 
adoration. 

We  think  decidedly,  however,  that  this 
boundless  fertility  and  elasticity  have  tended 
to  lessen  the  general  idea  of  Bulwer’s  powers, 
and  to  cast  an  air  of  tentative  experiment  and 
rash  adventure  over  many  of  bis  works.  Had 
be  concentrated  himself  upon  some  grand 
topic,  his  fame  had  now  been  equally  wide, 
not  less  brilliant,  and  much  more  solid  than 
it  is  ;  had  he  taken  some  one  lofty  Acropolis 
by  storm,  and  shown  the  flag  of  his  genius 
floating  on  its  summit,  instead  of  investing  a 
hundred  at  once,  he  bad  been — and  b^n 
counted — a  greater  general.  We  would  will¬ 
ingly  have  accepted  two  or  three  superb 
novels,  one  large  conclusive  history,  along 
with  a  single  work  of  systematic  and  profound 
criticism,  in  exchange  for  all  that  motley  and 
unequal,  although  most  varied  and  imposing 
mass  of  fiction,  history,  plays,  pcNsms,  and 
politics,  which  forms  the  collected  works  of 
Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer. 

Some  of  Sir  Edward’s  admirers  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  compare  him  to  Shakspere  and  to 
Scott.  Such  comparisons  are  not  just.  Than 
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Shakspere  he  owes  a  great  deal  less  to  nature, 
and  a  great  deal  more  to  culture,  as  well  as 
to  that  indomitable  perseverance  to  which  he 
has  lately  ascribed  so  much  of  his  success,  so 
that  we  may  indeed  call  the  one  the  least, 
and  the  other  the  most  cultivated  of  great 
authors ;  and  to  Scott  he  is  vastly  inferior  in 
that  simple  power,  directness  of  aim,  natural 
dignity,  manly  spirit,  6re  and  health,  which 
rank  him  immediately  below  Homer.  We 
may  here  remark,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  and  sung  about  the 
genius  of  Scott,  we  are  convinced  that  justice 
has  never  been  done  to  one  feature  of  his 
novels — we  mean  their  excellence  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  English  style.  Except  in  Burke  and 
De  Quincey,  whose  mode  of  thinking  is  so 
very  different,  we  know  of  no  passages  in 
English  prose  which  approach  the  better 
parts  of  the  Waverley  series  in  the  union  of 
elegance  and  strength,  in  manly  force,  natural 
grace,  and  noble  rhythmical  cadence.  Would 
that  any  word  of  ours  could  recall  the  numer¬ 
ous  admirers  of  the  morbid  magnificence  and 
barbarous  dissonance  of  Carlyle’s  style ;  of 
tbe  curt, affected  jargon  which  mars  the  poetic 
beauty  of  Emerson  s ;  of  the  loose,  fantastic 
verbiage  in  which  Dickens  chooses  to  indite 
most  of  his  serious  passages ;  and  of  the  labor¬ 
ed  antithesis,  uneasy  brilliance,  and  assumed 
carelessness  of  Macaulay  ;  and  induce  them 
to  take  up  again  the  neglected  pages  of  the 
Titan  Butke,  with  all  tbe  wondrous  treasures 
of  wisdom,  knowledge,  imagery,  and  language 
they  contiiin,  and  to  read  night  and  day  Lott’s 
novels — not  for  their  story,  or  their  pictures 
of  national  manners — but  for  the  sake  of  the 
wells  of  English  undefiled  ;  the  specimens  of 
picture^ue,  simple,  rich,  and  powerful  writ¬ 
ing,  which  they  so  abundantly  contain. 

Bulwer,  too,  although  even  in  his  most  fa¬ 
vored  hours  he  cannot  write  like  Scott,  b  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  merit  of  hK  style.  It  has 
more  point,  if  not  so  much  simplicity  ;  if  pos¬ 
sessing  less  strength,  it  has  far  more  brilliance; 
and  it  has,  moreover,  a  certiin  classical  charm 
— a  certain  Attic  elegance — a  certain  tinge  of 
the  antique — which  fcw  writers  of  the  age  can 
rival.  If  D’Israeli’s  mode  of  writing  remind 
you  of  the  gorgeous  dress  of  Jewish  females 
with  their  tiaras  shining  on  the  brow,  their 
diamond  necklaces  gleaming  above  the  breast, 
the  vivid  yellow  or  deep  red  of  their  garments, 
their  broidered  hair,  and  pearls,  and  costly 
array  ;  Bulwer’s,  in  his  happier  vein,  reminds 
yon  of  the  atUre  of  the  Grecian  women,  shod 
with  sandals,  clothed  with  the  simple,  yet  ele¬ 
gant  tunic,  and  bearing  each  on  her  bead  a 
light  and  tremulous  urn. 
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Passing  from  his  style,  we  have  some  re¬ 
marks  to  make  on  the  following  points  con¬ 
nected  with  him :  the  alleged  non-poetical 
nature  of  his  mind  ;  his  originality;  the  imper¬ 
sonal  faculty  he  possesses  to  such  a  degree ; 
his  remarkable  width  of  mind  ;  his  dramatic 
power;  the  fact  that,  with  all  his  frequent 
flippancy,  levity,  and  excess  of  point,  he  is 
equal  to  all  the  great  crises  of  his  narrative  ; 
and  finally  to  that  power  or  principle  of 
growth  which  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  his 
literary  history. 

First.  Not  a  few  have  maintained  that  Bul¬ 
wer,  with  all  his  brilliant  effect  and  eloquence, 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  poet.  An  elo¬ 
quent  detractor  of  his  has  said  :  “  The  author 
is  an  orator,  and  has  tried  to  be  a  poet.  Dick¬ 
ens’  John  the  Carrier  was  perpetually  on  tbe 
verge  of  a  joke,  but  never  made  one ;  Bulwer’s 
relation  to  poetry  is  of  the  same  provoking 
kind.  The  lips  twitch  ;  tbe  face  glows;  the 
eyes  light ;  but  the  joke  is  not  there.  An 
exquisite  savoir  faire  has  led  him  within  sight 
of  the  intuitions  of  poetic  instinct.  Laborious 
calculation  has  almost  stood  for  sight,  but  his 
maps  and  charts  are  not  the  earth  and  the 
heavens.  His  vision  is  not  a  dream,  but  a 
nightmare  ;  you  have  Parnassus  before  you, 
but  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore 
is  wanting.  The  whole  reminds  you  of  a  lunar 
landscape,  rocks  and  caves  to  spare,  but  no 
atmosphere.  It  is  fairy-land  travelled  by  dark. 
How  you  sigh  even  for  the  chaos,  the  diseor- 
dia  semina  of  genius,  while  toiling  through 
the  impotent  waste  of  this  sterile  maturity  !” 
This  is  vivid  and  vigorous,  but  hardly  just. 
We  need  meet  it  only  by  pronouncing  one 
magic  word — “  Zaooni.”  Who  that  ever  read 
thatgloiious  romance,  with  its  pictures  of  love 
and  life  and  death,  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
unseen  world  ;  the  fine  dance  of  the  human, 
and  the  preternatural  elements  which  are  in 
it,  and  keep  time  so  admirably  to  the  music 
of  the  genius  which  has  created  both,  and  the 
melting  sublimity  of  its  close,  will  deny  the 
author  the  name  of  poet?  Or  who  that  has 
ever  read  those  allegories  and  little  tales  which 
are  sprinkled  through  “The  Student,”  and 
the  *•  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,”  can  fail  to  see 
in  them  the  creative  element  ?  Or,  take  the 
end  of  bis  Harold,  the  death  of  Rienzi,  the 
Hell  scene  in  **  Night  and  Morning,”  and  the 
closing  chapters  of  the  ”  Last  Days  of  Pom¬ 
peii” — the  terms  •'  oratory”  or  “  an”  will  not 
measure  these :  they  are  instinct  with  power ; 
their  words  are  tbe  mighty  rushing  wings  of 
a  supernal  tempest ;  and  to  us,  at  least,  they 
always,  even  at  the  twentieth  perusal,  give 
that  deep  delightful  shiver,  that  thrill  of  aw- 
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ful  Joy,  which  proclaims  that  the  Spirit  of 
Oenms  is  passing  by,  and  is  making  every  hair 
on  our  flesh  start  up  to  do  him  obeisance. 

True  genius  is,  and  must  be,  original ;  so 
that  the  terms  “  original  genius”  are  a  poor 
pleonasm.  Now,  we  think  that  Bulwer  can 
be  proved  to  have  originality ;  and  origin¬ 
ality  in  any  department  of  the  6ne  arts 
is  genius.  His  thought,  his  imagery,  his  style, 
his  form  of  hclion,  are  all  intensely  his  own ; 
and,  therefore,  since  exerted  on  ideal  subjects, 
are  all  those  of  a  poet.  He  began  bis  career, 
indeed,  as  most  writers  do,  with  imitation.  He 
found  certain  models  in  vogue  at  the  time, 
besides  some  which,  although  not  generally 
popular,  were  recommended  to  him  by  his 
own  taste.  Hence,  in  his  early  novels,  he  has 
now  Godwin,  now  Scott,  and  now  the  authors 
of  what  were  then  called  the  fashionable  nov¬ 
els,  such  as  Tremaine  and  Almacks,  in  his  eye. 

But  he  soon  soared  out  of  these  trammds, 
and  exhibited,  and  began  to  realize,  his  own 
ideal  of  fiction,  the  peculiarity  of  which  per¬ 
haps  lies  in  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  purpose 
be  seeks  through  the  novel  and  romance  to 
fulfil.  He  has  tried  to  make  it  a  cosmopolitan 
thing, — a  mirror — not  of  low  or  high  life 
exclusively,  not  of  the  every  day  or  the  ideal 
alone,  not  of  the  past,  or  present,  or  future, 
merely,  but  of  each  and  ail ;  each  set  in  its 
roper  proportions,  and  all  shown  in  a  bril- 
ant  light.  Ward,  and  the  whole  of  that 
school,  including  DTsraeli  in  bis  “Vivian 
Grey”  and  “Young  Duke,”  wrote  for  the 
fashionable  classes.  Godwin  wrote  for  poli¬ 
tical  and  moral  pMkwophers.  Dickens  writes 
for  Londoners,  Lever  for  Irishmen,  and  Thack¬ 
eray  for  the  microscopic  students  of  human 
nature  everywhere.  Even  Scott  neither  ex¬ 
pressed  the  spirit  of  his  own  age,  nor  ever 
attempted  to  reproduce  the  classical  periods ; 
nor  has  he  discovered  any  sympathy  with 
the  mighty  metaphysical,  moral,  and  religious 
problems  with  which  all  thinkers  are  now 
compelled  to  grapple.  But  Bulwer  has  writ¬ 
ten  of  the  world,  and  for  the  world,  in  the 
broadest  sense ;  has  described  society,  from 
the  glittering  crown  of  its  head  to  the  ser> 
vile  sole  of  its  foot ;  has  painted  all  kinds  of 
life,  the  high,  the  middle,  the  mean,  the  town 
and  the  country,  the  convulsive  and  the  calm, 
— that  of  noblemen,  of  gamesters,  of  stu¬ 
dents,  of  highwaymen,  of  murderers,  and  of 
milliners ;  has  mated  with  the  men  and  man¬ 
ners  of  all  ages ;  has  reproduced  with  start¬ 
ling  vraisemblance  the  ancient  Roman  times, 
and  breathed  life  into  the  gigantic  skeletons 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ;  has  coped 
with  many  of  the  social  and  moral  questions, 
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as  well  as  faithfully  reflected  the  salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  our  own  wondrous  mother-age ;  and 
has  with  bold  fobt  invaded  those  regions  of 
speculation  which  blend  with  the  shadows 
and  splendors  of  the  life  to  come.  It  is  this 
wide  and  catholic  character  which  makes  his 
writings  so  popular  on  the  Continent.  We 
do  not,  indeed,  say  that  he  has  completely 
filled  up  the  broad  outline  of  his  purpose ; 
otherwise  he  had  been  the  greatest  novelist, 
perhaps  also  the  greatest  writer  in  the  world. 
But  he  has  succeeded  so  far  as  to  induce  us 
to  class  him  with  the  first  authors  of  his 
time.  He  hat,  although  with  much  effort, 
long  training,  and  over-cortsciourness  both  of 
the  toil  and  the  triumph,  fairly  lifted  himself 
above  this  “  ignorant  present  time,”  and 
caught  on  his  wings  the  wide  calm  light  of 
the  universe.  Yet  with  all  this  Goethe-like 
breadth,  he  has  none  of  his  icy  indifference ; 
but  is  one  of  the  most  fervid  and  glowing,  as 
well  as  clear  and  coemopolitan  of  modem 
writers. 

His  depth  has  often  been  denied,  nor  are 
we  careful  to  maintain  it.  There  are,  in  some 
of  our  authors,  certvn  quiet,  subtle  touches, 
certain  profound  “asides,”  certain  piercing 
single  thoughts,  which  proclaim  a  native  vein, 
communicating  directly  with  the  great  Heart 
of  Being ;  but  which  we  seldom,  if  ever,  find 
in  Bulwer.  Although  he  be  in  our  judgment 
a  true  poet,  he  is  not  a  poet  of  the  very  high¬ 
est  order.  But,  perhaps,  his  exceeding  width 
may  be  taken  as  in  some  measure  a  compen¬ 
sation  for  bis  deficiency  in  depth.  Indeed, 
some  may  even  contend  that  if  there  be  the 
same  amount  of  mind,  it  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  whether  it  be  diffused  over  a  hundred 
intellectual  regions,  or  gathered  together  in 
one  or  two  profound  pits  ;  that  as  depth  and 
height  are  only  relative  terms,  so  it  is  with 
width  and  depth ;  and  that  as  you  cal)  tbe 
sky  indifferently  either  lofty  or  profound,  so 
a  very  wide  man  is  deep  in  one  way  and  di¬ 
rection,  and  a  very  deep  man  is  wide  in  ano¬ 
ther.  Be  this  as  it  may — and  there  seems  a 
proportion  of  truth  as  well  as  of  fallacy  in 
it — we  contend  that  the  writer  who,  like  Bul¬ 
wer,  has  traversed  such  varied  regions,  found 
and  filled,  or  made  and  inspired  so  many  cha¬ 
racters,  imbibed  the  spirit,  talked  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  reproduced  the  soul  of  so  many 
times,  must  be  a  great  man,  whether  we  call 
him  or  not  a  orkat  poet. 

One  element  of  poetic  power  he  unques¬ 
tionably  has :  be  is  impersonal ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  very  little  of  an  egotist.  In  Pelham, 
indeed,  and  one  or  two  more  of  his  earlier 
novels,  while  he  was  yet  trifling  with  his  pen, 
IS 
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and  had  not  taken  any  full  or  calm  aim  at 
his  object,  be  seemed  often  to  be  glancing 
obliquely  at  his  own  image  in  the  mirror  of 
self-conceit,  partly  from  a  wish  to  reassure 
his  confidence  in  himself,  and  partly  from 
that  spirit  of  indolent  vacancy  which  often 
falls  upon  a  writer  who  is  only  half-hearted 
in  his  task,  and  who  must  stir  himself  to  re¬ 
newed  action  by  the  spur  of  vanity.  But 
latterly,  he  has  risen  to  a  higher  region,  and 
has  contrived,  while  "  shooting  his  souP’  into 
a  thousand  personages,  fictitious  or  real,  high 
and  low,  wicked  and  good,  commonplace  and 
romantic,  to  forget  his  owiW  elegant  and  re¬ 
cherche  person — his  own  fastidious  habits 
and  tastes,  his  own  aristocratic  birth  and 
training ;  and  to  remember  nothing  save  the 
subject  or  idea  which  has  entered,  filled,  and 
transfigured  him.  For  example,  Eugene 
Aram,  though  a  monster,  is  not  a  mere  dis¬ 
torted  shadow  of  the  author ;  Rienzi  is  not 
Bulwer,  nor  is  Walter  Montreal,  nor  is  Ha¬ 
rold,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings,  nor  is  War¬ 
wick,  the  king-maker.  These,  and  many  of 
bis  other  heroes,  are  not  projections  of  the 
writer’s  image;  but  are  either  bold  individual 
creations,  or  sternly  true  to  the  truth  of  his¬ 
tory.  Wordsworth  has  accused  even  Goethe 
of  multiplying  bis  own  image  under  Protean 
disguises,  and  of  being  an  egotist  under  the 
semblance  of  an  absolute  and  colorless  catho¬ 
licity ;  and  on  this  account  most  justly  ranks 
him  beneath  Shakspere,  who  can  become  and 
is  delighted  to  become  everybody  except  him¬ 
self.  Bulwer,  on  the  contrary,  has  often  ap¬ 
proached  the  Shaksperean  method,  with  this 
difference,  that  while  the  novelist  passes  from 
soul  to  soul  with  labor  dire  and  weary  woe, 
and,  like  the  magician  in  the  story  of  Fad- 
lallab,  has  to  die  in  agony  out  of  his  own 
idiosyncrasy,  ere  he  is  born  in  joy  and  ex¬ 
ultation  into  that  of  others,  Shakspere  melts 
into  the  being  of  all  other  men  as  softly  as 
snow  into  a  river,  and  as  easily  as  one  dream 
slides  within  and  becomes  a  part  and  portion 
in  another  or  another  series  of  dreams.  But 
the  power  in  the  novelist,  as  well  as  in  the 
world-poet,  is  magical,  and  of  itself  suffices 
to  prove  him  a  writer  of  genius. 

His  dramatic  quality  is  in  fact  only  a  form 
or  alias  of  his  great  width  and  the  impersonal 
habit  of  his  mind,  and  need  not  be  dilated  on. 
We  prefer  to  say  something  about  the  power 
he  has  of  rising  to  the  level  of  most  of  the 
great  critical  points  in  the  stories  which 
be  narrates.  It  is,  we  grant  i^ain,  often  by 
effort,  by  a  sweat  like  that  of  Sisyphus,  that 
he  gets  his  big  stone  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
but  once  there,  it  remains  a  triumphal  mark — 
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a  far- seen  trophy  of  perseverance  and  power. 
We  grant  him,  in  his  general  style,  too  uni¬ 
formly  lively  and  brilliant.  He  is  like  those 
writers  of  whose  works  it  has  been  said,  “  the 
whole  is  not  always  a  poem,  while  every  sen¬ 
tence  is  poetry.”  He  is  at  times  so  brilliant 
that  you  weary  for  a  single  plain,  sober  pas¬ 
sage,  and  would  “  dig  for  dulness  as  for  hid 
treasure.”  But,  first,  this  is  complimentary 
to  his  powers ;  few  are  so  Australian  in  their 
intellectual  wealth ;  and  were,  secondly,  the 
charge  pressed,  Bulwer  might  reply  as  a 
student  is  said  once  to  have  done.  “  Your 
papers  are  all  equally  excellent,"  said  his 
Professor.  “  Then,”  replied  he,  “  I’ll  take 
care  that  in  my  next  some  parts  shall  be  di¬ 
vine.”  And  thus  sometimes  our  author  does 
answer  in  this  matter.  He  approaches  great 
and  noble  topics,  each  one,  like  the  brethren 
of  Jerubbaai,  “resembling  the  son  of  a 
king;”  he  girds  up  his  loins  to  mate  with 
their  majesty ;  he  effects  his  purpose ;  and 
what  Hazlitt  says  of  Milton  becomes  nearly 
true  of  him  :  ”  He  is  always  striving  to  say 
the  finest  things  in  the  world,  and  he  does 
say  them.”  Effort,  when  united  with  weak¬ 
ness,  and  ending  in  the  fate  of  the  frog  in  the 
fable,  is  a  pitiable  spectacle ;  but  not  so  that 
effort  which  is  prompted  by  manly  ambition, 
which  is  sustained  by  genuine  and  growing 
strength,  and  which,  when  it  has  gained  the 
success  it  deserves,  appears  only  less  wonder¬ 
ful  and  less  sublime  than  that  perfect  ease 
of  nature  with  which  another  very  rare  class 
of  writers  work  their  still  mightier  works. 
We  have  specified  already  a  few  of  those 
superb  passages  by  which  Bulwer  has  made 
out  his  claim  to  be  the  Milton,  while  Scott  is 
the  Shakspere,  of  novelists.  Even  Scott  has 
seldom  surpassed  the  death  of  Walter  Mon-' 
treal,  or  the  picture  of  Vesuvius  drunk  with 
devouring  fire,  and  staggering  in  his  terrible 
vomit. 

What  is  Genius  ? — is  a  question  to  which 
many  answers  have  been  returned.  It  is, 
says  De  Quincey,  "  mind  steeped  and  satu¬ 
rated  in  the  genial  nature.”  It  is,  say  others, 
“impassioned  truth — thought  become  phos¬ 
phorescent!”  It  is,  say  others,  “original 
imagination  united  with  constructive  power.” 
Without  discussing  these  definitions,  we  are 
tempted  to  propound  one  of  our  own: — 
Genius  is  Growth.  A  man  of  genius  is  simply 
a  man  of  limitless  growth,  with  a  soul  smit¬ 
ten  with  a  passion  for  growth,  and  open  to 
every  influence  which  promotes  it ;  one  who 
grows  always  like  a  tree,  by  day  and  by  night, 
in  calm  and  in  storm,  through  opposition  and 
through  applause,  in  difficulty  and  in  despair; 
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nay,  on  the  chill  death- bed  itself,  the  soul  of 
the  mao  of  genius  continues  to  grow,  and 
never  more  rapidly  than  there,  when  he  some¬ 
times  says  with  tiie  dying  Schiller,  **  Many 
things  are  becoming  plain  and  clear  to  me.” 
It  is  this  which,  perhaps,  proves^  best  his 
greatness  and  his  relation  to  the  Infinite, 
i  The  man  of  talent  grows  to  a  certain  point 

and  there  stops  :  Genius  knows  of  no  stops 
•  and  no  periods.  Even  the  wings  of  eagles, 
knitting,”  though  they  do,  the  mountain 
I  with  the  sky,  have  their  severe  limit  fixed  in 

I  the  far  ether ;  but  the  wings  of  angels  have 

C  none.  Emerson  speaks  of  nature  as  saying, 

in  answer  to  all  doubts  and  difficulties,  "  I 
I  grow,  I  grow.”  So  there  hums  through  the 

;  being  of  a  true  poet,  the  low  everlasting 

S  melt^y,  (truer  than  that  fabled  of  nature, 

I  since  the  growth  of  matter  is  only  temporary, 

I  while  that  of  mind  is  eternal,)  **I  also  grow, 

1  and  shall  grow  for  ever.”  This  growth  may 

I  sometimes  seem  to  retrograde,  just  as  there 

j  are,  it  is  said,  certain  plants  which  grow 

I  downwards,  but  downwards  in  search  of  light; 

and  so  the  poet-soul,  when  it  stoops,  is  only 
stooping  to  see,  and  when  it  turns,  is  only 
turning  to  conquer.  This  growth  may  some¬ 
times  be  lost  sight  of  amid  the  darkness  of 
neglecf,  or  covered  up  in  the  night  of  cala¬ 
mity,  or  buried  in  foliage  produced  by  its  own 
vigor ;  but  even  as  fairies  were  said  to  hear 
the  flowers  growing,  there  are  ears  of  fairy 
fineness  which  never  cease  to  be  aware  of 
the  musical  growth  of  men  of  the  true  and 
sovereign  se^,  springing  up  like  flowers  to 
everlasting  life — arising  in  harmony  and  in 
incense  towards  the  heavens  of  God. 

Yes  1  For  this  growth  is  often,  if  not  al¬ 
ways,  holy  and  celestial  as  well  as  poetical 
and  harmonious.  The  man  who  really  grows, 

i  grows  in  wisdom,  love,  and  purity,  as  well 

as  in  genius  and  artistic  excellence.  It  is  as 
a  whole  that  he  grows ;  it  is  in  God  and 

(towards  God  that  his  being  develops  itself. 
Not  a  few  gifted  persons,  indeed,  have  been 
.  arrested  in  their  career  by  early  death  or  by 
dissipation,  and  appear  now  in  stunted  or 
blasted  forms  along  the  horizon  of  history. 
But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  most  men  of 
genius  who  have  been  permitted  to  outlive 
the  dangerous  period  of  the  passions,  and  to 
1  attain  the  majestic  noon  of  middle  life  or  the 

still  evening  oi  old  age,  have  become  either 
pious,  or  at  least  moral,  mild-tempered,  and 
exemplary  men.  We  need  only  name  Young, 
Johnson,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Goethe,  even 
Moore  in  some  measure,  Kelley,  (who  be¬ 
came  old,  serious  in  spirit,  and  well-regulated 
in  life  at  an  age  when  many  are  only  begin- 
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ning  to  sow  their  wild  oats,)  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  ascertain,  Shakspere  himself,  in  proof 
of  this.  Time,  which  so  often  freezes  and 
contracts  men  of  more  prosaic  mould  into  a 
shrivelled  selfishness ;  which  seems  chiller 
than  death  itself,  in  the  case  of  those  whose 
minds  had  originally  burned  like  a  furnace, 
only  modifies  the  flame,  mingles  with  it  the 
salt  of  common  sense,  if  not  the  frankincense 
of  piety,  and  renders  it  more  kindly  in  its 
outgoings  to  men,  if  it  does  not  turn  it  up¬ 
ward  in  tongues  of  sacrifice  and  worship  to 
the  great  Fountain  of  Light  and  Father  of 
Spirits.  And  when  piety  mingles  with  the 
maturity  of  genius  in  any  gifted  soul,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  sight  more  beautiful  than  any  that 
this  fair  creation  can  show  us.  The  man, 
then,  instead  of  standing  with  the  mere  mo¬ 
ralist,  and  the  mere  cold  speculator,  on  the 
outside  of  things,  becomes  a  “partaker  of 
the  Divine  nature does  not,  with  others, 
discern  with  lack-lustre  eye  merely  the  fiery 
fences  and  outward  semblances  of  the  Infi¬ 
nite,  but  sees  and  swims  and  grows  im  that 
holy  and  boundless  element  itself. 

That  Bulwer  has  as  yet  attained  the  con¬ 
summation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  which 
our  last  sentence  describes,  we  dare  not 
affirm.  But  certainly  he  has  grown,  and  his 
growth  has  been  of  a  total  and  vital  sort. 
His  first  two  or  three  works  were  distinguish¬ 
ed  chiefly  by  sentimentalism  and  cleverness — 
a  sentimentalism  scarcely  amounting  to  ge¬ 
nius,  and  a  cleverness  hardly  attaining  to 
wit.  In  Eugene  Aram  he  displayed  a  morbid 
and  melo-dramatic  earnestness,  strongly  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  that  uneasy  and  thick-sighted 
mood  of  mind  which  was  his  at  the  time,  and 
which  he  was  increasing  by  the  study  of  the 
French  “school  of  Desperation.”  In  the 
“  Last  Days  of  Pompeii”  and  “  Rienzi,”  you 
saw  him  throwing  out  his  mind  upon  subjects 
which  carried  him  as  far  iis  possible  away 
from  his  own  unsatisfied  reason,  torturing 
doubts,  and  agitating  passions.  Then,  in 
“  Zanooi,”  the  strong  spirit  was  heard  beat¬ 
ing  against  the  bars  of  its  misery — and  its 
life;  and  asking  in  its  despair  awful  and  un¬ 
answered  questions  at  Destiny  and  the  World 
unseen.  Then,  in  his  “  Ernest  Maltravers,” 
his  “Alice,”  and  his  “  New  Timou,”  he  seem¬ 
ed  backing  out  of  spiritual  speculations  into 
a  certain  sneering  voluptuousness  worthy  of 
Wieland,  of  Byron,  or  of  Voltaire.  And 
lastly,  in  his  “  Caztons  ”  and  “  My  Novel,” 
there  seems  to  have  risen  on  his  path  what 
the  Germans  would  call  an  “  aftershine”  of 
I  Christianity  —  a  mild,  belated,  but  divine- 
I  seeming  day,  in  which  he  is  walking  on  still. 
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and  which  he  doubtless  deeply  regrets  had 
not  sooner  gleamed  over  his  checkered  way. 
His  allusions  to  the  experiences  of  Robert 
Hall,  and  to  the  benignant  influence  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  soothing  the  woes  of  human* 
ity,  which  abound  in  the  "  Caxtons  *’  espe¬ 
cially,  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  have 
opened  to  Bulwer’s  genius  the  door  of  many 
a  heart  that  was  obstinately  shut  agmnst  him 
before.  The  moral  tone  of  these  latter  novels, 
too,  is  much  sweeter,  healthier,  and  purer 
than  that  of  his  earlier  tales.  Their  artistic 
execution  is  not  only  equal,  but  we  think  in 
many  respects  superior.  If  there  is  in  them 
less  artifice,  there  is  more  real  art;  and  if 
they  have  less  of  the  glare  and  bustle  of 
rhetoric,  they  have  more  of  the  soul  of  poet¬ 
ry.  If  they  dazzle  and  astonish  less,  they 
are  infinitely  more  pleasing ;  and  if  they 
abound  not  in  rapid  adventures,  thrilling  situ¬ 
ations,  and  romantic  interest,  they  idealize 
common  life,  and  show  poetic  beauty  as  well 
as  the  soul  of  goodness,  which  are  found 
amongst  the  middle  classes  of  society.  One 
character  in  his  last  novel  is  perhaps  the 
finest  of  all  his  creations — we  mean,  of  course, 
Burley.  In  the  very  daring  implied  in  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  name  of  the  most  original  charac¬ 
ter  Scott  ever  drew,  old  John  Balfour,  the 
stern  homicide  of  Magus  Muir,  and  connect¬ 
ing  it  with  the  most  novel  and  striking  cha¬ 
racter  Bui wer  ever  depicted,  there  was  genius. 
Who  would  venture  even  to  call  the  hero  of 
a  new  play  Macbeth,  or  Lear,  or  Hamlet  ? 
Unless  the  play  were  of  transcendent  merit, 
the  very  name  so  presumptuously  assumed 
would  condemn  it  as  assuredly  as  John  Galt’s 
Lady  Macbeth  ”  was  condemned.  But  in 
spite  of  this  preliminary  prejudice,  Bulwer’s 
Burley  is  not  only  as  entirely  different  from 
Scott’s  as  a  rough  literary  man  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  must  be  from  a  rough  soldier 
of  the  seventeenth ;  but.  as  a  picture  of  a 
strange,  wild,  half-mad  man  of  genius,  full, 
nevertheless,  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
and  of  the  warmest  and  noblest  feelings,  it 
is  almost  perfect,  and  of  itself  suflicient  to 
immortalize  the  author. 

In  contemplating  Bulwer’s  career,  we  are 
impressed,  in  fine,  with  one  or  two  reflections 
of  a  somewhat  interesting  and  important  kind. 
It  teaches  us  the  might  and  worth  which  Ke 
in  determined  struggle  and  invincible  perse¬ 
verance.  We  do  not  by  any  means  dislike 
those  splendid  coup  de  maim  of  literary  tri¬ 
umph  we  find  in  such  cases  as  Byron,  Mac¬ 
aulay,  Charles  Dickens,  and  AlexanderGmith, 
all  of  whom  “  arose  one  morning  and  found 
themselves  famous.”  Nay,  we  ^ory  in  them 
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as  proofs  of  the  power  of  the  human  mind, 
and  as  auguries  of  the  more  illustrious  suc¬ 
cesses  reserved  for  yet  brighter  and  purer 
spirits  in  the  future.  They  show  what  man 
can  do,  and  hint  what  man  yet  may  do.  But 
we  Iwve  still  better  to  see  a  strong  Titan, 
slowly  urging  his  way  against  opposition, 
often  driven  back  but  never  discouraged, 
often  perplexed  but  never  in  despair,  often 
cast  down  but  never  destroyed,  often  falling 
but  never  fallen,  and  at  last  gaining  a  victory 
as  undeniable  as  that  of  a  jubilant  summer 
sun.  Such  was  Milton,  such  Johnson,  such 
Burke,  such  Wordsworth,  such  D’Israeli,  and 
such  Bulwer.  'The  success  of  these  men 
looks  less  like  the  result  of  accident,  or  of 
popular  caprice,  or  of  magic,  and  more  like 
the  just  and  lawful  although  late  reward  of 
that  high  merit  which  unites  moral  energy 
with  intellectual  prowess,  and  becomes  thus 
far  more  useful  as  an  example  and  a  stimulus 
to  others.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  millions 
can  expect  such  a  tropical  sunrise  of  success 
as  befell  Byron ;  but  any  one  who  unites  a 
considerable  degree  of  capacity  with  indom¬ 
itable  determination,  may  become,  if  not  a 
Bulwer,  yet  in  his  own  deportment  an  emi¬ 
nent  and  influential  man. 

We  are  still  more  struck  with*this  perse¬ 
verance,  when  we  remember  Bulwer’s  position 
in  society.  Possessed  of  rank  and  ample 
fortune,  he  has  labored  as  hard  as  any  book¬ 
seller’s  hack  in  the  empire ;  proving  thus 
that  his  love  for  literature  was  as  sincere  as 
his  ideal  of  it  was  high,  and  redeeming  it 
from  a  certain  shade  of  eonlempt  which  has 
of  late,  justly  or  unjustly,  rested  upon  it.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  various  causes,  such  as 
the  poverty  of  many  of  our  authors,  and  the 
mean  shifts  to  which  it  has  often  reduced 
them;  the  dissipation  and  blackguardism  of 
a  few  others ;  the  envious  spirit  and  quarrel¬ 
some  disposition  of  a  third  class;  the  vast 
amount  of  mediocre  writing  which  now  pours 
from  the  press ;  the  number  of  pretenders 
whom  the  hot  and  sudden  sunlight  of  ad¬ 
vancing  knowledge  has  prematurely  quick - 
I  ened  into  reptile  life;  not  to  speak  of  the 
I  engrossment  of  the  public  mind  with  com¬ 
mercial  speoulatioo  and  politics,  and  the  con- 
j  temptuous  indifference  of  many  of  our  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  many  of  our  clergy  to  literary 
things  and  literary  men,  have  ail  combined 
rather  to  lower  Polite  Letters  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  And  nothing,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  tend  or  has  tended  more  to  reinstate  it 
in  its  proper  place  of  estimation  than  the  fact, 
that  not  a  few,  distinguished  and  successful 
in  other  professions,  in  arts  or  in  arms,  at  the 
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bar  or  in  the  pulpit,  bare  gloried  in  casting 
in  their  lot  wnh  this  despised  profession, — 
have  submitted  to  its  drudgeries,  borne  its 
burdens,  and  aimed  at  and  gained  its  laurels. 
Eminent  sheriffs  have  become  historians.  Em¬ 
inent  oflScers  have  become  writers  of  travels. 
Eminent  clergjmen  hare  become  editors  of 
periodicals  and  authors  of  scientiSc  treatises. 
Eminent  physicians,  men  of  fashion,  barris¬ 
ters,  lords  of  session,  and  even  peers  of  the 
realm,  have  all  aspired  to  the  honor  connected 
with  the  name  of  Poet.  And  Bulwer  has 
brought  this  to  a  bright  climax,  by  blending 
the  lustre  of  rank  and  riches  with  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  the  highest  literary  celebrity. 
We  fear  that  literature,  as  a  profession,  will 
never  thrive  to  any  great  extent  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  gains  of  authors  are  becoming 
smaller  and  smaller  in  each  section  of  the 
century ;  and  the  fact  that  all  our  literature 
threatens  soon  to  be  afloat  in  the  great  gulf- 
stream  of  cheapness,  will  probably,  tee  at  least 
think,  reduce  them  further  still.  In  this  case 
we  must  depend  more  than  ever  upon  the 
supplies  from  non-professional  men,  non-com¬ 
missioned  oflScers,  shall  we  call  them  ?  in  the 
great  literary  army.  Nor  need  we  fear  that 
this  will  at  all  deteriorate  the  value  of  literary 
productions.  It  will  have,  we  think,  pre¬ 
cisely  the  opposite  effect.  Professional  lit¬ 
terateurs  are  often  forced  by  necessity  to  put 
to  press  producUons  totally  unworthy  of  their 
talents,  and  in  general  to  dilute  and  weaken 
by  diffusion  their  powers.  It  is  obvious  that 
those  who  write  only  when  leisure  permits, 
and  the  spur  of  impulse  excites,  are  leas 


liable  to  this  temptation.  And  looking  both 
to  the  past  and  present,  we  find  that  the 
greatest  and  best,  on  the  whole,  of  our  writers 
nave  not  been  authors  by  profession.  Shak- 
spere’s  profession  was  not  authorship,  but 
toe  stage.  Milton  was  a  schoolmaster  and 
a  secretary.  Addison,  too,  was  a  Secretary 
of  State.  Pope  was  a  man  of  private  for¬ 
tune.  Fielding  was  a  justice.  Richardson 
kept  a  shop, — so  did  Godwin.  Cowper  lived 
on  his  patnmony  and  on  gifts  from  his  relatives. 
Wordsworth  was  a  stampmaster.  Croly  is  a 
rector.  John  Wilson  was  a  professor.  Shel¬ 
ley  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  heir  to  a 
baronetcy.  Byron  was  a  peer.  Carlyle  has 
an  estate.  Browning  is  a  man  of  fortune  and 
family.  Of  Jeffrey,  Macaulay,  Sidney  Smith, 
Hall,  and  Foster,  we  need  not  speak.  And 
our  present  hero  is  the  proprietor  of  Kneb- 
worth,  as  well  as  a  scholar,  orator,  wit,  nov¬ 
elist,  and  poet. 

We  close  this  paper  by  expressing  our  very 
hearty  congratulations  to  Sir  Inward  Lytton 
Bulwer  on  his  recent  reception  and  appear¬ 
ances  in  Eldinburgh  ;  our  warm  gratitude  for 
the  hours  of  pleasure  and  profit  his  numerous 
works  have  given  us;  and  an  ardent  wish 
that  the  evening  of  bis  life,  now  approaching, 
may  be  calm  and  bright ;  and  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  thought  and  feeling  in  his  future 
works  may  take,  still  more  decidedly  than  of 
late,  a  practical  and  a  Christian  course ;  and 
catch  on  its  last  waves  the  hues  of  heaven’s 
light,  blended  with  the  tints  of  fancy  and  of 
poetry ! 
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BT  AX  OLD  MAK-o’-WAb’s  MAN. 


Thanks  to  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
we  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  trying 
our  “Screws”  and  our  “  Moorsom  shells,” 
and  so  commence  a  new  and  important  era 
in  naval  warfare.  We  have  almost  forgotten 
those  glorious  days  when  our  tars  wore  “  pig¬ 
tails,”  drank  rum  instead  of  tea,  sported  sil¬ 
ver  buckles  in  their  shoes,  and,  of  course, 
minded  shot  no  more  than  they  did  peas. 


Many  alterations  since  then  have  taken  place 
in  the  service ;  amongst  others,  a  new  mode 
of  manning  the  navy,  and  tlie  introduction 
of  steam  as  a  motive  power.  Formerly  we 
relied  upon  the  press-gang  and  an  iron  dis¬ 
cipline  for  raising  men  and  making  our  force 
effective  ;  but  now  that  we  are  about  to  have 
a  bug  with  the  great  Northern  Bear,  we  have 
reversed  our  plan,  and  Instead  of  issuing 
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“  Press  Warrants,”  the  Preu  warrants  that 
fair  wages  shall  be  given  to  oar  seamen  to 
man  our  ships  and  fight  ofir  guns.  Of  the 
two  modes  of  raising  men,  F orce  and  Choice, 
we  have  hitherto  chiefly  relied  upon  the  first ; 
we  have  now  tried  the  last  upon  rather  an 
extended  scale:  compulsion  has  given  way 
to  solicitation,  and  "Jack”  now  stands  arms 
akimbo,  makes  his  bargain  with  the  nation, 
and  selects  his  favorite  ship,  without  the  fear 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Pressgang. 

If  the  new  system  of  manning  our  fleets 
exhibits  the  social  advance  of  the  people,  so 
does  the  application  of  the  "  Screw”  attest 
the  progress  of  science  applied  to  war¬ 
fare  afloat.  Liners  under  canvas,  that  once 
settled  the  fate  of  empires,  are  now  consider¬ 
ed  "slow-coaches,”  without  the  aid  of  the 
modem  auxiliary,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
look  forward  with  real  (salt-water)  sorrow  to 
the  day  when  the  “  white-bosomed  sail”  will 
be  numbered  amofigst  the  glorious  visions  of 
the  past.  Black  grimy  stokers  supply  the 
place  of  neat  sail-trimmers  and  active  top- 
men,  and  the  opening  and  shutting  of  a  valve 
gives  and  takes  away  the  moUon  of  a  line-of- 
battle '  ship  ;  a  few  curt  sentences,  such  as 
"  Ease  her,”  "  Slop  her,”  "  Go  ahead,” 
"  Back  her,”  cut  short  the  labors  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  at  the  halyards,  braces,  bow¬ 
lines,  sheets,  clew-garaets,  and  bunt-lines. 
The  glorious  tactics  of  the  quarter-deck  are 
past,  and  a  stern,  naked,  uncanvassed  rig  has 
supplied  the  place  of  the  swelling  sail,  with 
its  intricate  tracery  of  ropes,  peopled  with 
lithe  and  sinewy  topmen.  Our  three-deckers 
have  become  floating  bastions,  and  gunnery, 
murderous  gunnery,  has  superseded  the  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  of  seamen,  and  land  and  sea 
artillerists  now,  one  as  good  as  another,  man 
the  side-tackles  of  our  sixty-eight  pounders. 

This  is  evidently  a  period  of  transition,  and 
consequently  open  to  doubt  and  conjecture, 
but  we  have  no  fear  about  the  result.  A 
noble  spirit  has  manifested  itself  amongst  the 
maritime  population ;  and  although  few  men 
in  the  Baltic  fleet  under  fifty  years  of  age 
can  hare  much  experience  in  naval  war,  (and 
the  same  must  be  said  of  our  foe,)  yet  who 
doubts  that  our  blue-jackets  will  fail  to  shq^ 
the  Russian  serfs  the  difference  between  vol¬ 
unteers  and  pressed  men?  Besides,  we  have 
an  earnest  of  what  may  be  done,  if  we  make 
the  service  palatable  in  the  manning  of  the 
present  fleet.  It  has  been  assemble  in  an 
incredibly  short  period,  and  yet  it  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  the  most  efficient  that  ever  float¬ 
ed  upon  any  sea.  We  should  have  been 
laughed  at,  if,  at  Michaelmas  last,  we  had 
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talked  about  sending  such  a  squadron  to  seal 
up  the  Baltic  in  the  early  part  of  spring,  and 
so  pat  a  "  stopper  over  idl”  upon  the  designs 
of  Russia  in  that  quarter.  And  yet  Sir 
Charles  has  led  the  "  Duke  of  Wellington,” 
Royal  George,”  "  St.  Jean  d’Acre,”  and  a 
score  more  of  his  flock  of  "  early  lamhs,”  to 
the  Russian  pastures,  to  get  a  nibble  as  soon 
as  the  ice  melts.  Then,  this  fleet  has  been 
manned  in  defiance  of  the  attractions  of  a 
"  run  out  to  the  gold-fields,”  with  unprece¬ 
dented  wages — manned,  too,  without  the  aid 
(?)  of  the  pressgang. 

Whether  we  consider  this  mighty  force  in 
its  new  character  as  a  **  steam  squadron,”  the 
magnitude  of  the  ships,  the  symmetry  of 
their  form,  their  prodigious  broadside  force, 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  been  manned, 
and  the  deadly  target  practice  of  our  "  Ex¬ 
cellent”  seamen,  feelings  of  national  pride 
arise  at  the  reflection,  that  such  daring 
specimens  of  human  ingenuity  and  Titanic 
power  should  have  been  turned  out  of  our 
dockyards.  Without  trespassing  upon  the 
discussion  of  political  questions,  we  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  silent  witnesses  of  this  im¬ 
mense  preparation  for  a  naval  struggle.  We 
are  deeply  interested  in  this  matter,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  the  character  and  conduct  of  British 
seamen  are  concerned  ;  for  we  have  no  doubt 
that  a  material  change  will  be  found  to  have 
taken  place  in  them  for  the  better  since  the 
last  war.  Those  who  remember  that  death- 
struggle  for  foreign  mastery  must  also  recol¬ 
lect,  that  our  naval  arsenals  were  then  full  of 
men  who  had  earned  for  themselves  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation  for  invincible  courage  as  well 
as  reckless  folly.  Things  are  altered  now  :  not 
that  "Jack”  has  forfeited  his  character  for 
indomitable  and  self-denying  heroism,  hut 
that  his  moral  character  has  been  greatly 
amended,  during  the  peace,  by  legislative 
enactments  adapted  to  his  necessities,  and,  to 
some  degree,  by  the  general  social  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  people. 

’  What  a  jumble  of  press-gangs,  "  Nancy 
Dawsons,”  dram-shops,  brothels,  jolly  Jacks, 
Jews,  crimps,  and  fiddlers,  the  fitting  out  of 
a  few  ships  of  war  brought  together  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago!  But  we  hear  and  see 
little  ol  these  doings  now.  There  is  no  press- 
gang  ;  and  though  there  may  not  be  any  sen¬ 
sible  diminution  in  the  number  of  "  Benbows* 
Heads”  sod  "Admiral  Keppels,”  yet,  if 
"Jack”  dahees  his  hornpipe,  it  is  done  in 
an  orderly  way,  and  to  the  "  genteelest  of 
tunes.”  Whatever  the  result  may  be  in  the 
forthcoming  stru^le,  it  must  be  admitted 
by  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  our  seamen 
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at  heart,  that  the  alteration  in  their  habits  is 
as  agreeable  to  witness  as  it  is  an  evidence  of 
their  future  comfort.  Order,  sobriety,  and 
obedience,  and  the  influence  which  these 
qualities  exercise  upon  the  conduct  of  men 
acting  together  in  large  bodies,  cannot  fail  to 
render  our  tars  more  effective  than  the^  were 
when  riot,  drunkenness,  and  insubordination 
were  their  besetting  sins.  Admiral  Chads, 
no  mean  authority,  is  of  the  same  opinion  ; 
for  he  says  that  Jack’s  ”  target  practice  is 
not  impaired  by  having  his  eyes  cleared  of 
the  vapors  of  the  rum-TOttle. 

In  the  Royal  Navy,  under  the  new  Regu¬ 
lations,  a  seaman  obtains  a  pension  for  limit¬ 
ed  service  as  well  as  for  long  service.  Then 
the  victualling  in  the  ships  under  the  Crown 
insures  food  of  good  (quality,  while  the  quan¬ 
tity  is  abundant,  and  it  is  always  well  cook¬ 
ed,  and  the  meals  are  eaten  with  regularity 
and  cleanliness.  Moreover,  the  navy  admits 
and  "encourages  every  opportunity  for  the 
men  to  improve  and  qualify  themselves  for 
promotion  ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
ratio  of  their  share  of  prize-money  has  been 
increased,  and  in  the  distribution,  the  men  in 
the  higher  ratings  receive  proportionally  more 
than  the  unskilled.  Compensation  is  allowed 
for  loss  of  clothes  or  effects  by  shipwreck ; 
the  seaman  has  good  medical  attendance  in 
sickness;  support  in  Greenwich  Hospital  when 

Sled  or  worn  out  —  where,  indeed,  his 
ren  are  educated  free  of  expense,  and 
trained  for  any  employment. 

Considering  the  very  important  part  that 
tlie  “  screw”  is  likely  to  perform  in  all  future 
naval  operations,  a  few  brief  allusions  to  the 
effect  it  has  already  had  upon  our  resources 
for  manning  the  navy  will  not  be  inappro¬ 
priate.  That  steam  has  altered  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  our  seamen,  no  one  can  doubt;  and, 
indeed,  we  generally  overlook  the  fact,  that 
important  changes,  all  to  be  traced  to  this 
new  motive- power,  have  been  silently  under¬ 
mining  what  were  formerly  considered  “  our 
resources”  for  manning  the  navy. 

Steamboats  alone  have  almost  annihilated 
one  of  our  greatest  nurseries  for  seamen, 
which  formerly  existed  in  the  coasting-trade. 
The  Scotch  smacks,  each  with  its  twenty  or 
thirty  of  the  best  seamen  in  the  world,  are 
gone.  The  sailing-packets  from  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Glasgow,  Weymouth,  Southampton, 
Dover — in  short,  from  every  port  within  the 
four  seas — have  been  entirely  superseded  by 
steam.  Railways,  again,  in  bringing  coals  to 
London,  will  ultimately  destroy  the  collier- 
trade.  And  what  is  offered  to  the  nation  in 


lieu  of  the  men  nused  in  these  hazardous 
and  hardy  services  ?  A  steam -bred  mariner, 
who  is  useful  in  hauling  at  a  rope,  can  man 
a  capstan-bar,  heave  the  lead,  steer ;  who  has 
a  pmir  of  sea-legs,  and  a  sea- stomach ;  ser¬ 
viceable  qualities  as  far  as  they  go.  But  we 
look  in  vain  for  the  men  of  experience  who 
manned  our  ships  in  the  last  war, — men  who 
in  the  midst  of  wind  and  storm  could  mount 
aloft,  and,  if  the  ship  was  in  difficulties,  pos¬ 
sessed  the  heads  to  plan  and  the  hands  to 
extricate  her  from  her  perils.  Still,  there  yet 
remains  abundant  raw  material  for  our  use,  if 
it  is  but  properly  “  worked  up;”  and  that  we 
have  made  a  step  in  the  right  direction  is  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the 
Baltic  fleet  has  been  equipped  and  manned. 

This  superb  fleet  then  may  be  regarded 
as  the  result  of  a  new  plan  upon  an  extend¬ 
ed  scale,  and  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as 
the  first  grand  exponent  of  the  volunteer  sys¬ 
tem  of  manning  a  fleet  upon  an  emergency. 
For  some  time  past,  different  Admiralty 
Boards  have  bestowed  their  attention  on  va¬ 
rious  plans  for  inducing  seamen  to  enter  the 
navy  for  long  instead  of  short  periods.  It 
was  found  that  the  training  of  large  bodies  of 
men  for  short  periods  of  three  years,  and 
then  disbanding  them,  operated  most  inju¬ 
diciously  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
navy  ;  many  of  our  ablest  bands  were  there¬ 
by  lost  to  the  service,  and  no  small  portion 
of  our  most  expert  gunners  and  quartermas¬ 
ters  were  prevailed  upon  to  serve  under  for¬ 
eign  fli^. 

It  is  true  that  now  and  then  these  men 
find  their  way  back  again,  for  “Jack”  soon 
discovers  that  the  Yankees  are  so  fond  of 
their  etripee,  that  they  score  them  upon  bis 
back  as  well  as  upon  their  own  ensign.  But 
his  return  to  the  flag  of  his  allegiance  is  gen¬ 
erally  subservient  to  his  own  inclination  and 
convenience,  seldom  the  result  of  any  patri¬ 
otic  impulse. 

It  was  to  remedy  this  state  of  doing  and 
undoing  that  the  recent  regwlations  were  put 
in  force,  establishing  new  ratings  for  petty 
officers  and  leading  seamen,  and  awarding 
additional  pay  and  good-oonduct  gratuities. 
Inducements  of  better  pay  are  now  offered 
to  boys  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  stout 
landsmen,  and  seamen,  to  enter  the  navy  for 
ten  years’  continuous  service.  By  entering 
for  this  period,  the  seaman  is  enabled  to  em¬ 
brace  that  branch  of  his  calling  which  holds 
out  the  most  advantages  without  risk  of  dis¬ 
appointment.  Formerly,  however  well  in¬ 
clined  a  man-o’-war’s-man  might  be  to  “stick 
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to  the  Benriee,”  there  was  no  certaintv  that 
he  could  do  so ;  for  it  often  happened  that, 
owing  to  the  reductions  of  “effective  force," 
whole  crews  were  prematurely  paid  off,  and 
the  best  seamen  went  a  begging.  When  the 
great  national  importance  of  the  objects  to 
be  obtained  by  efficiently  manning  the  navy, 
and  thereby  increasing  the  maritime  strength 
of  England,  is  considered,  the  increased  cost 
should  be  regarded  as  a  wise  and  profitable 
investment  of  public  money. 

But  it  is  imperative  that  the  pay  and 
emoluments  of  the  British  man-o*-war’s-man 
should  at  least  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
those  of  the  American  navy  and  our  own 
commercial  marine,  if  we  wish  to  retain  our 
best  blood  and  most  skilful  bands  behind  our 
own  guns.  The  last  war  with  brother  Jona¬ 
than  showed  us  the  impolicy  of  training  men 
at  great  cost,  and  then  sending  them  adrift 
when  the  ship  was  paid  off.  It  was  a  mis¬ 
erable  “  cheese-paring  and  candle-end”  eco¬ 
nomy,  as  we  found  to  our  cost.  A  few  extra 
dollars  soon  lured  a  man,  cosmopolitai\  in 
habits  and  profession,  whose  feelings  had  ' 
been  blunted  by  neglect — speaking,  too,  the 
same  language,  owning  a  kindred  race — from 
his  allegiance,  and  induced  him  to  fight 
under  a  flag  supposed  to  protect  the  “  sail¬ 
ors’  rights so  that  when  we  wanted  him, 
we  found  him  squinting  at  ns  over  the  breech 
of  a  Yankee  thirty-two  pounder. 

The  best  possible  results  may  therefore  be 
confidently  expected  from  the  new  system  of 
entering  men  and  boys  for  ten  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service.  We  now  shall  always  have 
a  reserve  of  seamen — a  standing  navy  as 
well  as  a  standing  army. 

So  much  for  the  men,  and  now  for  the 
matiriel.  Here  again,  upon  the  very  thresh¬ 
old,  we  are  met  by  another  novelty;  for 
there  is  not  a  single  ship  in  the  first  division 
of  this  fleet,  which  put  to  sea  from  Spithead 
on  the  11th  of  last  month,  that  is  dependent 
upon  sails  alone  for  motion.  The  subjoined 
tabular  statement  of  the  ships,  number  of 
men,  and  horse-power,  will  not  be  out  of 


place  here. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

SCREW  LINE4)F-BATTLE  SHIPS. 

wmn. 

ocss. 

torn. 

S.  P. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington 

.  131 

1100 

780 

The  Royal  George 

120 

990 

400 

The  St.  Jean  d’Acre 

.  lul 

900 

600 

The  Princess  Royal  . 

91 

850 

400 

The  Creasy  . 

.  80 

760 

400 

The  Eldinbargh . 

60 

600 

450 

The  Blenheim 

60 

600 

450 

The  Hogue 

.60 

600 

450 

The  Ajax 

.  58 

600 

450 

9C!REW  FRIOATIS. 


8Bir9» 

oraa 

MW. 

a.  r. 

The  Imp4riease 

.  51 

630 

360 

The  Euryalus  . 

.  51 

630 

400 

The  Arrogant 

.  47 

460 

360 

The  Amphion  . 

.  34. 

320 

300 

The  Dauntless 

.  33 

330 

350 

PADDL&WHEXL. 

The  Leopard 

18 

300 

660 

The  Dragon  . 

.  .  .  6 

200 

660 

The  Valorous 

16 

220 

400 

Total:— 17  Ships — 1017  Guns — 9870  Men — 
7670  horse-power. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

SCREW  UNE-Or-BATTLl  SHIPS. 


asm.  ovm.  m.  m.  r. 


The  Cssar  .... 

91 

850 

400 

The  James  Watt  . 

91 

850 

600 

The  Nile  .... 

91 

850 

400 

The  Majestic  .... 

80 

750 

400 

8AILIXG  LINE4)r-BATrLE. 

The  Neptune 

120 

970 

The  St  George 

120 

970  ; 

The  Waterloo  . 

120 

970 

The  St.  Vincent  . 

101 

900 

The  Prince  Regent  . 

90 

820 

The  Monarch 

84 

720 

The  Boacawen  . 

70 

730 

SCREW  FRIGATES. 

The  Miranda 

15 

175 

250 

The  Archer 

.  14 

160 

202 

The  Conflict 

8 

180 

400 

PADDIX-WHEEI. 

The  Odin  .  .  .  . 

16 

220 

The  Bull-Dog 

6 

160 

The  Gorgon  .  .  .  . 

6 

160 

The  Driver 

.  6 

160 

The  Rosamond  .  . 

6 

160 

The  Prometheus 

.  6 

145 

The  Alban  .... 

3 

60 

The  Lightning  . 

.  8 

60 

SLOOP. 

The  Frolic  .... 

16 

130 

Graro  Total:  —  44  Vessels —  3,200  Guns — 
•2,000  Men,  16,000  Horse-Power. 

It  must  not  be  iuMigined  that  this  power¬ 
ful  naval  armament  has  left  our  dockyards 
bare,  or  even  sensibly  diminished  the  mari¬ 
time  resources  of  the  country.  Our  national 
establishments  could  yield  far  greater  results 
than  the  last  few  months  have  exhibited. 
When  it  comes  to  the  “  pinch,"  the  energies 
of  Englishmen  afford  startling  statistics:  in 
running  our  eyes  over  the  above  force,  and 
when  we  call  to  mind  how  the  nation  was 
taken  by  surprise,  about  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  by  the  announcement  that  our  gallant 
rivals  had  produced  a  “screw”  line-of- battle 
ship,  the  equipment  of  the  Baltic  fleet  re¬ 
flects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  present 
Board  of  Admiralty.  The  “Napoleon"  came 
upon  us  like  a  thunder-clap,  and  woke  up 
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oar  energies;  for  when  she  first  made  her 
appearance  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  had  no 
steam-ship  capable  of  coping  with  her. 

Since  then,  we  have  not  been  idle.  We 
soon  produced  a  rival  man-o’-war  in  oor 
“  Duke  of  Wellington,”  of  8700  tons,  780 
horse-power,  and  131  heavy  guns;  and  as 
this  noble  ship  can  throw  1  ton  1  cwt.  42  Iba. 
of  shot  as  broadside-force,  we  think  she  is 
well  entitled  to  be  called  **  the  Iron  Duke.” 
In  addition  to  her,  we  have  now  in  the  Baltic 
eight  heavy- armed  ships  from  60  guns  and 
upwards,  and  four  spanking  frigates,  all 
screws,  equally  available  as  steamers  or 
sailing-ships,  or  both  combined.  The  latest 
specimens  turned  out  of  our  yards  in  the 
first  division  of  the  Baltic  fleet  are,  the  “  Duke 
of  Wellington,”  131  guns;  the  "Royal 
George,”  120 ;  the  “  St.  Jean  d’Acre,”  101 ; 
the  "  Princess  Royal,”  91 ;  the  "Cressy,”  80 ; 
the  “  Impferieuse,”  51 ;  the  “  Euryalus,”  51 ; 
and  the  "Tribune,”  30;  while  the  "Am- 
phion,”  34,  and  the  "  Arrogant,”  47,  are 
among  the  earliest  ships  fitted  with  the  new 
motive- power  in  our  navy.  The  "Hogue,” 
60 ;  the  "  Blenheim,”  60  ;  the  "  Eldinburgh,” 
58 :  and  the  "Ajax,”  58,  have  long  been  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us  as  screw  block- ships  at  our 
diflferent  naval  arsenals. 

The  grand  review  at  Spithead  in  August 
last  was  the  first  exhibition  of  a  screw  fleet 
upon  a  large  scale ;  and  a  great  many  of  the 
ships  of  the  Baltic  fleet  were  in  that  re¬ 
markable  demonstration.  But  our  force, 
great  as  it  was  considered  then,  is  very  much 
increased  since  that  display ;  for  after  de¬ 
spatching  the  "Agamemnon,”  91  guns,  to 
the  Black  Sea,  we  have  four  "  screw”  ships 
of  the  line  to  add  to  the  Spithead  fleet  as 
assembled  in  August  last;  vis.;  the  "Royal 
George,”  121  guns ;  “  St.  Jean  d’Acre,”  101 ; 
"  Princess  Royal,”  91,  and  “  Cressy,”  80;  and 
these  ships  are  soon  to  be  followed  by  the 
“Hile,”  84  ;  "  Monarch,”  84,  and  “  Majestic,” 
80.  Thus,  in  seven  months,  we  shall  have  in¬ 
creased  the  "screw”  ships  of  the  line  in  com¬ 
mission  from  8  to  15.  And  from  the  speed 
with  which  the  first  division  of  the  Baltic  fleet 
has  been  sent  to  sea,  a  guaranty  is  given, 
that  by  the  volunteer  system  the  manning  of 
the  second  division  will  present  but  few  difii- 
culties.  When  Admiral  Corry’s  fleet  forms 
a  junction  with  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  "  early 
lambs,”  the  force  in  the  Baltic  wiH  consist  of 
about  43  or  44  ships  of  all  classes,  manned 
by  22,000  fighting  men,  2,200  heavy  pieces 
of  ordnance,  and  possessing  steam  -'power 
equal  to  16,000  horses.  And  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  of  this  vast  force  only  seven 


ships  will  be  unaided  by  the  “  screw,”  some 
idea  of  the  tremendous  power  Great  Britain 
has  sent  to  declare  her  will  to  the  Czar  may 
be  formed. 

But  it  is  necessary,  in  estimating  the  de¬ 
structive  ability  of  this  monster  fleet,  to  de¬ 
monstrate  its  resistless  force  by  some  other 
means  than  a  bare  enumeration  of  ships, 
men,  and  guns.  The  new  agent  which  it 
carries,  gives  an  unknown,  but  at  least  a  ter¬ 
rible  efficiency  to  its  thousands  of  "  hearts  of 
oak,”  as  well  as  its  thousands  of  heavy  guns. 
The  evolutions  of  this  squadron  should  not 
be  compared  with  the  performances  of  any 
previous  fleet,  as  it  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  caprice  of  the  winds ;  Admiral  Napier 
will  be  enabled  to  assert  his  own  free  will 
and  control  over  the  motions  of  his  ships. 
He  is  now  monarch  of  the  deep,  and  really 
"rules  the  waves.”  His  ascendancy  over 
the  elements  gives  him  ths  power  of  offering 
battle  to  his  human  foe  or  declining  to  fight, 
as  he  thinks  most  expedient ;  and  a  victory 
over  the  Russian  in  his  canvas  fleet  seems  a 
necessary  consequence.  For  he  can  plant, 
wherever  a  ship  can  float,  when  be  likes  and 
how  he  likes,  any  number  of  his  tremendous 
batteries. 

Imagine  the  effect  of  the  broadside  of  the 
"  Iron  Duke,”  throwing  its  ton  of  metal  into 
another  ship  of  war  under  canvas  1  Let  us 
say,  for  instance,  that  the  great  three-decker 
can  throw  six  broadsides  in  four  minutes  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  she  can  hurl  six  tons  of 
iron  shot  in  four  minutes,  upon  a  given  point 
in  that  brief  space  of  time.  It  is  evident, 
that  if  flesh  oind  blood  can  be  found  to  stand 
this  sort  of  smashing,  we  know  of  no  frames 
of  wood  and  iron  that  can ;  and  as  the  “screw” 
can  worm  herself  into  any  position  most  fa¬ 
vorable  for  attack,  every  shot  would  tell,  and 
the  work  of  destruetion  must  be  done  in  a 
few  minutes.  There  will  be,  as  there  always 
has  been,  great  scdpe  for  personal  daring, 
and  much  will  depend  upon  physical  superi¬ 
ority  and  courage ;  but  the  days  of  the  old 
tacticians  are  past,  and  weight  of  metal  and 
good  gunnery  will,  for  the  future,  be  the 
real  agents  to  bring  matters  to  a  sharper  and 
more  decisive  conclusion. 

'The  power  of  bringing  an  enemy  to  close 
quarters,  and  avoiding  long  chases,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  advantages  a  "screw”  fleet  pos¬ 
sesses,  and  is,  moreover,  well  adapted  to  our 
peculiar  bull-dog  mode  of  fighting.  Long 
shots  and  long  chases  are  “Jack’s”  abomina¬ 
tion  ;  he  is  at  home  when  the  fight  is  warm, 
sharp  and  severe.  But  while  estimating  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  next  naval  en- 
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counter,  we  must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the 
fact  that  our  “  screws”  are,  up  to  this  time, 
not  only  a  novelty  in  war,  but  an  experiment; 
they  have  not  yet  earned  their  “  spurs.”  But 
that  steam  will  prove  itself  a  giant  in  war, 
as  it  has  done  in  peace,  no  one  doubts,  and 
that  rapidly,  too ;  for  the  strides  of  this  Co¬ 
lossus  bring  within  the  oompass  of  a  life  the 
most  startling  contrasts.  Only  forty-seven 
years  ago,  a  crowd  of  gaping  idlers  met  upon 
the  quay  at  New  York  to  jest  and  ridicule 
the  madcap  who  had  wasted  his  time  and 
capital  in  constructing  an  engine  to  propel  a 
vessel  against  the  current  of  the  Hudson. 
It  was  considered  a  great  marvel  that  the 
little  craft  moved  away  from  the  quay  ;  and 
contempt  was  changed  into  astonishment, 
when  the  New  Yorkers  beheld  the  first 
trembling  steps  of  the  infant  giant  upon  their 
waters.  Since  then,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  science,  steam  has  all  bat  deprived 
the  ocean  of  its  perils ;  and  now,  the  dearest 
mterests  of  Western  civilization  are  intrusted 
to  the  efficacy  this  motive-power  has  given 
to  our  line  of-battle  ships. 

Without  being  alarmists,  nay,  in  the  full 
confidence  and  ^lief  of  certain  triumph,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  possible  mischance 
that  the  first  severe  sea-fight  may  demon¬ 
strate  the  weakness  of  our  “  screws,”  as  at 
present  constructed.  It  has  not  escaped  the 
sagacity  of  naval  engineers,  that  their  stems 
are  much  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  “  dead 
wood”  taken  away  to  allow  for  the  working 
of  the  fan,  and  that  an  unlucky  shot  in  this 
tender  part  may  lay  one  of  these  bulwarks, 
a  mere  hulk,  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe ;  and 
that  the  machinery  which  has  been  found  to 
be  out  of  order  and  “whimsical,”  when  being 
tested  in  the  calm  waters  of  the  “  measured 
mile”  in  Stokes  Bay,  may  be  as  liable  to  fail 
us  in  the  shock  of  little,  and  in  the  hurry  of 
the  chase  or  retreat.  It  is  quite  as  well, 
then,  that  the  second  division  of  the  Baltic 
fleet  will  add  a  few  sturdy  liners,  depending 
upon  canvas  alone,  under  the  flutter  of  which 
our  gallant  tars  have  been  accustomed  to 
conquer. 

There  is  sound  policy,  therefore,  in  a  tran¬ 
sition  state,  like  the  present,  from  canvas  to 
steam,  in  being  armed  at  all  points.  But  tbe 
comparative  efficacy  of  the  two  classes  of 
ships,  “screws”  and  “canvas,”  will  very 
soon  be  put  to  the  test ;  for  the  admiral  who 
commands  the  Baltic  fleet  is  as  ready  at  com¬ 
ing  to  blows  as  most  men.  In  tbe  confined 
sea  in  which  the  Russians  lurk,  the  squad¬ 
rons  must  soon  furnish  us  with  the  terrible 
statistics  of  tbe  game  of  war,  played  out  with 


68-pounders.  Let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  that  the  foe  will  give  os  an  early  op¬ 
portunity  of  convincing  him,  as  well  as  our 
own  Dovet,  that  tbe  money  expended  upon 
our  “screws”  has  been  judiciously  invested. 

An  “  old  man-o’-war^s-man’s”  parting  sa¬ 
lute  to  tbe  fleet  would  be  Imperfect  without 
an  allusion  to  the  diflerence  between  tbe  ton¬ 
nage  and  armament  of  our  “  screws,”  and 
the  best  ships  of  the  last  war.  The  art  of 
destruction  has  kept  pace  with  the  rest  of 
the  sciences.  It  was  the  first  to  blossom  of 
all  the  branches  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  ; 
and  whether  we  recognize  its  fruit  as  sprout¬ 
ing  from  tbe  club  of  Cain,  or  in  the  desolat¬ 
ing  havoc  of  “  grape,  canister,  and  shell,”  it 
is  still  teaching  us  a  significant  lesson.  If 
we  compare  two  ships,  tbe  one  built  in  1800, 
of  104  guns,  and  tbe  other  in  1850,  of  91 
guns,  the  first  a  three-decker,  and  the  last  a 
two-decker,  we  shall  find  that  the  schoolmas¬ 
ter  has  been  abroad  in  our  dockyards  and 
foundries,  and  that  the  heaviest  shot  we  won 
our  sovereignty  of  the  seas  with  are  mere  toys 
compared  with  those  now  in  use. 

A  British  ship  of  104  guns,  of  tbe  year 
1805,  was  armed  as  follows:  twenty-eight 
long  32-pounders  on  tbe  lower  deck ;  thirty 
18-pounders  on  tbe  middle  deck;  thirty  12- 
pounders  on  the  main  deck  ;  eight  12  pound¬ 
ers  on  the  quarter  deck ;  two  12-pounders 
on  the  forecastle,  and  six  18- pounder  carron- 
ades  on  tbe  poop — broadside  force,  1,012  lbs. 

Contrast  this  ship’s  power  (and  she  play-, 
ed  a  moat  conspicuous  part. at  Trafalgar) 
with  any  of  our  modem  “  screws.”  Take 
the  Agamemnon,  91  guns,  as  a  familiar  ex¬ 
ample.  Her  armament  consists  of  thirty  68- 
pounders  and  fifty-nine  32-pounders,  b^des 
one  10-inch  pivot-gun,  and  one  8-inob  ditto 
on  her  upper  deck.  Both  of  these  pivot- 

?[uns  throw  68-pound  balls.  This  ship’s 
orce  can  be  known  to  an  ounce  ;  and  as  she 
is  one  of  a  numerous  class  now  in  the  Navy, 
we  may  congratulate  the  nation  in  havi  ng,  at 
this  period,  such  a  fleet  of  persuaders  as 
these  fine  vessels  must  prove  to  be,  when¬ 
ever  their  weighu  arguments  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Eastern,  or  any  other  vexed 
question.  Thus,  her  thirty-two  68-pounders, 
which  include  her  two  pivot-guns,  will  throw 
2l76lbs.  of  shot,  and  her  fifty-nine  32-pound- 
ers  will  throw  1888  lbs.,  making  a  grand 
total  of  4064  lbs.  for  her  entire  armament,  or 
2032  lbs.,  or  nearly  one  ton  of  metal,  as  her 
broadside  force.  These  figures  may  not  be 
exactly  correct,  as  68-pound  shot  are“cored,” 
or  partially  hollow;  but  the  loss  in  weight  is 
more  than  compensated,  as  a  destructive 
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miBsile,  by  the  extra  size  of  the  ball.  So,  | 
that,  after  making  an  allowance,  we  find  that  . 
our  "  screw*"  are  no  niggards  with  their  shot, 
but  that  they  throw  an  excess  of  1000  lbs. 
of  iron  at  every  broadside,  over  one  of  Nel¬ 
son’s  best  ships  of  104  guns.  When,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  startling  disparity  in  the  de¬ 
structive  force  of  the  ships  of  the  two  epochs, 
it  is  remembered  that  the  modem  Ninety 
possesses  a  motive-power  in  the  screw  that 
renders  her  terrific  batteries  doubly  effective, 
we  can  form  a  rough  idea  of  the  resistless 
power  now  concentrated  in  ships  of  war  of 
the  Agamemnon  class. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  as  science  increases 
our  powers  of  destruction,  that  war  may  be¬ 
come  next  to  impossible.  Viewed  through 
this  medium,  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that 
the  first  division  of  the  Baltic  fleet  belongs 
to  an  age  of  mechanical  invention  ;  and  the 
study  necessary  to  make  a  good  officer  has 
produced  a  compensating  advance  in  the 
character  of  the  service.  Educated  officers 
have  already  effected  a  great  many  beneficial 
changes,  and  especially  in  forming  a  better 
class  of  seamen.  Tbe  old  vices  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  are  fading  away  before  the  elevation 
of  character  that  seems  inseparable  from  an 
age  of  general  improvement.  A  constant 
supervision  of  skilled  labor  is  requisite  to 
manage  huge  red-hot  furnaces  in  our  wooden 
walls,  and  to  restrain  the  “  volcanic”  fires  of 
a  “  screw”  within  harmless  bounds,  when  in 
proximity  to  the  powder  magazine.  And 
yet,  though  but  a  few  yards  apart,  a  strict 
discipline  secures  to  a  thousand  men  refresh¬ 
ing  sleep  over  both,  in  a  modern  “  screw” 
line-of-battle  ship. 

It  may  be  thought  premature  to  speculate 
upon  the  operations  of  our  fleet  in  the  Baltic 
before  a  shot  has  been  fired.  But  we  are 
told  that  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of 
Northern  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Western  Pow¬ 
ers,  and  that  they  flock  to  their  coasts  to 
witness  our  “screws”  as  they  go  “simmering” 
along  under  ”  easy”  steam,  to  take  up  their 
berths  at  Kiel. 

The  work  cut  out  for  Sir  Charles  Napier 
is  said  to  comprehend  an  attack  upon  Riga. 
The  capture  of  the  “  frozen-up’  Russian 
ships  at  Revel,  the  bombarding  oi  Sweaborg, 
and  even  the  destruction  of  the  “submarine’ 
fortress  of  Cronstadt  is  hinted  at;  but  these 
are  all  conjectures,  and  it  is  better  to  let 
events  speak  for  themselves.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  ports  in  the  Baltic  are  most 
of  them  “  bar”  harbors,  over  which  heavy 


ships  cannot  pass ;  consequently,  the  duty  our 
blue-jackets  will  have  to  perform  assumes  a 
different  aspect  when  this  fact  is  known.  No 
one  doubts  the  determined  gallantry  of  Ad¬ 
mirals  Napier,  Corry,  and  Chads  ;  wherever 
their  ships  can  go,  they  will  take  them  ;  but 
if  the  Russians  skulk  under  their  guns  at 
Cronstadt,  it  must  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Admiral  to  determine  the  propriety 
of  attacking  them  under  such  circumstances. 

With  respect  to  the  foe  he  will  have  to 
contend  with  in  the  tideless  waters  of  the 
Baltic,  very  little  is  known.  The  Russian 
fleet  is  numerous,  and  said  to  be  a  “  hobby” 
of  the  Emperor’s.  Hitherto  its  enterprises 
have  been  confined  to  making  voyages  of 
discovery  to  Riga  and  Revel,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  cruise  to  the  waters  of  Copenhagen. 
The  tactics  learnt  in  a  short  summer’s  cruise 
in  an  internal  tideless  sea,  cannot  be  equal  to 
those  acquired  in  the  broad  oceans  navigated 
by  our  mariners.  The  Baltic  has  its  own 
peculiar  dangers,  no  doubt,  one  of  which  is 
ke,  hitherto  the  most  formidable  enemy  the 
Russian  fleet  has  had  to  contend  with.  It 
will  now  have  to  stand  tbe  fire  of  the  united 
navies  of  the  two  greatest  powers  in  the 
world. 

But,  perhaps,  no  feature  connected  with 
the  operations  agtunst  Russia  presents  to 
Englishmen  a  more  pleasing  novelty  than 
that  the  navies  of  Britain  and  Prance,  whose 
rivalries  have  hitherto  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  wcffld,  should  now  go  forth,  armed 
with  mighty  power  as  the  champions  of  free¬ 
dom,  to  fight  for  the  liberties  of  oppressed 
nations,  and  the  peace  of  mankind.  A 
squadron  of  French  ships  of  the  line  and 
frigates  was  originally  intended  to  rendezvous 
with  the  British  fleet,  in  the  waters  of  the 
Baltic  ;  but  the  French  contingent  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  employed  in  transporting  troops  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  France  will,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  be  represented  in  the  Baltic  by  the 
“Austerliti.”  At  a  later  period  the  squad¬ 
ron  of  Admiral  Parseval  Deschbnes,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  “  Hercules,”  “  Duguesclin,”  and 
“  Trident,”  is  expected  to  join  the  fleet  un¬ 
der  Admiral  Napier,  and  it  will  be  their  care 
that  not  an  inch  of  Russian  bunting  shall 
flutter  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  It  will  be 
a  proud  reflection  for  both  nations,  to  date 
the  era  of  a  lasting  friendship  from  the  day 
when  their  sons  sto^  “  shoulder  to  shoulder* 
to  defend  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and 
to  establish,  upon  a  safe  and  permanent 
basis,  the  balance  of  power  and  tbe  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Europe. 
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A  TEW  desultory,  unprofessional  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  lamented  Talfourd,  even  if  hur¬ 
riedly  drawn  from  recollection,  may  not  be 
unacceptable — alas,  “  that  our  remembrances 
are  so  like  unto  ashes  T’  Where  can  an^ 
incident  in  connection  with  one  so  truly  esti¬ 
mable  in  every  walk  of  life  be  more  in  place 
than  in  your  pages — “in  the  pages  of  a 
work,"  to  use  his  own  words,  where  he 
“  wrote  largely  in  the  first  days  of  his  author¬ 
ship  where  is  a  record  of  him,  however 
imperfect  or  brief,  to  be  more  appropriately 
pl^ed  1  If  the  Nev  Monthly  had  to  boast 
of  eminent  names  amongst  its  contributors, 
of  none  can  it  have  more  cause  for  self-con¬ 
gratulation  than  of  him  who,  having  had 
many  difficulties  to  overcome  in  his  career, 
found  mortality  alone  too  hard  for  him. 

For  ten  or  eleven  years  prior  to  1830,  the 
conduct  of  the  dramatic  articles  was  confided 
to  this  lamented  individual.  In  his  contribu¬ 
tions  under  this  head,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
or  more  in  number,  he  exhibited  the  kindest 
trmts  of  character  and  critical  discernment 
of  the  first  order.  In  every  thing  he  under¬ 
took,  industry  and  punctuality  were  conspi¬ 
cuous.  He  was  thoroughly  “reliable,"  if  I 
may  coin  the  word,  and  those  intimate  with 
the  conduct  of  periodical  works  know  the 
high  value  of  that  quality.  During  so  long 
an  intercourse  he  never  pleaded  for  a  sub¬ 
stitute  in  a  single  instance  through  sickness 
or  pleasure.  Of  his  merits  as  a  writer,  in 
connection  with  histrionic  literature,  it  would 
be  superfluous — redundant — to  express  an 
opinion  in  which  the  world  must  join  with¬ 
out  a  dissentient  voice  from  a  long  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  merits.  Singularities  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  opinion  upon  actors  and  theatrical 
subjects  marked  his  earlier  articles,  but  se¬ 
dulous  attention,  unwearied  diligence,  un¬ 
swerving  fidelity,  and  scrupulous  conscien¬ 
tiousness  were  ever  conspicuous  in  them.  In 
passive  fortitude  he  has  seldom  been  ex¬ 
ceeded  ;  indeed,  his  chief  excellences  were 
of  a  passive  nature.  There  was  nothing  im¬ 
petuous  about  him;  nothing  of  the  way¬ 
wardness,  the  impracticability  of  many  indi¬ 
viduals  of  a  high  order  of  genius,  alternating 
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with  proportionate  depressions.  His  e<^ua- 
nimity  and  “  beauty”  of  temperament,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  were  remarkable.  A 
delightful  serenity  governed  him  in  social  in¬ 
tercourse.  He  astonished  few  on  a  superfi¬ 
cial  acquaintance  ;  on  a  more  intimate  know- 
edge  he  stamped  indelible  regard.  How 
should  it  be  otherwise  with  one  of  his  kind¬ 
liness  of  nature,  generous  feeling,  and  solid 
acquirements — his  paUent  industry  and  ex¬ 
pansive  benevolence?  He  was  that  good 
man,  that  “gentle,  sweet  person,"  (avi)p 
XpiKfro;,)  who  might  have  been  quoted  as 
an  exemplification  of  the  effect  of  the  noblest 
principle  of  a  Christian  doctrine.  In  this 
respect  he  was  surpassed  b^  no  contem¬ 
porary.  He  was  not  enthusiastic,  but  he 
cherished  high  hopes  —  aspirations  rather 
good  than  ambitious.  He  was  no  sordid, 
money-loving  advocate,  with  whom  gain  is 
the  end.  VVith  Talfourd  his  profession  was 
a  means  only ;  a  necessity  of  existence ;  a 
duty  where  there  was  no  alternative  ;  a 
task  to  be  unflinchingly  executed,  while  his 
heart  was  yearning  after  more  generous  pur¬ 
suits.  Destitute  of  fortune,  and  while  at  the 
bar  a  young  practitioner  naturally  stinted  in 
his  “  receipt  of  custom,"  with  others  whom 
he  loved  looking  up  to  him  for  support,  I 
knew  him,  unknown  to  the  world,  return  to 
a  literary  man  considerable  professional  fees 
when  the  case  had  concluded,  the  language 
of  his  generous  nature  whispering:  “Thy 
necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine  !”  His 
heart  was  as  generous  as  it  was  just.  He  ever 
looked  beyond  the  scope  of  external  sense, 
and  to  the  last  “  held  communion  sweet" 
with  the  shadowy  past,  cherishing  kind  hopes, 
and  extending  his  mental  vision  Tor  that  pur¬ 
pose  far  beyond  one  dim  spot.  He  was  not 
a  wit  according  to  existing  phraseology,  be¬ 
ing  incapable  of  turning  gc^  into  evil,  the 
serious  into  the  ridiculous,  for  the  sake  of 
raising  a  vacant  risibility.  Obliging  and  civil 
to  all,  he  sometimes  wasted  his  urbanity 
where  the  frugal  use  would  have  been  more 
politic,  considering  the  abuse  of  the  commo¬ 
dity  by  unworthy  objects ;  but  with  him  it 
was  too  much  the  offspring  of  a  sincere  na- 
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tuM,  looking  at  the  hopeful  side  of  things, 
for  him  to  restrain  it  on  account  of  ita  solita¬ 
ry  misuse.  He  never  made  an  easiness  of 
principle ;  never  failed  in  a  sturdy  adherence 
to  what  he  deemed  rectitude,  and  what  in 
most  cases  it  was  impossible  to  challenge  off 
that  foundation.  When  great  truths  were 
at  stake,  he  did  not  shuffle,  talk  of  expedien¬ 
cy,  and  declare  he  thought  it  better  to  leave 
things  as  they  were  than  be  troublesome  by 
an  impertinent  wrangling  for  reformation. 
He  was  not  formed  for  a  politician,  who  re¬ 
quires  a  more  considerable  stock  of  dishon¬ 
esty  than  Talfourd’s  conscience  could  permit 
him  to  keep  in  hand.  His  generous  spirit 
could  not  be  cordial  with  the  trickery  and 
snbservieoey,  the  wariness  and  want  of  prin¬ 
ciple  of  political  men,  ever  intriguing  and 
jraons,  and  pale  with  envious  ambition. 
The  acta  of  the  advocate,  the  why  and 
wherefore,  are  well  understood  by  the  world, 
and  are  but  repetitions.  Political  ability  has 
been  the  never-ending  practice  of  frauds 
from  the  past  lime  to  that  of  the  Machiavel¬ 
lian  Nicholas  of  Russia :  he  who  is  most  able 
at  overreaching  truth  and  honesty  cutting  the 
best  figure.  Talfuurd’s  integrity  of  purpose 
was  above  such  displays  of  the  darker  part 
of  human  nature.  He  was  too  high-minded  to 
**  tell  lies  for  the  good  of  bis  country,”  even 
had  he  studied  politics,  which  1  have  no  idea 
he  ever  did.  lie  raised  considerable  expecr 
tations,  it  is  true,  on  entering  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1835,  as  a  representative  for  bis 
native  town  of  Reading,  so  flattering  to  his 
feelings.  His  friends  expected  be  would 
make  a  figure  there.  I  was  not  deceived  in 
thinking  him  no  politician,  though  on  legal 
questions  he  might  have  been  distinguished 
in  the  House.  The  ministerial  party  expected 
something  striking.  Peel  was  observed  to 
take  out  his  pencil  to  make  notes,  and  to  lis¬ 
ten  attentively  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
to  replace  it  deliberately  in  his  pocket :  his 
sagacity  and  long  experience  told  him  at  once 
that  the  new  member  would  not  be  a  formi¬ 
dable  political  opponent.  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  Talfourd’s  writing  a  line  on  public  affairs. 
Both  the  politics  and  the  drama  were  exclu¬ 
sively  in  my  department  of  this  Magazine, 
and  I  tnust  have  known  bad  he  touched  on 
topics  of  that  nature  here,  and  it  is  probable 
elsewhere  too,  I  then  so  frequently  called  in 
Elm  court  for  an  hour’s  conversation.  His 
management  of  the  Copyright  Bill  in  the 
Commons  was  no  exception  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  remarks.  The  stormy  sea  of  politics 
was  not  to  his  taste  ;  he  loved  a  calm  sun¬ 
lit  ocean,  where  nature  appeared  in  IranquU 


beauty,  and  all  around  was  in  harmony  with 
his  own  genial  and  harmonious  temperament. 
The  law  notes  made  by  this  laments  man  for 
the  Time*  in  the  days  of  the  classical  and 
hospitable  Barnes,  the  editor,  had  nati^ally 
no  connection  with  the  politics  of  the  paper. 

Of  his  merits  as  a  lawyer  I  am  no  way 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  but  I  should  im- 
amne  nature  fitted  him  for  the  judicial  bench. 
He  was  eminently  patient,  calm,  just,  and 
intelligent.  I  can  fancy  that  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  death  on  a  fellow-creature,  how¬ 
ever  deserving  of  it,  must  have  caused  him 
great  pain.  1  never  saw  him  on  the  bench, 
and  seldom  apywhere,  after  1833,  having 
been  long  absent  from  London.  Going  into 
the  court  of  the  Stafford  assizes — that  court 
which  neither  he  nor  myself  could  then  dream 
would  be  the  closing  scene  of  his  existence 
— we  met  by  accident.  Ouly  two  or  three 
entlemen  of  the  bar  had  come  in  ;  the  judge 
ad  not  yet  made  his  appearance ;  we  had  a 
short  conversation,  and  1  did  not  see  him 
again  until  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench. 
We  shook  hands  upon  his  appointment. 
He  looked  so  changed  that  I  could  not  help 
saying,  *•  Neither  of  us  look  younger  since 
we  met  last.”  “True,”  be  observed,  “but 
it  is  the  course  of  nature.”  There  was  a 
cast  of  heaviness,  and  apparent  weight  about 
bis  head,  that  was  not  caused  by  advancing 
years,  but  something  unusual,  which  forced 
from  me  the  above  remark,  that  afterwards  I 
wished,  1  knew  not  why,  1  had  not  made. 
1  spoke  of  it  to  several  persons  before  his 
decease.  It  is  possible  his  past  labors  bad 
even  then  made  an  inroad  on  his  constitu¬ 
tion — the  more  visible  to  me  because  I  had 
not  seen  him  for  six  or  seven  years.  But 
this  is  only  surmise ;  we  sometimes,  uncon¬ 
scious  why,  seek  out  a  cause  for  the  sus¬ 
pected  vitdily  of  others  to  uphold  our  own 
expectations  of  a  more  prolonged  existence : 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves  ! 

It  was  in  1820, 1  think,  and  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  that  Talfourd  first  wrote 
in  the  old  series  of  the  New  Monthly,  to 
which  I  was  myself  also  a  contributor.  It 
was  not  then  the  practice  to  parade  the 
name  of  thd  writer  at  the  head  of  his  article, 
any  more  than  at  the  comer  of  the  streets 
with  those  of  the  preachers  of  sermons. 
He  wrote  on  the  drama  in  both  the  volumes 
which  appeared  that  year,  a  fondness  for 
which  seems  to  have  been  deeply  impressed 
on  his  youthful  mind.  ‘He  declared  “  the 
decay  of  the  thdatre  one  of  the  saddest  signs 
of  the  times.”  He  lauded  Macready  to  the 
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skies.  His  style  at  that  Ume,  with  great 
commsod  of  language,  was  ezuberant  and 
flowery  to  a  fault,  as  is  often  th«  case 
with  young  authors.  This  he  subsequently 
olianged  for  a  style  more  chaste,  and  image¬ 
ry  less  affluent.  Some  of  his  articles  besides 
notices  of  the  drama,  were,  1  think,  “  The 
Female  Literature  of  the  Age;’*  "On  the 
Modern  Novelists "  On  the  Play  of  Vir- 
ginius,”  with  reference  to  Macready.  He 
deeply  enjoyed  the  fictions  of  the  stage ;  in 
fact,  it  became  almost  a  passion.  He  could 
lose  himself  with  surprising  facility  in  excur¬ 
sions  into  the  regions  of  those  "  sweet  fan¬ 
cies”  which  are  only  gristeful  to  minds  of 
the  superior  and  more  intelligent  order. 
He  wrote  fresh  "Remarks  on  Virginius 
‘‘Remarks  on  the  Writings  of  Charles 
Lamb,”  of  whose  poetry  he  was  an  admirer 
even  to  extravagance  of  praise ;  and  an  "  Es¬ 
say  on  Living  Novelists,”  It  was  the  same 
with  Wordsworth,  in  a  paper  "  On  his  Genius 
and  Writings,”  evidently  designed  to  be  a 
reply  to  an  article  ridiculing  the  puerilities  of 
that  poet,  which  had  been  published  in  the 
Magazine  a  month  or  two  before.  These  pa¬ 
pers — for  there  were  two— exhibit  to  excess 
the  peculiarity  of  style  in  which  their  author 
sometimes  indulged,  and  charged  the  im- 
pugners  of  Wordsworth’s  system  with  "  mis¬ 
representations”  of  "  no  common  baseness,” 
championing  the  Lake  poet  manfully,  if  not  ' 
convincingly.  These,  with  the  drama,  closed 
his  labors  in  the  last  volume  of  the  old  series 
of  the  Magazine — now  nearly  forgotten. 

A  new  era  in  magazines  was  about  to  open. 
Campbell  became  editor  of  the  ATctr  Monthly. 
In  the  small  print  which  made  every  third 
volume,  Talfourd  regularly  supplied  the 
drama  for  ten  consecutive  years.  His  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  first  part  of  the  new  series 
of  the  Magarine  were  few.  He  always  as¬ 
serted  that  a  magazine  should  be  a  reposi¬ 
tory  for  all  sorts  of  opinions.  This  would 
be  just  enough  when  the  editor  was  not 
a  known  character  before  the  public,  and 
when  the  writers  were  not  anonymous.  But 
the  public,  when  only  cognizant  of  one  name, 
would  naturally  imagine  sentiments  diame¬ 
trically  opposite  to  those  of  a  literary  man 
of  reputation,  already  avowed  in  print  else¬ 
where,  were  written  or  sanctioned  by  him. 
This  point  is  now  of  no  moment  in  maga¬ 
zines.  The  names  of  the  writers  being 
affixed  to  the  articles,  there  can  be  no  mis¬ 
take  about  the  authorship.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  Talfourd  contributed  few 
original  articles,  but  a  considerable  number 
of  reviews.  His  first  article  was  enUtled 


[June, 

"  Modern  Improvements,  ”  in  whibh  he 
grieved  over  the  changes  time  had  wrought 
in  the  Temple  and  elsewhere ;  styled  Water¬ 
loo  Bridge  a  ‘‘splendid  nuisance;”  extolled 
sentiment  above  reason,  and  anathematized 
"  Societies  for  the  Suppression  of  Mendi- 
city,"  giving  more  instances  of  the  restless 
wisdom  of  the  day.  Finally,  he  concluded 
with  a  hope  that  this  "  bright  and  breathing 
world”  might  not  be  changed  into  a  "  peni¬ 
tentiary  by  the  efforts  of  modern  reformers.” 

It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  writer 
was  in  jest  or  earnest.  Talfourd  had  no 
vein  of  humor,  and  Campbell,  looking  at  the 
proof,  tacked  a  postscript  containing  as  small 
a  quantum  of  humor  as  the  original  article, 
why|h  he  read  for  earnest,  but  which  Tal- 
fourd  assured  me  he  meant  for  jest.  A 
second  article  of  Talfourd’s  was  "A  Call  to 
the  Bar,”  a  sort  of  pendant  to  one  that  had 
before  appeared,  called  ‘‘  The  Temple,” 
written  by  the  lamented  Henry  Ro^oe. 
“A  Chapter  on  Time”  was  his  next  contribu¬ 
tion.  I  remember  a  paper  entitled  "  The 
Profession  of  the  Bar,*^  to  which  there  were 
several  objections,  as  we  were  at  the  same 
moment  publishing  papers  on  the  Irish  Bar. 
It  was  necessary  to  vary  the  fare,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  refuse  a  paper  of  Talfonrd’s, 
although  it  was  unmercifully  long.  I  wrote 
him,  therefore,  to  request  he  would,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  shorten  it.  He  replied  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  note.  I  was  at  first  apprehensive  he  was 
annoyed.  I  was  mistaken :  bis  amenity  and 
amiability  of  disposition  suppressed  any  feel¬ 
ing  of  that  sort,  had  it  existed. 

**2,  Elm  court,  Temple,  Dec.  2. 

"  Dear  Sir  : — 1  have  looked  ever  my  article  on 
the  Bar  carefnlly,  with  a  view  to  your  suggestion, 
and  have  submitted  it  to  the  perusal  of  several 
legal  friends,  and  the  result  of  our  review  is,  that 
I  cannot  materially  shorten  it  without  rendering 
I  it  incomplete  and  partial.  To  do  this  would  Iw 
really  to  render  what  would  be  left  untrue,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  want  qualification  and  equipoise, 
and,  therefore,  I  am  reluctantly  obliged  to  de¬ 
cline  the  task.  I  do  not  write  with  much  hope 
that  you  will  take  the  article  as  it  is;  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  impose  on  you  the  unpleasant 
duty  of  writing  a  positive  refusal,  therefore  I  will 
understand  your  silence  for  an  exprqpsion  of  dis¬ 
sent,  and,  after  Tuesday  next,  if  I  hear  nothing, 
consider  myself  left  to  dispose  of  the  paper  as 
chance  may  offer  or  as  I  may  be  able  to  manage. 

"  I  probably  view  the  subject  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  prejudice,  but  to  me  it  seems  very  far 
from  being  confined  in  interest  to  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession.  At  all  events,  the  Bar  of  Ei^land  is  as 
interesting  to  English  readers  as  the  Bar  of  Ire¬ 
land,  on  which  a  Tong  series  of  masterly  articles 
is  giving.  Perhaps,  however,  I  am  ungrateful 
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in  making  this  altnaioa,  for  I  half  anspeet  that 
the  quali^  approbation  of  the  anl^t  has  been 
empio^  as  a  kind  anbetitotion  for  complaint  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated. 

**  When  I  find  leisure,  I  shall  try  my  fortune 
once  more  in  an  article ;  for  1  hare  a  ftreat  desire 
to  appear  again  in  the  pages  of  a  work  in  which 
I  wrote  largely  in  the  first  days  of  my  authorahip 
— when  the  Magazine  was  very  inferior  to  what 
it  is  now,  and  when  I,  perhaps,  was  less  stnpid. 
Meanwhile  believe  me, 

**  With  many  thanks  for  your  polite  attention, 

“  Yoars  faithfully, 

“  T.  N.  TaLrovan. 

“  C.  Redding,  Esq.” 

The  conttnuatioQ  of  the  Irish  Bar  and  the 
English  at  the  same  time  was  not  politic. 
Talfourd  had  had  no  experience  in  the  vexa* 
tions  of  conducting  a  periodical  work  of  the 
nature' of  this  then  complicated  Magazine, 
and  its  double-column  matter  in  addition,  nor 
of  the  tact  necessary  to  sustain  it.  The  duty 
of  using  a  negative,  very  often  when  it  is  not 
wished,  was  a  disag^reeable  task.  The  above 
letter  exhibits  the  mind  of  the  man  ;  there 
is  temper,  frankness,  delicacy  pervading  it, 
though  not  convinced  of  the  correctness  of 
an  opposing  opinion.  Besides  his  hundred 
and  twenty  dramatic  articles,  Talfourd  wrote 
numerous  reviews  in  the  large  prinL  I  re¬ 
member  among  novels  that  he  reviewed  Ken¬ 
ilworth,  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Reuben  Aps- 
ley.  Highways  and  By-ways,  both  series; 
the  Pirate,  Brambletye  House,  the  O'Hara 
Tales,  the  O’Briens,  Salathiel,  the  lied  Rover, 
the  Abbot,  Life  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  Tales  of 
Indian  Life,  and  many  others. 

I  was  careful  that  no  alterations  should  be 
made  in  bis  dramatic  articles,  solely  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  fondness  for  the  subject;  an 
author  writes  well  only  when  he  is  free  to 
use  his  own  words.  The  articles  on  this  topic 
were  wholly  in  my  department,  and  while 
1  thought  sometimes  they  were  too  exclu¬ 
sively  laudatory  of  a  particular  actor,  I  re¬ 
flected  that  the  public  might  be  more  of  hU 
opinion  than  mine.  There  was  only  one  cas¬ 
ual  occurrence  of  the  kind.  Campball  was 
taking  coffee  with  me  in  Frederick  street  one 
evening,  when  a  letter  was  brought  me  en¬ 
closing  the  monthly  article.  I  stated  what 
it  was,  and  the  poet  said, 

**  Has  he  noticed  Miss  Kemble  ?” 

I  replied  that  he  had,  glancing  my  eye 
over  the  article.  I  then  read  it. 

“  Good,”  said  Campbell ;  ”  but  let  us  add 
a  little  more.” 

Campbell,  whose  friendship  was  very  great 
for  Mrs.  Siddons — she  used  to  spend  many 
an  evening  at  his  house  in  those  pleasant 


days — then  wrote  some  additions,  off-hand, 
to  what  Talfourd  had  sent.  Not  liking  that 
Talfourd  should  attribute  the  alterations  or 
additions  to  myself,  as  I  bad  been  so  far 
scrupulous  on  the  subject,  I  wrote  to  him, 
acoounting  for  them  in  the  way  they  really 
occurred.  He  wrote  back : 

“  Temple,  Tuesday  morning. 

“  Dxab  Sir  : — I  am  much  obliged  by  your  note, 
although  it  was  whollv  unnecessary  to  say  a 
word  on  the  alterations  Mr.  Campbell  made  in  the 
dramatic  article.  I  am  exceedisgly  glad  that 
Miss  Kemble  should  have  the  pleasure  of  reading 
his  richly-colored  praise  of  her  instead  of  my 
poorer  eulogy ;  and  I  only  wish  she  may  know  to 
I  how  celebrated  a  pen  she  is  indebted  for  such  a 
testimony  to  her  genius. 

“  I  should  be  very  glad  to  join  the  Literary 
Union  under  such  aurpices ;  but  unless  I  can, 
without  annoying  my  friends,* retire  from  the 
Verolam  Club,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  I  should 
hesitate,  as  a  married  man,  to  encroach  further 
on  the  little  time  my  professional  engagements 
allow  me  to  be  with  my  family. 

“  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours 
“  T.  N.  Taltocrd. 

“  C.  Redding,  Esq.” 

I  have  no  notes  besides  that  hear  an  in¬ 
terest  for  others.  In  one  dated  from  Shrews¬ 
bury,  March,  1828,  be  says,  as  an  excuse  for 
not  attending  to  a  request  until  his  return  to 
town,  “  I  have  been  too  much  engrossed  by 
business  and  by  sorrow  to  do  any  thing.”  I 
have  no  idea  to  what  he  referred.  No  mat¬ 
ter,  business  and  sorrow  can  no  longer  con¬ 
cern  him  ! 

There  is  a  painful  history  connected  with 
a  student  of  the  Temple  named  William 
Grenville  Graham,  who,  with  genius  and 
accomplishments  of  a  very  high  order,  gave 
himself  up  to  play,  four  or  five  years  after 
the  time  to  which  X  am  going  to  allude.  He 
forged  a  bill  of  exchange,  got  off  to  America, 
and  was  killed  in  a  duel  there  about  1827. 
It  was  in  1820  that  Graham,  a  member  of 
the  academics.in  Chancery  lane,  and  Talfourd 
used  to  meet  in  forensic  debate.  They  dis¬ 
tanced  all  competitors,  and  their  prowess 
became  a  topic  of  conversation  among  the 
students  of  the  inns  of  court.  Graham,  who 
was  bom  in  America  of  British  parentage, 
had  studied  the  law  two  years  before  he  came 
to  England.  He  had  more  genius  than  Tal¬ 
fourd,  whose  talents  were  rather  the  result  of 
unwearied  industry  than  the  spontaneous  gift 
of  nature.  Both  orators  read  and  made  copi¬ 
ous  notes  on  the  subject  of  each  approaching 
debate.  Sometimes  one  bore  off  the  palm, 
sometimes  th|  other.  The  facility  of  public 
speaking  was  thus  rapidly  acquired,  while. 
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reading  on  the  subject  for  illustrations  and 
authorities,  they  were  storing  the  mind  with 
information  at  the  same  time.  It  was  here 
that  Talfourd  acquired  his  ability  of  speaking. 
He  was  a  complete  contrast  Xo  his  opponent : 
calm,  contemplative,  serene  in  his  carriage 
and  address,  his  equability  was  delightful. 
Graham  was  energetic  and  impatient.  Both 
had  great  self-possession,  but  virtue  and 
high  principle  were  in  alliance  with  Talfourd 
alone.  He  mounted  higher  every  step  he 
took  ;  his  able  antagonist  descended  witli 
dishonor  to  an  untimely  grave,  a  fugitive  and 
an  outlaw. 

The  dramatic  works  of  Talfourd,  except 
“  Ion,”  cannot  be  said  to  have  succeeded, 
and  even  in  that  play  there  is  an  entire  ab¬ 
sence  of  Greek  character.  There  are  very 
charming  passages,  but  nothing  that  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  identity  which  the  play  by 
name  and  scene  is  expected  to  hold  with  the 
personalities  of  the  renowned  land  of  antique 
fame.  Yet  it  carries  about  it  a  tranquil 
grace,  the  picture  of  a  finely-modelled  mind, 
and  an  elegance  which  renders  it  highly 
captivating. 

In  his  criticisms  he  was  kind,  truthful, 
lucid  ;  ever  ready  to  tolerate,  through  the 
goodness  of  his  nature,  that  which  in  strict¬ 
ness  he  could  not  have  spared.  He  seemed 
to  feel  that  the  sensibility  of  an  author  was 
of  the  most  tremulous  texture,  and  that  if  he 
spared  unnecessary  pain  to  others,  he  need 
not  trouble  himself  about  his  justification  to 
that  public  which,  instead  of  being  grateful 
for  the  right  view  of  the  intellectual  fare  set 
before  it  by  a  judicious  critic,  is  ever  ready 
to  make  sport  of  the  weaker  party.  He  was 
in  this  respect  strikingly  magnanimous.  On 
all  occasions  a  far  better  cons  panion  than 
most  literary  men,  he  maintained  his  own 
sentiments  without  insulting  those  to  whom 
he  was  opposed.  He  demeaned  himself  as 
if  he  were  unconscious  of  his  own  talents, 
not  artfully,  but  with  an  ease  that  assured 
others  of  its  sincerity.  He  attached  himself, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  school,  and  followed  the  limited  views  of 
a  small  circle  of  literary  friends.  Hence  for 
a  good  while  he  exhibited  a  species  of  man¬ 
nerism  in  bis  ideas.  He  became  attached  to 
common  and  trivial  things,  as  if  he  thought 
the  most  peace  and  kindliness  dwelt  amongst 
them,  consequences  that  others  could  not 
perceive.  He  seemed  to  prefer  the  indefinite 
in  writing;  formless,  shadowy,  intangible  ob¬ 
jects,  on  which  he  could  let  loose  bis  imagi¬ 
nation,  endeavoring  to  bring  them  out  in  the 
shape  his  fancy  dictated  clwly  to  himself,  if 
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obscure  to  others.  He  possessed  a  great 
command  of  language,  and  sometimes  com¬ 
bined  his  sentences  as  if  be  were  on  the 
search  for  real  transpositions  of  words  rather 
than  compression  and  perspicuity.  Warm 
in  friendship,  be  was  not  less  so  in  advocating 
the  particular  views  he  held  regarding  the 
writers  whom  he  supported  against  the  cen¬ 
sures  which,  not  always  undeserved,  were 
cast  upon  them,  as  if  the  very  faults  of  those 
he  regarded  were,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  re¬ 
spected.  That  Talfourd  was  happy  in  an 
even  temper,  and  in  his  imaginary  coloring 
of  external  objects,  and  in  investing  the  poet¬ 
ry  of  the  writers  whom  be  admired  with  the 
nch  tints  of  his  own  imagination,  there  is  no 
doubt.  He  rendered  the  dull  realities  of  life 
cheerful  by  the  influence  of  his  fancy,  and  it 
constituted  one  of  his  principal  enjoyments. 
His  mind  reposed  with  earnestness  in  a  world 
of  its  own  creation  when  it  was  not  occupied 
with  bis  professional  harassings.  In  his  case, 
genius  and  merit  have  for  once  ceased  to  be 
left  their  own  reward.  He  has  been  praised 
and  lamented  because  be  had  given  no  cause 
for  any  evil  passion.  The  cordiality  of  bis 
nature  disarmed  animosity ;  the  moderate 
character  of  his  ambition  raised  no  jealousy 
in  the  bosom  of  others;  the  tranquil  and 
cheerful  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  his  station 
made  his  spirit  calm,  and  levelled  the  furrows 
and  inequalities  nature  places  in  the  way  of 
most  persons  who  with  ”  much  travail’’  pass 
over  them.  No  morbid  propensities  seem  to 
have  afflicted  his  happy  constitution. 

1  am  not  aware  of  the  year  in  which  he 
was  called  to  the  bar ;  I  imagine  it  was  about 
1821  or  1822.  He  was  bom  in  1795,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  brewer,  who  placed  him  at 
school  near  Hendon,  Middlesex,  at  a  Dissent¬ 
ing  seminary  ;  for  Lis  flsmily  was  not  of  the 
Established  creed.  From  that  school  he  re¬ 
moved  to  his  native  town,  where  he  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  that  eminent  clas¬ 
sic  and  teacher.  Dr.  Valpy.  I  believe  the 
inscription  on  the  Doctor’s  tomb  in  Kensal 
Green  was  from  the  pen  of  his  eminent  pupil. 
The  school -meetings  at  Reading  be  generally 
visited,  wrote  prologues  for  the  plays  per¬ 
formed  by  the  youths  there,  and  with  social 
feeling  and  that  strong  attachment  to  simple 
things  which  marked  tho  kindly  turn  of  his 
disposition,  he  spoke  of  all  that  related  to 
them  as  if  they  were  not  only  associations 
endeared  by  long  remembrance,  but  as  things 
which  were  at  the  moment  of  importance  to 
him  in  alliance  with  his  forensic  or  literary 
pursuits. 

Talfourd  eould  bear  contradiction  when  it 
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was  given  wilb  sincerity,  and  its  object  was 
clearly  under  well  founded  intention.  Lite¬ 
rary  men  are  of  all  others  the  most  impatient 
in  such  cases :  they  imagine  their  rational 
must  take  the  place  of  ignorance  in  argument 
with  others  who  are  mere  matter-of-fact  peo¬ 
ple.  I  never  perceived  any  want  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  this  respect  on  the  part  of  the  la¬ 
mented  dead.  He  did  not  like  to  argue  with 
ignorant  or  testy  persons,  yet  his  own  ideas 
sometimes  were  set  forth  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  seemed  to  challenge  animadversion, 
and  he  would  appear  to  invite  it.  An  actor 
who  was  a  great  favorite  with  him  during 
bis  early  criticism  of  the  drama  used  to  draw 
forth  the  more  extravagant  of  his  encomiums. 

I  cou%  not  agree  in  their  justice;  but  1 
believe,  as  time  passed,  he  moderated  his 
sentiments  greatly.  It  was  on  a  gloomy 
evening,  when  London  becomes  in  a  moment 
enveloped  in  thick  darkness,  that  I  called  in 
Elm  court  at  his  chambers,  having  been  in 
the  city.  When  I  entered  I  could  scarcely 
distinguish  their  master,  who  was  seated  by  I 
the  Ore.  When  the  first  salutation  was  over, 
Talfuurd  said : 

“  I  saw  you  at  the  theatre  last  evening ; 
how  did  you  like  the  performance  ?” 

“  Not  at  all ;  you  know  my  opinion  of 
tearing  a  passion  to  tatters,  and - ” 

Here  he  became  fidgety.  I  continued, 
until  an  unmistakable  pressure  on  the  arm 
by  Talfourd,  who  was  sitting  upon  thorns, 
warned  me  of  something  wrong,  I  did  not 
know  what,  and  broke  the  thread  of  my  ob¬ 
servations.  1  had  just  entered  upon  a  phi¬ 
lippic  against  certain  parts  of  the  performance 
on  which  be  had  invited  my  opinion,  and  my 
objurgation  was  directed  against  a  particular 
actor,  whom  1  always  thought  did  not  merit 
the  praise  he  received  from  the  critic.  We 
had  frequently  a  little  good-natured  sparring 
about  our  different  opinions  of  his  merit.  At 
this  moment  that  very  actor  was  in  the  room, 
looking  out  of  the  window  into  the  darkness 
beyond  ;  nothing  could  be  more  mal  dpropos. 
The  light  was  so  little  that  Talfourd’s  first 
efforts  to  rein  me  in  were  unnoticed,  placing 
him  on  sharper  thorns.  It  was  awkward  on 
all  sides.  Talfourd  said  something  foreign 
to  the  subject,  designed  to  raise  a  joke,  but 
it  was  in  vain.  I  l^at  a  retreat  as  soon  as  I 
could.  I  afterwards  recommended  him  to 
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have  candles  a  little  earlier  in  future,  when 
he  was  visited  by  the  heroes  of  the  buskin, 
as  the  London  atmosphere  was  so  capri¬ 
cious. 

I  must  hold  :  this  highly- endowed,  excel¬ 
lent,  kindly  roan  is  no  more.  He  pleased 
living,  because  all  the  world  believed  in  bis 
sincerity  :  death  has  sealed  his  high  charac¬ 
ter.  He  has  departed,  having  kept  up  his 
reputation  to  the  last.  He  cannot  change 
now,  fall  off,  and  forfeit  our  esteem.  He  can¬ 
not  cause  a  retraction  of  our  opinlbns,  lessen 
our  regard  for  bis  memory,  or  exhibit  unkind¬ 
ly  feeling,  so  opposite  to  his  former  nature: 
action  with  him  is  no  more.  How  wonderful 
was  his  change  from  vigorous  life  and  strength 
to  insensibility  and  decay  !  It  was  an  appal¬ 
ling  moment  when,  in  his  solemn  profession¬ 
al  robes,  he  was  struck  suddenly  down,  be¬ 
fore  a  crowded  auditory,  listening  to  his 
address  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  justice,  the 
attention  at  once  drawn  from  the  speech  to  the 
speaker  ;  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  lips 
unfolding  the  line  of  public  duty  changed  to 
the  quiver  of  instantaneous  dissolution ;  the 
flush  of  animation  to  the  pallor  of  death  ;  the 
flexile  muscle  to  rigidity ;  the  fixed  foot  to 
helpless  prostration.  I  remember  no  paral¬ 
lel  case  in  our  law  courts.  Hope  might  miti¬ 
gate,  skill  procrastinate,  and  both  lighten  a 
coming  mortality ;  but  this  was  a  scene  of 
irreparable  privation.  Never  was  the  utter 
helplessness  of  our  nature  more  transparent — 
never  has  the  pride  of  the  living  received 
a  more  humiliating  lesson  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  exalted  duties. 

“  He  that  lives  the  longest  dies  but  young,” 
says  Otway.  We  can  only  cherish  for  a  time 
the  recollection  of  the  most  worthy  of  our 
friends.  Soon  even  that  recollection  must 
die,  and  “  slip  through  our  fingers  like  water, 
and  nothing  be  seen  but  like  a  shower  of 
tears  on  a  spot  of  ground  :  there  is  a  grave 
digged,  and  a  solemn  mourning,  and  a  great 
talk  in  the  neighborhood,  and  when  the  days 
are  finished,  they  shall  be ;  and  they  shall  be 
remembered  no  more ;  and  that  is  like  water 
too — when  it  is  spilt  ‘  it  cannot  be  gathered 
up  again.’  ”  So  wrote  one  of  Talfourd’s  fa¬ 
vorite  authors. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  most  faithfully  yours, 
Ctrus  Rkudino. 

London,  March  24,  1854. 
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In  liberalixing  and  refining  the  tone  of  onr 
popular  theology,  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  may  be 
said  to  have  done  yeoman’s  service  in  his 
day.  He  has  been  indirectly  the  means  of 
infusing  a  more  philosophical  spirit  into  the 
body  of  our  religious  literature — a  mens  di- 
vinior  into  the  heavy  corput  of  our  **  good 
books,”  with  its  caput  mortuum  of  dry-as- 
dnst  technicalities.  By  some  of  his  foremost 
admirers,  indeed,  his  achievements  in  this 
way  have  probably  been  overrated,  and  large¬ 
ly  so.  In  every  body  of  thinkers  and  believ¬ 
ers,  small  or  great,  secular  or  religious,  there 
will  be  an  advanced  guard,  festinantes  Itnte, 
whme  chief  speaker  or  virtual  representative 
will  be,  to  them,  the  man  of  men,  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  age’s  raaturest,  deepest, 
completest  philosophy, — sufficiently  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  them,  and  just  not  too  much  so,  to 
enlist  their  most  admiring  confidence,  their 
quick  and  intelligent  sympathy,  and  their  rea¬ 
sonably  grateful  regard.  Such  a  position  Mr. 
Taylor  occupies,  or  has  occupied,  in  relation  to 
the  more  thoughtful  minds  in  and  out  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which,  in  the  diction  of 
the  day,  may  be  described  as  adherents  to 
“evangelical  orthodoxy”  —  their  fugleman, 
their  Corypbssus,  their  representative  man. 
For  strict  and  strait-laced  doctrinaires  of  the 
school  in  question,  he  goes  too  far,  is  too  in¬ 
dependent,  too  self-relying,  too  large  and  open- 
minded  ;  but  even  they  find  him  vastly  more 
to  their  taste  than  is  such  an  innovator  as 
Coleridge,  or  than  Dr.  Arnold,  or  even  Arch¬ 
deacon  Hare.  All  but  the  utterly  stagnant 
“evangs.,”  therefore,  prize  his  lucubrations, 
and  stimulate  inquiring  youth  to  a  diligent 

gerusal  of  them.  The  reader  of  Sir  James 
tephen’s  Essays  will  remember  the  sort  of 
testimonial  paid  to  Mr.  Taylor’s  genius  by  the 
learned  historian  of  the  Clapham  Sect. 

An  aptitude  for  sustained  and  lofty  medi¬ 
tation  is,  perhaps,  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
this  veteran  author.  His  meditativeness  is, 
however,  solidified,  so  to  speak,  by  the  prac- 
Ucal  character  of  his  mind,  which  is  impatient 
of  the  dreamy,  the  hazy,  or  the  unfruitful.  He 
has  copious  learning  too,  but  fails  to  wield  it 
with  much  effect ;  it  is  seldom  welded  cleanly 
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and  smoothly  into  the  body  of  his  argument. 
In  logic  he  approves  himself  an  habitue  ;  in 
rhetoric,  an  aspirant  to  first-class  honors.  His 
style  is  strongly  individual— elevated,  grave, 
sonorous,  and  sometimes  smartly  pungent. 

In  his  first  and  best-known  work^“  Natu¬ 
ral  History  of  Enthusiasm,”  Mr.  Tlpior  set 
himself  to  describe,  under  its  various  forms, 
that  “fictitious  piety”  which  is  prevalent  dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  and  lesser  crises  of  popular 
religious  feeling.  Enthusiasm  in  devotion,  in 
doctrine,  and  in  practical  life,  is  analyzed  and 
illustrated  with  marked  ability.  Wiih  elo¬ 
quence  and  irony,  alternately  or  combined,  he 
comments  on  the  morbid  pba.ses  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  as  seen  under  such  diversified  aspects, 
llius  we  have  the  religious  idealist,  who  cre¬ 
ates  for  himself  a  paradise  of  abstract  con¬ 
templation,  or  of  poetic  imagery,  where  he 
may  take  refuge  from  the  annoyances  and 
the  importunate  claims  of  common  life,  and 
who,  becoming  a  visionary,  lives  on  better 
terms  with  angels  and  with  seraphs  than 
with  his  children,  servants,  and  neighbors : 
the  devotee,  who  in  prayer  is  yet  not  a  peti¬ 
tioner,  because  his  prayers  terminate  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  who  desires  nothing  more  if  only  he 
reaches  the  expected  pitch  of  transient  emo¬ 
tion,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  physical 
depression  or  accidental  hinderance,  aSecting 
the  animal  spirits,  to  defeat  in  toto;  the  mop¬ 
ing  sentimentalist,  whose  mind,  self-occupied 
from  mom  till  midnight  with  its  own  multifa¬ 
rious  ailments,  and  busied  in  studying  its 
pathologies,  utterly  forgets,  or  remissly  dis¬ 
charges,  the  duties  of  social  life,  and  whose 
temper,  oppressed  by  vague  solicitudes,  falls 
into  a  state  which  makes  it  a  nuisance  in  the 
house;  the  perverter  of  the  doctrine  of  a  di¬ 
vine  influence,  under  whose  sanction  extrava¬ 
gance  becomes  gluttonous  of  marvels,  and 
religion  is  transmuted  into  pantomime,  and 
perhaps  some  hereditary  or  studied  agitation 
of  the  voice  and  muscles,  most  ludicrous,  if  it 
were  not  most  horrible  to  be  seen,  is  conse¬ 
crated  as  a  holy  of  holies;  the  impulsive 
heretic,  who  must  needs  disbelieve,  l^cause 
theology  would  otherwise  afford  him  no  in¬ 
tellectual  exercise,  and  who  seems  to  scout 
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modesty,  caution,  hesitation,  as  treasons 
against  conscience  and  Heaven ;  the  inquisitive 
millennarian,  who  tries  to  attach  the  special 
marks  of  prophecy  to  every  passing  event, 
and  is  in  the  habit  daily  of  collating  the 
newspapers  and  the  prophets,  and  is  con* 
slantly  catching  at  political  intelligence.  Apo¬ 
calypse  in  hand;*  the  abuser  of  faith  in  a 
particular  providence,  who  slides  into  the 
mischievous  error  of  paying  court  to  Fortune 
rather  than  to  Virtue,  and,  in  this  work-a-day 
world,  chooses  to  lie  supine  in  the  ruinous 
wheel-way  of  chance  ;  the  philanthropic  en¬ 
thusiast,  whose  beneficence,  if  disappointed 
in  its  hope  of  a  semi*miraculous  coadjutor- 
ship,  gives  place  to  querulous  petulance  and 
embittwed  discontent ;  these  are  among  the 
types  discussed  by  the  Natural  Historian. 
The  motives  and  ingredients  of  ancient  mo¬ 
narchism,  and  the  character  of  the  monkish 
system  in  modern  times,  are  also  treated  at 
some  length,  in  their  relation  to  Enthusiasm. 

The  magic  rod  of  fanaticism,  says  Cole* 
ridge,  is  preserved  in  the  very  adyla  of  hu¬ 
man  nature ;  and  needs  only  the  exciting 
warmth  of  a  master-hand  to  bud  forth  afresh 
and  produce  the  old  fruits.f  To  analyze  the 
elements  and  to  track  the  natural  history  of 
this  powerful  agent,  was  a  task  worthy  of 
profound  philosophy  and  large  erudition. 
Mr.  Taylor  undertook  the  task,  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  his  proposed  series  of  illustrations 
of  the  perversions  by  which  Christianity  has 
suffered.  We  pass  by  the  intermediate  vol¬ 
ume,  devoted  to  “Spiritual  Despotism,”  as 
of  less  intrinsic  value,  and  also,  extrinsically, 
of  a  narrower  interest,  and  turn  at  once  there-  ^ 
fore  from  “Enthusiasm”  to  “fanaticism.” 
His  definition  of  the  latter  is  note-worthy  ; 
Fanaticism,  he  says,  is  Enthusiasm,  inflamed 
by  hatred.  Hence  he  enters  into  a  careful 
psychological  investigation  of  the  genesis  of 
the  malign  and  irascible  emotions.  He  ar¬ 
gues  that  man  is  so  constituted  as  to  detest 
only  what  he  thinks  to  be  evil,  which  he  as¬ 
signs  as  the  cause  of  man’s  habit,  by  a  seem¬ 
ing  necessity  of  his  nature,  of  calumniating 
and  blackening  whomsoever  he  would  call 
bis  enemy  ;  not  the  most  furious  of  men  being 

*  “And  what  shall  b«  said  of  the  audacity  of  him 
who,  with  no  other  commiseion  in  his  hand  than 
such  as  any  man  mar  please  to  frame  for  himself, 
usurps  the  awful  style  of  the  seer,  pronounces  the 
doom  of  nations,  hurls  thunder  at  thrones,  and, 
worse  than  this,  puts  the  credit  of  Christianity  at 
pawn  in  the  hand  of  infidelity,  to  be  lost  beyond 
recovery,  if  not  redeemed  on  a  day  specified  by  the 
fanatic  for  the  verification  of  his  word  I” — Natural 
Hittory  of  Enthutiarm,  §  v. 
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able  to  indulge  his  passion  until  after  he  has 
attributed  an  ill  intention  to  the  object  of  his 
wrath.  So  that,  when  hatred  has  become 
the  settled  temper  of  the  mind,  there  attends 
it  a  bad  ingenuity,  which  puts  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  construction  upon  the  words,  actions, 
looks,  of  the  abhorred  object.  For  the  most 
virulent  heart,  he  contends,  has  no  power  of 
ejecting  its  venom  upon  a  fair  surface;  it 
must  slur,  whenever  it  means  to  poison.  The 
co-relations  and  inter  agencies  of  enthusiasm 
and  the  malign  emotions — those  two  factors, 
of  which  the  product  is  fanaticism — are  ela¬ 
borately  scrutinized.  Under  the  titles  re¬ 
spectively  of  fanaticism  of  the  Scourge,  the 
Brand,  the  Banner,  and  the  Symbol,  are 
passed  in  review  the  characteristics  of  fana¬ 
ticism’s  chief  historical  developments.  There 
is  a  forcible  section  devoted  to  the  catastro¬ 
phes  preceding  and  attending  on  Judma  capta 
— when  the  b^m  of  almost  every  Jew,  be¬ 
sides  the  common  malevolence  of  murky  pride 
which  then  characterized  the  race,  harbored  a 
still  more  definite  and  vivid  animosity  against 
some  rival  party* — and  when  the  dreadful 
oratory  of  Eleazar  taught  desperate  men  to 
make  a  carnage  of  their  women  and  babes ; 
each  husband,  each  father,  in  the  midst  of 
fond  kisses,  striking  the  death-stroke,  and 
then  speeding  in  hot  haste  the  signal  for  his 
own.  The  writer’s  estimate  of  Mahomet, 
again,  has  excited  attention  and  controversy. 
He  repudiates  the  idea  of  the  Merchant  of 
Mecca  being  either  a  sheer  fanatic  or  a  vulgar 
impostor ;  rather  he  sees  in  him  one  of  those 
minds,  perhaps  energetic  and  rich  in  senti¬ 
ment,  which,  despairing  to  reach,  or  not  even 
wishing  to  reach,  that  unity  of  soul  dear  to 
virtue  and  wisdom,  act,  and  think,  and  speak, 
in  alternate  characters :  now  the  better,  and 
now  the  worse  interior  personage  assumes  the 
hour,  and  struts  upon  the  stage.  This  deli¬ 
neation  deserves  study — as,  indeed,  most  of 
Mr.  Taylor’s  disquisitions  require  it. 

To  speculative  minds  in  particular,  and  we 
may  probably  say  to  miscellaneous  readers 
in  general,  the  most  attractive  of  all  his  writ¬ 
ings  is  the  "Physical  Theory  of  Another 
Life ;”  a  theory  calmly  and  delicately  elabo¬ 
rated — not  indeed  without  its  startling  con¬ 
jectures,  and  almost  whimsical  suggesiions — 
yet  ingenious  and  philosophical,  and  through¬ 
out  interesting  to  every  reader  but  the  in- 


*  “Each  mind,  while  revolving  around  the  one 
gloomy  centre  of  national  feeling,  revolved  also 
about  the  centre  of  its  sect.  Unhappy  people,  thus 
to  exist  and  move  in  an  element  of  hatred,  at  once 
diffused  and  condensed  1" — Nat.  Hitt,  of  Fanatieitm, 
chap.  vii. 
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curably  frivolous  or  stolidly  unimaginative. 
Never  has  Mr.  Taylor  penned  arguments 
richer  in  original  thought,  and  glowing  piety, 
and  noble  chastened  eloquence.  And  here, 
in  this  region  of  pure  hypothesis,  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  observable  how  firmly  and  consistently 
he  clings  to  the  practical ;  always  keeping  in 
view  the  moral  demands  and  destinies  of  our 
nature ;  and  surrounding  some  of  his  specu¬ 
lations  with  a  wonderfully  impressive  array 
of  intensely  momentous  conditions ;  append¬ 
ing  to  his  propositions,  corollaries  instinct 
with  awful  meaning.  The  world  is  too  much 
with  us — most  of  us  confess  that.  The  world 
to  come,  too  little,  or  hardly  at  all.  Now  in 
this  “  Physical  Theory,”  be  its  plausibility 
and  verisimilitude  worth  much  or  worth  no¬ 
thing,  we  have  an  antidote  to  the  wide-spread 
disease  of  oblivion  and  cold  neglect ;  and  it 
is  a  book  which  all,  with  capacity  for  thought, 
may  read  with  positive  interest :  not  a  go^y- 
book,  not  a  flimsy  tract,  not  a  platitudinary 
sermon,  no(  the  sort  of  work  in  demand  at 
Nisbett’s  and  Shaw’s,  not  the  safe,  sound, 
and  stupid  common-place  book  which  is  sure 
of  a  good  word  from  the  Record  newspapers 
and  Kvangtlical  Magazines  of  the  day ;  all 
which  negatives  surely  suffice  to  make  up  a 
positive  of  real  promise,  to  which  the  unread 
will  do  well  to  take  heed ;  for  this  theory, 
from  its  theme  and  its  mode  of  treatment, 
may,  without  irreverence  we  trust,  be  pro¬ 
nounced  a  XujfvOf  9an1t.1v  iv  row^,  a 

light  shining  in  a  dark  place. 

We  have  not  the  time,  nor  is  this  the  place,  to 
inquire  into  the  worth  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  "An¬ 
cient  Christianity” — an  overgrown  pamphlet 
in  two  thick  volumes,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
assaults  on  the  famous  (and  now  almost  tra¬ 
ditionary)  "Tracts  for  the  Times.”  The 
learning  of  the  author  is  rather  cumbrously 
applied  ;  and  we  fancy  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  produced  was,  that  his  arms  missed  fire 
in  this  proposed  volley,  that  was  to  deal  such 
signal  destruction  on  the  Anglo-Catholics. 
Nor  can  we  do  more  than  mention  "  Home- 
Education” — an  important  subject,  ably  and 
suggestively  treated,  though  not  quite  in  the 
vein  ((*»)  ysvoiro!  Mr.  Taylor  would  say)  or 
with  the  charm  of  Jean  Paul’s  “  Levana 
and  again,  “  Saturday  Evening,”  a  collection 
of  lay  sermons,  some  of  them  singularly  meri¬ 
torious,  and  none  without  the  unction  of  one 
"  apt  to  teach,”  though  layman  be  his  style, 
and  Saturday  evening,  instead  of  Sunday 
morning,  his  preaching-time.  He  makes  it  a 
Day  of  Preparation  as  the  Sabbath  draws  on. 

Under  the  impression  that  the  present  re¬ 
ligious  existence  of  the  European  common¬ 


wealth,*  various  as  it  is  in  its  features,  might 
be  described  under  the  designation  of  some 
twelve  or  twenty  illustrious  leaders  of  past 
times,  Mr.  Taylor,  in  1849,  began  to  develop 
this  idea  of  bringing  the  several  existing  re¬ 
ligious  systems  under  separate  review — each 
considered  as  the  product  of  the  mind  which, 
principally,  gave  it  its  form  and  character. 
The  first  of  the  series, .  accordingly,  was 
“  Loyola,”  as  giving  scope  for  a  portrayal  of 
"Jesuitism  in  its  Rudiments.”  It  shows  how 
Loyola  is  the  man  who  taught  the  world 
what  might  be  meant  by  the  phra.se  ”  Spiritu¬ 
al  Polity” — who  knew  how  to  smelt  soul-ore 
into  one  mass,  a  mass  uniformly  crystallized, 
and  shining  on  its  surface,  and  mathematical 
in  its  figure,  and  thoroughly  malleable  and 
ductile,  and  a  good  conductor  of  sounds ; 
who  brought  to  perfection  the  process,  often 
attempted,  of  forging  hundreds  of  individu¬ 
al  wills  into  so  true  a  continuity  of  substance 
that  the  volitions  of  a  single  mind  should 
pass,  like  galvanic  currents,  through  the 
whole,  and  become  intelligible  and  effective 
at  the  remotest  distance.  It  was  his  function 
to  give  a  polity  to  the  world — but  not  a 
creed :  that,  the  biographer  affirms,  Loyola 
never  could  hare  given  it;  for  he  was  the 
mechanician,  not  the  enthusiast ;  the  master 
and  leader  of  spirits,  who  calmly  marshals  and 
drills  the  minds  he  has  enrolled,  not  the  fa¬ 
natic,  who  is  seen  driving  the  herd  of  men 
before  him  with  a  fiery  scourge.  Mr.  Taylor 
passe.s  in  review,  carefully  and  with  considera¬ 
ble  minutene^8,  the  singular  career  of  the 
soldier-saint ;  his  early  exploits  in  the  field, 
and 

— hair-breadth  ’scape  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach 

at  Pampeluna ;  Lis  sickness  almost  unto 
death,  but  which  in  its  results  he  found  to  be 
unto  life  ;  his  dedication  to  the  service  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  ;  his  pilgrimage,  in  uncouth 
and  squalid  attire,  through  regions  which  he 
had  before  traversed  as  the  handsome  and 
sumptuously-garbed  Spanish  gentleman  ;  bis 
attempt,  and  failure,  to  subvert  the  Crescent 
and  replace  it  by  the  Cross ;  his  preparation 
for  future  labor  by  systematic  studies  at  Bar¬ 
celona  and  Paris ;  the  companionships  he 
formed,  with  Faber,  Xavier,  <fec.,  and  their 
joint  foundation  of  the  Society  of  Jesus; 
their  itinerant  labors  in  Italy,  and  critical 
mission  to  Rome ;  Loyola’s  appointment  as 
general  of  the  company;  bis  labors  more 

*  "If  indeed,”  oautioualy  and  eharaoteristieally 
■ays  Mr.  Taylor,  "  the  eoiUinentml  nations  may  be 
said  to  retain  any  of  the  elements  of  a  religions  ex¬ 
istence.”  Portentous  “if  1” 
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abundant  in  that  capacity,  (now  “seen  busy 
and  reeking  in  the  scullion’s  place,”  and  now 
solving  the  subtlest  problenas  in  casuistry  for  | 
those  who  thronged  him  as  a  physician  of  ' 
souls;)  his  vigilance  in  detecting  and  re-  - 
butting  the  assaults  of  heresiarcbs,  and  in 
nipping  the  bud  of  ambition  or  avarice  in 
those  of  his  Order  ;•  and  his  6nal  exhaustion 
under  pressure  of  toil,  and  serene  rest  in 
death  from  its  familiar  fatigues.  Stout  Pro¬ 
testant  as  Mr.  Taylor  is,  he  allows  that  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  was  devout — fervently  de¬ 
vout  ;  and  that  our  anti-Romanist  notions 
would  lead  us  into  a  very  perilous  kind  of  j 
uncharitableness,  if  they  forbade  our  think¬ 
ing  of  the  arch-Jesuit  as  “an  eminently  good 
and  Christian  man.”  His  intellect,  too,  says 
Mr.  Taylor,  was  of  giant  strength,  though  a 
silken  thread  was  always  enough  to  hind  it  in 
allegiance  to  the  faith  and  usages  of  the 
Church.  And  thus,  while  Loyola  could  never 
have  been  the  reformer  of  established  sys¬ 
tems,  since  he  “  worshipped  every  shred  of 
the  ecclesiastical  tatters  of  past  ages,”  he  was, 
nevertheless,  the  “  inventor  of  a  scheme  essen¬ 
tially  his  own ;  and  with  marvellous  sagacity, 
and  a  tact  fertile  in  resources,  he  contrived  to 
lodge  the  prodigious  novelty — the  Society  of 
Jesus — within  the  very  adytum  of  the  old 
system,  and  to  do  so  without  noise,  without 
any  disaplacement  of  parts,  or  the  breaking 
olf  even  of  a  moulding !  By  his  hands  a 
house  was  built  within  a  house;  yet  none 
had  heard  the  din  of  the  builder’s  tools  while 
it  was  in  progress.”  Ilis  mastery  of  other 
men  is  ascribed  to  his  being  “  more  master  of 
himself  than  they  were  of  themselve-*,”  even 
when  they  were  his  superiors  in  mind  and 
accomplishments.  With  strong  animal  im¬ 
pulses,  and  unusual  susceptihiliiy  to  religious 
emotions,  so  that  his  existence  resembled  a 
sort  of  chronic  ecstasy,  it  was  still  an  intel¬ 
lectual  impulse  that  ruled  his  conduct  in  the 
most  absolute  manner,  from  that  moment 
which  constitutes  the  real  starting-point  of 
his  course.  And  the  idea  of  his  Institute  was, 
to  stretch  over  the  human  family  a  perfect  do¬ 
mination,  independent  of  physical  force,  and 
therefore  able  to  set  it  at  defiance ;  to  absorb, 
in  effect,  all  other  authorities,  and  eventually 
to  rule  the  world  from  the  centre  of  a  single 
bosom.  Hence  its  agents  must  be  prepared 
for  their  work  by  first  scooping  out  of  their 
bosom  every  atom  of  individual  conscience, 
and  enjoining  on  them  a  “  blind  obedience  ;” 
for,  necessarily,  its  own  agents,  as  they  must 

*  “At  on«  time  we  find  him  on  hit  kneet  before 
the  Pope,  fervently  eupplicating  hit  interposition  to 
tcreen  some  Jesuit  head  from  an  impending  mitre.” 
— Loyola,  ch.  viii. 


be  to  it  the  medium  of  its  omniscience,  must 
themselves  have  become  thoroughly  translu¬ 
cent.  In  working  out  this  view  of  the  pur¬ 
port  of  Jesuitism,  Mr.  Taylor  examines  in 
some  detail  the  “Spiritual  Exercises,”  the 
“  Letter  on  Obedience,”  and  the  “  Constitu¬ 
tions  ;”  states  his  conjectures  os  to  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  Society,  which  he  thinks  likely 
to  favor  democracy  and  pantheism  in  order 
to  gain  its  ends  in  these  latter  days  of  ours ; 
and  winds  up  the  volume  with  a  chapter  on 
Pascal  and  the  Provincial  Letters — comment¬ 
ing  sharply  on  the  failure  of  these  matchless 
epistles  to  do  Jesuitism  any  real  or  lasting 
damage :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Taylor 
has  not  calculated  too  sanguinely  on  hi$  on¬ 
slaught  being  productive  of  a  heavier  blow 
and  greater  discouragement. 

His  second  contribution  to  the  proposed 
series  was  opportunely  suited  to  the  time  of 
its  publication,  (1851,)  when  a  schism  in  the 
camp  of  “  Methodism  ”  was  attracting  so 
much  attention  among  Mr.  Taylor’s  world  of 
renders,  and  was  being  agitated  daily  in  the 
market-place,  weekly  in  the  pulpit,  platform, 
and  press,  monthly  in  the  magazines,  and 
quarterly  in  the  reviews.  This  work  was  en¬ 
titled  “Wesley  and  Methodism.”  Wesley  has 
been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Macaulay  a  man 
whose  eloquence  and  logical  acuteness  might 
have  made  him  eminent  in  literature,  whose 
genius  for  government  was  not  inferior  to  that 
of  Richelieu,  and  who,  whatever  his  errors 
may  have  been,  devoted  all  his  powers,  in 
defiance  of  obloquy  and  derision,  to  what  he 
j  sincerely  considered  as  the  highest  good  of 
his  species.*  Mr.  Taylor,  in  sketching  the 
father  of  “  the  people  called  Methodists,”  is 
not  so  distinct  and  decisive  as  could  be  wish¬ 
ed.  He  is  rather  severe  on  Southey’s  well- 
known  biography,  as  marked  by  “  flippancy” 
and  “vapid  arrogance,”  and  attempting  to 
unravel  Methodism  by  explications  “as futile 
in  philosophy  as  they  are  false  in  theology,” 
and  in  effect  offering  for  solutions  of  the  “  phe¬ 
nomena  ”  mere  “  frigid  absurdities.”  Cole¬ 
ridge,  too,  is  dismissed,  on  more  favorable 
terms  indeed,  but  still  as  one  whose  solutions 
did  not  satisfy  himself,  and  are  quite  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  others  ;  he  undertaking  “  profound¬ 
ly”  to  do  what  Southey  undertook  “frivo¬ 
lously,”  to  “give  a  reason  for  the  bright  green¬ 
ness  and  the  gay  blossoms  of  May  ignoring 
the  8un.”f  Mr.  Taylor,  for  bis  part,  if  not  very 

•  Macaulay’s  Critical  Eaaayi :  Art  “Southey’s 
Colloquies  on  Society.” 

f  We  can  fancy  S.  T.  C.  writing  some  highly  no¬ 
ticeable  marginalia  on  this  criticism— especially  on 
the  phrase  “ignoring  the  sun,”  which  would  have 
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friroloos,  is  not  very  profound,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  in  bis  examination  of  Wesley’s  character, 
nor  does  he  surround  it  with  any  peculiar 
originality  of  view,  or  novelty  of  suggestion, 
or  fresh  results  of  study :  indeed,  the  por¬ 
trait  is  almost  indefinite  in  outline,  the  fea¬ 
tures  are  somewhat  inexpressively  rendered, 
and  the  coloring  is  tame  and  thin.  He  avows 
his  reverential  idea  of  Wesley’s  personal  vir¬ 
tues,  but  treats  them  with  that  moderating 
tone  of  calm  discrimination  which  gives  value, 
of  its  kind,  to  all  this  author’s  writings.  He 
is  impressive  in  his  testimony  to  the  courage 
of  the  first  Methodistic  preachers — a  courage, 
he  says,  far  surpassing  that  which  carries  the 
soldier  through  the  hail-storm  of  the  battle¬ 
field.  **  Ten  thousand  might  more  easily  be 
found  who  would  confront  a  battery,  than  two 
who,  with  the  sensitiveness  of  education* 
about  them,  could  mount  a  table  by  the  road¬ 
side,  give  out  a  psalm,  and  gather  a  mob.” 
Sagacity,  in  any  high  and  enlarged  sense,  as 
involving  prophetic  forethought  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  issues  of  present  movements  and  tenden¬ 
cies,  is  denied  Wesley  :  if  allowed  him,  it  so 
far  abates  necessarily  and  very  considerably, 
in  Mr.  Taylor’s  estimate,  from  the  reverence 
usually  paid  to  him,  as  a  thoroughly  inge¬ 
nuous  and  simple-minded  Christian  man.  At 
the  same  time,  stress  is  laid  on  his  autocratic 
tentimcnt  —  that  strong  feeling  which  the 
“  vulgar”  will  persist  in  ”  taking  for  vanity 
or  arrogance,”  but  which  is  here  described  as, 
at  the  worst,  that  infatuation  of  a  Founder’s 
self-esteem  which  works  as  an  irresistible  en¬ 
ergy  in  the  bosom  of  every  man  who  is  born 
to  invent,  to  originate,  to  lead  the  way,  to 

S'ovem,  to  found.  “In  the  view  or  in  the 
eeling  of  the  Inventor  or  Founder,  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  his  mind,  the  ripened  fruit  of  long 
and  painful  cogitation,  the  scheme,  the  sys¬ 
tem,  the  mechanism  which  has  filled  his 
thoughts,  waking  and' sleeping,  from  year  to 
year,  has  become,  as  a  whole,  and  in  each  of 
its  parts,  even  the  smallest,  identical  with  his 
own  personal  consciousness :  to  exscind  any 

roused  him  to  unwonted  animation  and  self-vin- 
dieating  emphasis  It  was  not  S.  T.  C.’b  habit  to 
leave  out  the  sun  in  his  solar  system  of  divinity — 
notwithstanding  his  commerce  with  philosophies 
which  do. 

*  For  the  men  who  “commenced  and  achieved 
this  arduous  service”  were  “  scholars  and  gentle¬ 
men." 


part  of  this  whole,  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
amputate  a  limb,  or  to  pluck  out  an  eye.” 
We  are  also  directed  to  observe  how  Wes¬ 
ley’s  fervor,  if  undiminisled,  perhaps  almost 
to  the  last,  yet  came  under  the  control  of  a 
slowly-acquired  discretion,  and  spent  itself  in 
modes  approvable — if  not  to  the  maxims  of 
worldly  wisdom,  yet  to  principles  which  a 
merely  secular  intelligence  recognires.  In 
his  review  of  Wesley’s  mental  character,  Mr. 
Taylor  points  out  “  wonder  loving  credulity” 
as  his  most  prominent  infirmity — a  weakness 
which  ruled  him  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  course — insomuch  that  it  is  morti¬ 
fying  to  contemplate  an  instance  like  this,  of 
a  powerful  mind  bending  like  a  straw  in  the 
wind  before  gvery  whiff  of  the  supernatural. 
The  sketches  included  in  this  volume  of  cer¬ 
tain  fellow-helpers  in  the  cause  of  Methodism 
— among  them,  George  Whitefield,  (the  clas¬ 
sic  Leuconomos,)  Charles  Wesley,  Fletcher  of 
Madeley,  (a  name  invidiously  intruded  on  our 
recent  polemics.)  and  the  Countess  of  Hunting¬ 
don — are  on  the  whole  meagre  and  jejune. 
The  inquiry  into  the  substance  of  Methodism  is 
patiently  done,  but  inflicts  a  heavier  tax  on  the 
reader’s  patience,  also,  than  is  very  common¬ 
ly  submitted  to,  especially  when  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  dissertation  is  undistinguished  by 
remunerative  returns.  For  unusual  outlay  in 
such  matters  one  is  apt  to  stickle  for  unusual 
profits  ;  the  call  suggests  the  bonus  ;  and  if 
at  the  end  one  has  to  put  up  with  a  common¬ 
place  dividend,  one  grows  shy  of  investments 
in  the  same  concern,  and  goes  off  grumbling 
anentthe  comparative  valoir  of  the  jeu  and 
the  chandelle. 

Unless  our  conclusions  from  internal  evi¬ 
dence  be  over-hastily  drawn,  the  important 
contribution  to  the  “defence”  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  as  impugned  by  modern  scepticism,  now 
in  course  of  publication  at  Cambridge,  under 
the  title,  “  The  Hestoration  of  Unbelief, ’’may 
be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor.  One  may 
hope,  and  yet  not  be  very  confident,  that  this 
polemical  onset  will  be  more  effectual  than 
was  its  forerunner  on  “Ancient  Christianity.” 
Let  us  add,  that  this  prolific  writer  has  also 
enriched  with  his  labors  some  of  our  higher- 
class  religious  periodicals,  as  the  North  British 
Review,  for  instance.  Among  his  critical  es¬ 
says  therein  we  remember  with  lively  interest 
two  on  John  Foster  and  Thomas  Chalmers. 
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GEORGE  HERBERT  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES.* 


Amoxo  the  numerous  “  series”  of  reprints 
claimini^  public  attention,  poetry  seems  cer¬ 
tainly  destined  to  take  the  lead.  While  we 
have  an  historical  series,  nn  antiquarian  series, 
a  classical  series,  a  philosophical  series,  and 
some  half-dozen  series  upon  series  besides, 
we  6nd  that  no  less  than  three  separate  re¬ 
prints  of  the  works  of  our  British  poets  are 
“in  the  held  to-day.”  There  is  Nichols’  “Li¬ 
brary  Edition  of  the  British  Poets,”  Rout- 
ledge’s  “  Series  of  the  British  Poets,”  and 
Parker’s  “Annotated  Eidition  of  the  English 
Poets.”  And  well  pleased  are  we  to  find 
that  these  series  no  longer  begin  with  Cow¬ 
ley,  thus  ignoring  full  half  of  our  finest  poet¬ 
ry,  but  that  they  begin  as  they  ought,  with 
Chaucer  and  Gower. 

At  the  same  time  we  arc  vexed  to  perceive 
how  many  writers  who,  even  by  the  merest 
courtesy,  cannot  be  termed  “  poets,”  have 
still  place  here.  In  Mr.  Nichols’  list,  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  actually  ludicrous  when  we  read  in 
order  the  names  of  Shelley,  Shenstone,  Smart, 
Smollett.  What  place  have  the  three  last 
among  that  proud  company,  our  national 
poets?  What  place  indeed  have  such  wri¬ 
ters  as  Armstrong,  Ferguson,  Gifford,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Logan,  Ross,  Tickell,  and  many  more? 
Nor  is  Mr.  Routledge’s  list  much  more  se¬ 
lect  :  for  Shenstone  and  Smollett  occupy  the 
same  volume  with  Goldsmith — what  profa¬ 
nation  ! — and  poor  Kirke  White  has  a  whole 
volume  to  himself.  With  Mr.  Willmott’s 
well-known  taste,  and  love  of  our  elder  wri¬ 
ters,  we,  however,  anticipate  better  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  future.  But  to  return  to  Mr. 
Nichols’  list,  which  is  remarkably  extensive. 
Why  is  Lady  Pembroke  omitted,  while  Mrs. 
Opie  finds  a  place?  Why  Joanna  Baillie, 
worthy  high  place  in  right  of  her  noble 


•  [l.]  The  Poetical  Work*  of  Oeorm  Herbert ; 
with  Life,  Critical  IHuertation,  and  Explanatory 
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and  Verse.  Edited  by  the  Rkv.  R.  A.  Willmott. 
With  Illustrations.  [Routledge's  Series  of  the  Bri¬ 
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lyrics  ?  Why  Sir  Philip  Sydney  forgotten, 
while  Surrey  and  Wyatt  are  here  ?  If  Hen¬ 
ry  Vaughan  be  admitted.  Dr.  Henry  More 
should  M,  Daniel  too,  and  Sylvester ;  while 
Chapman  and  Marlowe  can  never  be  over¬ 
looked  when  we  contemplate  the  choir  of 
true  poets  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  jcaptious  criticism  that 
these  remarks  are  made.  We  rejoice  to  see 
such  active  exertions  to  supply  our  rising 
population  with  the  treasures  of  our  native 
poetry  ;  well  assured  that  the  more  they 
read,  and  compare  our  earlier  poets  with  the 
later,  so  will  the  “  weighty  bullion”  of  their 
verse  claim  reverence,  and  the  surface-polish, 
and  the  mere  gilding  of  the  poetry  of  thai 
“  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease,” 
appear  what  it  really  is — utterly  worthless. 
To  some  of  those  great  early  poets  we  hope 
to  direct  the  reader’s  attention ;  but  the 
publication  of  two  editions  of  the  poems  of 
George  Herbert — poems  which,  as  the  read¬ 
er  well  knows,  from  the  Circumstances  of 
their  publication,  as  well  as  through  the  de¬ 
lightful  little  memoir  of  Isaak  Walton,  hare 
attained  a  wide  celebrity  —  will  turn  our 
thoughts  for  the  present  to  the  religious 
poetry  of  the  era  when  he  flourished,  and 
also  to  the  influences  by  which  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded.  As  the  notices  of  his  life,  both  by 
Mr.  Gilfillan  and  Mr.  Willmott,  are  very 
fragmentary,  we  will  endeavor  to  combine 
from  various  sources  a  sketch  of  his  earlier 
days,  and  then  proceed  to  compare  his  poems 
with  those  of  contemporary  writers,  and  seek 
to  estimate  their  respective  merits. 

It  is  true'  enough,  as  George  Herbert’s  bi¬ 
ographers  have  remarked,  that  there  is  little 
of  incident  in  his  life.  Still,  although  the 
tale  of  bis  short  career  divides  itself  into 
three  simple  episodes, — the  diligent  student 
at  Cambridge,  the  brief  visitant  at  court,  the 
lowly,  self-denying  parish  priest  at  Bemer- 
ton, — still,  when  we  remember  the  times  in 
which  his  lot  was  cast,  the  men  among  whom 
he  daily  walked,  that  short  life  and  its  scanty 
memorials  will  provide  food  for  suggestive 
thought.  George  Herbert  was  a  resident  in 
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London  ere  the  glorious  names  which  have 
made  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  bright  to  all  gen¬ 
erations  had  become  names  only ;  when  Cam¬ 
den,  Selden,  Rayleigh,  Sackville,  Drayton, — 
most  of  our  great  dramatists,  and  Shakspeare 
himself,  walked  our  streets:  at  Cambridge, 
when  Herrick,  Giles,  Fletcher,  Fanshawe, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Milton,  Cromwell,  were  fel¬ 
low-students  ;  a  visitant  at  a  court  to  whose 
pleasures  Inigo  Jones,  and  Marston,  and  Mid¬ 
dleton,  and  Ben  Jonson  ministered  ;  a  court 
where  Andrewes,  Wotlon,  Donne,  Coke,  Ba¬ 
con,  held  high  place.  All  these  he  must 
have  looked  upon  ;  with  many  he  must  have 
exchanged  formal  courtesies  and  quaint  com- 
dliments.  Would  that  George  Herbert  had 
xept  a  diary !  It  is  pleasant  to  picture  to 
oneself  the  every-day  world  of  Herbert’s 
youth ;  to  call  up,  though  as  funtest  sha¬ 
dows,  that  crowd  of  illustrious  men  his  eye 
looked  upon  bodily.  This  we  may  not  do  ; 
but,  thanks  to  the  loving  care  of  good  Isaak 
Walton,  to  that  most  characteristic  fragment 
of  autobiography  Herbert’s  eldest  brother 
has  bequeathed  us  ;  thanks,  too,  to  the  many 
gossiping,  and  sometimes  prosing,  but  still 
suggestive  diaries  and  letters  of  bis  contem* 
poraries,  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  some 
glimpses  of  life  in  the  family,  the  college, 
and  the  court,  as  he,  ere  his  retirement  to 
the  quiet  country  parsonage,  beheld  them. 

The  Herberts  were  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
family,  not  noble,  but  allied  to  nobility  by 
kindred  with  the  illustrious  house  of  Pem¬ 
broke.  The  family  estates  were  in  Montgo¬ 
meryshire,  and  the  original  seat  of  the  Her¬ 
berts  was  at  Blackball.  And  here  for  gene¬ 
rations  they  dwelt,  hunting  and  hawking,  and 
carrying  on  a  vigorous  warfare  with  the  strong 
thieves  of  the  Welsh  marches,  and  gaining  a 
fame  the  whole  country  round  for  their  mu¬ 
nificent  housekeeping.  Indeed,  with  equal 
pride  does  Edward  record  the  gallant  contest 
of  his  grandfather  with  the  bold  outlaw,  and 
the  saying — so  gratifying  to  a  “  gentleman 
householder”  in  those  days,  when  the  way 
to  the  hearts  of  his  retainers  was  through 
'  their  mouths — that  “  fly  where  thou  wilt, 
thou  wilt  light  at  Blackball for,  he  con¬ 
tinues,  ”  there  was  a  very  long  table  in  the 
hall,  twice  covered  with 'the  best  meats  that 
could  be  gotten,  twice  every  day  and  re¬ 
membering  the  habits  of  those  times,  we  may 
well  believe  that  the  hall  was  always  well 
filled.  It  was  therefore  in  almost  baronial 
state  that  the  Herberts  lived ;  and  when  they 
removed  to  Montgomery  Castle,  where  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  was  bom,  there,  doubt¬ 
less,  would  be  seen  all  the  formal  observances. 
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and  the  almost  feudal  state,  of  the  household 
of  a  “  worshipful  gentleman”  of  Queen  E!Ii- 
xabeth’s  days. 

Richard  Herbert,  the  father,  had  a  nume¬ 
rous  family ;  six  sons  and  three  daughters 
bora  during  his  life,  and  a  seventh  son  born 
some  months  after  his  decease.  The  eldest, 
Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  whoso 
after-life  contrasts  so  mournfully  with  that  of 
his  brother,  was  born  in  1581,  and  appears 
to  have  been  sent  almost  in  infancy  to  his 
maternal  grandmother,  Lady  Newport,  of 
High  Arkall,  in  the  county  of  Salop.  It  is 
worthv  a  passing  remark,  that  however  harsh 
the  old  system  of  instruction  might  have 
been,  that  fatal  plan — fatal  alike  to  physical 
and  mental  progress — of  harassing  children 
of  two  and  three  years  of  age  with  "  book¬ 
learning,”  was  wholly  unknown.  Lord ’Her¬ 
bert  tells  us  that  it  was  not  until  seven  years 
had  passed  that  he  was  put  to  his  nook. 
This,  he  remarks,  was  rather  late,  and  be  at¬ 
tributes  it  to  a  weakness  in  his  eyes ;  but  we 
have  repeatedly  found  instances  of  education 
beginning  at  nearly  as  late  a  time,  and  cannot 
call  to  mind  a  single  instance  of  the  child 
being  set  to  his  horn-book  and  primer  until 
past  five  years  of  age.  Edward  naivelj 
enough  tells  how  early  his  pugnacious  quali¬ 
ties  were  developed  ;  for  although  his  tutor 
had  no  reason  to  correct  him  for  backward¬ 
ness,  when  once  he  set  about  learning,  yet  he 
often  received  punishment  **  for  going  to  cufis 
with  two  schoolfellows  elder  than  I,  but  never 
for  telling  a  lie.”  With  his  grandmother, 
then  a  widow,  and  to  whose  uprightness  and 
kindness  he  bears  a  warm  testimony,  he  re¬ 
mained  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  and  then,  just  about  the  time 
that  George  was  bora,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford. 

Meanwhile  Richard  Herbert’s  family  in¬ 
creased;  Edward  was  still  at  Oxford,  his 
younger  brothers  under  the  care  of  a  tutor,  and 
George,  with  the  little  ones,  just  released  from 
the  go-cart,  when  the  father  was  seized  with 
heavy  sickness.  The  mother,  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  high  praise  from  Herbert’s  biogra- 

fihers,  and  who  certainly  was  an  active,  intel- 
igent,  shrewd,  business-like  woman, — a  class 
very  numerous  among  the  widows  of  noble 
families  in  those  days, — perceiving  that  the 
illness  of  her  husband,  even  if  it  did  not  end 
in  death,  would  incapacitate  him  from  the 
management  of  his  children, — it  being  lethar¬ 
gy, — sent  to  Oxford  for  the  heir,  and  having 
secured  him,  despatched  her  brother.  Sir 
Francis  Newport,  with  all  speed  to  London,  to 
obtain,  conjointly  with  him,  the  wardship  of 
all  the  children.  Little  do  those  readers  who 
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are  unacquainted  with  the  social  history  of 
those  times  know  the  importance  of  this  step, 
and  how,  had  it  not  been  taken,  the  heir  of  the 
family  would  have  been  “  bepged”  by  some 
courtier,  who,  for  a  sum  paid  down  to  the 
Court  of  Wards,  would  have  had  the  complete 
custody  of  his  person  and  his  lands,  together 
with  the  right  of  bestowing  him  in  marriage  to 
whomsoever  he  pleased,  independently  of  his 
relatives,  even  of  his  mother ;  while  the  young¬ 
er  children,  if  possessed  of  separate  property, 
would  have  b^n  similarly  treated;  or,  if  des¬ 
titute,  flung  into  various  hands  to  become 
needy  hangers-on  in  noble  families,  or  sizars 
drawing  beer  for  their  colleges;  or  forced 
abroad  to  handle  a  pike  in  the  Low  Countries : 
or,  with  "onlv  one  frieze  coat  to  his  back,” 
fain  to  set  sail  with  some  “sea-captain,”  half 
pirate,  half  merchantman,  in  search  of  El 
Dorado,  or  some  well-freighted  Spanish  gal¬ 
leon.  It  would  be  well  if  those  who  lix>k 
with  scant  favor  on  the  days  of  the  Protect¬ 
orate  would  but  remember,  that  to  him  who 
made  those  days  famous  we  owe  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  that  most  oppressive  of  tribunals, 
that  source  of  unimagined  suffering  to  the 
widow  and  orphan,  the  Court  of  Wards. 

The  favor  so  earnestly  sought  for  by  the 
Lady  Magdalene  Herbert  and  her  brother 
was  granted,  probably  through  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  and  liichard 
Herbert  having  been  laid  to  rest  among  his 
fathers,  the  heir  was  sent  back  to  Oxford, 
whither,  after  the  birth  of  her  youngest 
and  posthumous  child,  the  mother  repaired. 
Here  Eldward  continued  pursuing  his  studies 
at  Queen’s  College,  his  two  next  brothers, 
pro^bly  the  third  also,  with  him.  Little 
time  elapsed  after  her  hu.sband’s  death,  ere 
Lady  Magdalene  sought  about  fur  “  a  good 
match”  fur  her  eldest  son.  He  was  Tittle 
more  than  fifteen,  but,  strange  as  it  seems  to 
us,  his  mother’s  offer  was  eagerly  clutched 
by  one  Sir  William  Herbert,  who  had  a  large 
estate  and  an  only  daughter,  who  seemed 
destined  to  remain  single,  as  he  declared  she 
should  only  marry  a  Herbert.  There  was 
wealth  on  both  sides,  and  equal  rank, — nay, 
what  was  as  attractive  in  old  Welsh  families, 
relationship;  so  the  father  of  the  lady,  who 
was  more  than  twenty-one,  and  the  mother 
of  the  student  youth  of  fifteen,  made  up  the 
marriage;  and  as  completely  as  if  he  had 
been  “sold”  to  some  rapacious  nobleman  or 
courtier,  eager  to  secure  a  good  bargain,  was 
the  haughty,  impulsive  Eld  ward  Herbert  sold, 
almost  in  his  boyhood,  by  his  managing 
mother.  There  is  a  simple  pathos  in  the 
quiet  way  in  which  he  narrates  this  business 


transaction:  “and  so,  notwithstanding  the 
disparity  of  years  between  us,  on  Feb., 

1 597-8,  in  the  house  of  Eyton,  by  the  same 
man  that  had  married  my  father  and  mother, 
and  christened  me,  I  espoused  her,”  He 
then  tells  us  that  he  returned  to  Oxford,  with 
his  mother  and  wife,  “  and  followed  my  book 
more  closely  than  ever.” 

Meanwhile  George  and  his  younger  bro¬ 
thers  were  placed  under  the  care  of  a  private 
tutor;  and  doubtless  “the  beauties  of  his 
pretty  behavior  and  wit',  that  shined  and  be¬ 
came  so  eminent  and  lively  in  this  his  inno¬ 
cent  age,”  as  Isaak  Walton  prettily  remarks, 
were  already  apparent.  Shortly  before  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  whole  family 
came  to  I^ondon,  where  they  lived  in  high 
style;  and  Edward,  on  his  coming  of  age, 
was  desired  by  his  mother  “  to  take  the  bur¬ 
then  of  providing  for  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
although  she  had  all  my  father’s  leases,  and 
goods  which  were  of  great  value.”  He  there¬ 
fore  settled  30i.  yearly  on  each  of  his  six 
brothers,  and  portioned  off  his  three  sisters, 
who  soon  after  “  made  good  matches,”  with 
1000/.  each.  From  subsequent  notices  we 
think  there  is  little  doubt  that,  although  the 
mother  could  bestow  such  liberal  bounty 
upon  Donne — who  became  acquainted  with 
her  at  Oxford — that  he  declared  both  spring 
and  summer  beauty  to  be  outdone  by  her 
“  autumnal  face,”  and  could,  years  after, 
lavish  her  wealth  upon  a  husband  not  half 
her  age,  yet  that  her  own  children  ever  found 
her  most  niggard  in  her  bounty  towards  them. 

And  now  Elizabeth  died,  James  succeeded ; 
and  young  Edward,  who  had  already  become 
f.iscinated  with  the  splendor  of  a  court  where 
his  relation  and  patron,  Wdliam,  E»rl  of 
Pembroke,  with  his  brother.  Sir  Philip  Her¬ 
bert,  stood  so  high  in  favor,  prepared  to  l)egin 
that  singular  career  of  Quixotic  gallantry 
which  is  so  na'ively  told  in  his  memoir,  and 
which  we  think  must  have  excited  the  asto¬ 
nishment  as  well  as  disapprobation  of  the 
staid  Lady  Magdalene.  He  was  made  Knight 
of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  James,  and 
commenced  courtier-life,  while  little  George, 
having  mastered  his  accidence  and  Lilly,  was 
sent  to  Westminster  School,  at  this  time  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Mr.  Ireland,  where  ”  he  came 
to  be  perfected  in  the  learned  languages,  and 
especially  the  Greek  tongue.”  Here  he  re¬ 
mained  until  the  spring  of  1608,  when  his 
eldest  brother  set  out  for  the  court  of  the 
French  king,  and  his  mother  took  a  second 
husband,  to  the  great  amusement  of  her  noble 
friends,  who  made  merry  at  “  the  widow 
Herbert’s  choice,  who  hath  married  Sir  John 
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Danvers,  being  more  than  twice  his  age;” 
while  he,  as  King’s  Scholar,  was  elected  for 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  whither,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Hackett,  the  writer  of  that  cha¬ 
racteristic  life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  he  was 
sent. 

Jt  is  very  probable,  we  think,  that  the  ill- 
assorted  marriage  of  his  mother  chafed  the 
haughty  spirit  of  her  Srst-born,  and  deter-  ^ 
mined  him  to  go  abroad.  Although  he  never 
mentions  this  marriage,  yet  he  seems  to  allude 
to  it,  when  he  tells  us  that  in  the  same  year 
he  urged  upon  his  wife,  who  appears  to  have 
had  large  separate  property,  the  propriety  of 
making  some  especial  provision  for  their  tliree 
children  ;  urging,  “  that  as  one  must  die  be¬ 
fore  the  other,  and  the  survivor  doubtless 
would  marry  again,  they  ought  not  to  be  left 
to  the  mere  mercy  of  a  step-parent.”  This 
proposal  the  lady  rejected ;  “  so  I  then  told 
her,  that  as  I  was  too  young  to  go  beyond 
the  seas  before  I  married  her,  she  would  now 
give  me  leave  to  see  foreign  countries;”  add¬ 
ing,  that  if  she  would  comply  with  his  re¬ 
quest  for  the  children's  settlement,  he  would 
not  go.  To  this  she  coolly  replied,  that 
“  though  she  should  be  sorry,  yet  if  I  would 
needs  go,  she  could  not  help  it.”  Thus  ended 
this  hapless  union.  Sir  Edward  set  forth  to 
challenge  gentlemen  who  had  rudely  snatched 
away  ladies’  topknots,  or  stolen  cherished  rib¬ 
bons  ;  indeed,  as  he  remarks  with  no  little 
exultation,  after  describing  one  of  these  en¬ 
counters,  “  I  remember  three  other  times 
when  I  engaged  myself  to  challenge  men 
who  I  conceived  to  have  injured  (!)  ladies;” 
and,  alas !  amid  the  loose  morals  and  sceptical 
notions  of  the  French  court,  to  make  ship¬ 
wreck  too  of  his  early  teaching,  and  become 
almost  the  earliest  infidel  writer  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  but  just,  that  while  the  praises  of 
Oeorge  Herbert’s  mother  are  so  implicitly 
reOchoed  by  each  successive  biographer,  one 
among  them,  at  least,  should  point  to  the 
blighted  youth  and  consequent  sad  fate  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

Ere  we  follow  George  to  Cambridge,  we 
may  first  glance  at  the  fortunes  of  his  other 
brothers,  illustrative  as  they  are  of  the  times. 
Richard,  the  second  son,  went  to  the  Low 
Countries  as  a  soldier  of  fortune, — a  com¬ 
mon  calling  this,  for  cadets  of  noble  families. 
When  he  died,  his  brother  has  not  told  us ; 
but  he  remarks  with  great  satisfaction,  "  that 
he  fought  so  many  single  duels,  that  he  car¬ 
ried  the  scars  of  twenty -four  wounds  upon 
him  to  his  grave.”  William,  the  next,  went 
to  Denmark,  also  as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and 
died  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  not  before 


having  given  proofs  of  his  pugnacious  dispo¬ 
sition,  much  to  the  delight  of  Edward  Her¬ 
bert,  who  seems  to  have  viewed  single  combat 
almost  as  the  whole  duty  of  man.  Charles, 
the  fourth  son,  died  early,  in  the  peaceful 
seclusion  of  New  College,  Oxford;  while  to 
George,  our  present  subject,  bis  brother  pays 
a  tribute  of  kindly  admiration,  adding,  what 
we  should  scarcely  have  suspected,  that  “he 
was  not  exempt  from  passion  and  choler, 
being  infirmities  to  which  all  our  race  are 
subject.”  Henry,  the  sixth  son,  pushed 
his  fortunes  successfully  at  court,  probably 
through  the  influence  of  bis  eldest  brother. 
He  became  Master  of  the  Revels,  “  by  which 
means,  as  also  by  a  good  marriage,  be  at¬ 
tained  to  great  fortunes;”  and  characteristic¬ 
ally  adds  his  brother,  “he  also  hath  given 
several  proofs  of  bis  courage  in  duels,  and 
otherwise.”  Thomas,  the  posthumous  child, 
went  into  the  naval  service,  but  seems  to  have 
been  far  from  successful.  He  and  Henry, 
together  with  Lord  Herbert,  their  biographer, 
were  the  only  survivors  of  that  large  family 
at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 

The  Cambridge  of  George  Herbert’s  days 
was  as  diflerent  to  the  Cambridge  of  to-day, 
as  the  court  of  James  the  First  was  to  the 
court  of  Victoria.  Sir  Symond  D’Ewes  will 
supply  us  with  some  curious  trails  of  the 
University  and  its  scholars  during  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  1618-21.  There  was  much  severi¬ 
ty  among  the  professors,  and  much  rudeness 
among  the  students  ;  bard  drinking  was  com¬ 
mon  ;  the  use  of  tobacco,  notwithstanding  the 
royal  denunciation,  very  prevalent,  and  quar¬ 
rels  between  the  members  of  rival  colleges 
so  violent,  that  serious  mischief  often  ensued. 
Indeed,  only  eight  years  before  Herbert’s  resi¬ 
dence  there,  we  find  records  of  a  terrific  on¬ 
slaught  by  the  students  of  Trinity  upon  “  8t. 
John's  menne,”  when  they  “  gathered,  and 
laid  up  in  the  tower  as  many  stones  as  would 
fill  a  large  studye ;”  and  besides  this  “  pro¬ 
vision  of  stones  laid  up,”  they  further  pro¬ 
vided  “some  bucketts  of  watertopouredowne 
upon  St.  John’s  menne;”  and  further  still, 
were  duly  armed,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
London  apprentices,  with  clubs.  No  wonder 
therefore  was  it,  as  the  old  document  relates, 
that  “  Pratt,  of  St.  John’s,  standing  facing 
Trinity  by  the  trompeteres,  received  a  griev¬ 
ous  wound  from  a  stone  cast  from  the  tower ; 
and  Mr.  Massey,  Master  of  Arts,  as  he  descend¬ 
ed  the  hall  steps,  was  felled  to  the  ground  by 
a  club.”  This  violent  scene  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  dramatic  perform- 
I  ances,  then  ver^  frequent.  Nor  in  private  did 
I  the  scholars  display  more  courtesy  or  refine- 
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ment.  Sir  Sjmond  D’Ewes  describes,  among 
other  coarse  amusements,  a  game  called  “  salt¬ 
ing.’*  This,  he  tells  us,  was  a  burlesque  on 
the  exercises  of  the*  schools,  and  in  which, 
“  he  who  did  ill”  was  compelled  to  drink  a 
certain  quantity  of  salted  beer !  Indeed,  he 
adds,  **  the  main  thing  that  made  me  weary 
of  the  college  was,  swearing,  drinking,  rioting, 
and  hatred  of  all  piety  and  virtue,  under  false 
and  adulterate  nick-names.”  So  widely  did 
this  general  demoralization  prevail,  that  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  the  very  pulpit  of  St.  Mary’s,  was 
stigmatized  as  mater  artium,  noverea  vlrtu- 
turn.”*  Rightly,  therefore,  did  Herbert’s 
"  prudent  mother,  well  knowing  that  he  might 
easily  lose  or  lessen  that  virtue  and  innocence 
which  her  advice  and  example  had  implant¬ 
ed  in  his  mind,  procure  the  generous  and 
liberal  Dr,  Nevil,  master  of  Trinity,  to  take 
him  into  his  particular  care,  and  provide  him 
with  a  tutor.”  And  rightly,  too,  did  the 
young  scholar,  we  think,  “  keep  himself  too 
retired,  and  at  too  great  a  distance  from  his 
inferiors;”  preferring,  like  Milton,  the  calm 
society  of  his  books,  and  the  solace  of  his  lute 
and  viol,  to  the  boisterous  merriment  and  deep 
potations  of  his  fellow-students. 

In  the  schools  Herbert  was  more  at  home  ; 
his  advance  in  academic  rank  was  rapid ;  nor 
did  the  stern  master,  or  the  ‘‘  raticce  murmur 
schola,"  which  grated  so  harshly  on  Milton’s 
ear,  ever  wring  a  complaint  from  him.  While 
his  more  gifted,  more  spirited  contemporary 
bitterly  exclaimed — 

“  Nuda  nec  arva  placent,  umbrasque  negantia 
mulles,  ' 

Qiiam  male  Phabicdis  convenit  ille  locus,” 

even  while  writing  glorious  poems  there, 
'*  which  the  world  would  not  willingly  let 
die,”  George  Herbert  was  eyeing  with  rever¬ 
ence  his  “ alma  mater”  and  esteeming  it  the 
height  of  his  youthful  ambition  to  become  one 
of  her  most  dutiful  sons.  When,  however, 
we  find  in  the  curious  diary  just  quoted,  that 
at  this  period  *'  the  chief  studies  were  logic, 
ethics,  and  physics,  for  classical  studies  were 
subordinate,  and  reserved  for  the  evening,” 
we  are  supplied  with  an  additional  reason  for 
the  rooted  dislike  which  Milton  felt  for  Cam¬ 
bridge. 


*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  notwithstanding 
this  general  immorality,  D'Ewes  states  that  “  the 
truth  wai  in  all  public  sermons  maintained ;  and 
none  dared  to  commit  idolatry,  by  bowing  to  or 
goring  the  altar.”  We  may  |>ernaps  find  in  this 
important  fact,  the  reason  not  only  why  Cambridge 
was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Puritan  party,  but 
why  Herbert,  notwithstanding  his  Hi^  Church 
tastes,  approximated  so  closely  to  Puritan  doctrine. 


There  were  high  festivals  here,  while  Her¬ 
bert  was  a  student.  In  1612,  the  young 
Count  Palatine,  with  Prince  Charles,  came, 
and  were  entertained  with  scholastic  dispu¬ 
tations  in  the  morning,  and  with  dramatic 
entertainments  at  night.  The  latter  must 
have  been  not  a  little  wearisome,  for  it  is 
recorded  that  the  play  began  about  seven 
o’clock,  and  continued  until  one !  No  wonder 
was  it  that  the  Palatine  slept  nearly  all  the 
time,  although  Prince  Charles — and  he  was 
but  twelve  years  old — “seemed  to  listen  with 
very  go«id  patience  and  great  contentment.” 
We  should  rather  doubt  the  latter. 

But  greater  honors  were  in  store  for  Cam¬ 
bridge.  In  March,  1614,  “the  high  and 
mighty  King  James,”  with  “  a  concourse  of 
gallants  and  great  men,”  arrived,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Trinity,  while  the  Lord 
Treasurer  “  kept  his  table  at  St.  John’s,”  ex¬ 
pending  five  thousand  pounds  in  the  five 
days,  during  which  time  the  consumption  in 
wine  alone  was  twenty-six  tuns  !  Choice 
scholastic  discussions  again  occupied  the 
mornings,  and  each  evening  the  royal  party 
assembled  in  Trinity  College  hall  to  see  the 
plays  performed  by  the  students  of  Trinity 
and  St.  John’s.  On  the  second  night,  the 
spirited  comedy  of  Ignoramus  was  perform¬ 
ed,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  King,  who 
welcomed  it  as  an  attack  on  that  great  law¬ 
yer,  Coke ;  on  the  third  night,  the  stupid 
play  of  Albumazar*  was  presented,  and  on 
the  fourth,  a  Latin  pastoral.  In  these  there 
is  no  doubt  Herbert  took  part,  well  fitted, 
alike  by  his  classical  taste,  his  graceful  per¬ 
son,  and  his  courtly  bearing.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  he  was  noticed  by  Andrewes 
and  Bacon,  and  commenced  a  friendship  with 
them  which  only  ceased  at  their  deaths. 

This  especial  favor  bestowed  on  one  uni¬ 
versity,  naturally  enough  awakened  the  jea¬ 
lousy  of  the  other;  so  Corbett, then  resident 
at  Oxford,  indited  one  of  his  most  scuffing 
ballads,  to  be  sung,  too,  to  “  a  dolefully 
merry  tune,”  in  which  the  dulness,  the 
dampness,  and  the  dirtiness  of  Cambridge, 
together  with  the  rudeness  of  the  scholars, 
the  prosy  speeches,  and,  for  a  climax,  the 
false  Latin  of  one  of  the  speakers,  were  duly 

*  The  reader  will  remember  Milton’s  indignant 
censure  of  scholars  about  to  enter  the  ministry  ex¬ 
hibiting  “all  the  anticks  and  dishonest  gestures  of 
Trinooloa  and  bnffoona”  Now  the  reference  here 
is  not  to  that  Trincnlo,  led  about  in  drunken  be¬ 
wilderment  by  “  little  dainty  Ariel,”  but  to  Um 
buffoon  in  '*  Albnmaiar,”  one  “Tom  Trincolo,” 
whose  stupid,  and  worse  than  stupid  jests  misht 
suit  King  Jamea,  but  would  have  ^n  soontea  at 
Globe  and  Fortune. 
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set  forth.  The  last  blow  was  more  than  any 
university,  patronized  by  “  that  pedant  among 
kings,  and  king  among  pedants,"  could  en¬ 
dure  ;  so  another  ballad,  by  way  of  answer, 
appeared.  The  reader  may  see  them  both 
in  that  very  curious,  and  often  valuable  com¬ 
pilation,  Nichols’  "  Progress  of  King  James,’’ 
which  will  also  supply  him  with  the  “An¬ 
swer  to  Both,  by  a  Courtier,’’  in  which  each 
verse  ends  with  the  complimentary  refrain ; 

“  Both  exceeded  ;  neither  needed,  fooles  with 
fooles  to  change.” 

King  James,  however,  perhaps  to  show  his 
royal  displeasure  against  those  who  dared  to 
express  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  paid  a 
second  visit  to  Cambridge,  only  two  months 
later.  Again,  Ignoramus  was  presented  in 
Trinity  College  hall  by  the  students,  and 
there  he  sat  in  great  state,  highly  delighted, 
“and  oftentimes  with  his  hands,  and  by  his 
words,  applauding  it.” 

Two  years  later,  that  fine  allegorical  drama. 
Lingua,  was  performed  at  Trinity.  This  in¬ 
cident  is  worth  recording,  from  its  connection 
with  the  tradition,  that  Cromwell,  then  a 
scholar  at  Sidney  College,  took  part  in  it ; 
investing  himself  with  the  royal  robe  and 
ermine,  the  mere  actor  in  a  scene  hereafter 
to  be  performed  with  real  and  solemn  signifi¬ 
cance.  We  greatly  doubt  the  story,  although 
resting  on  nearly  contemporary  authority  ; 
for  the  habits  and  character  of  Cromwell  al¬ 
together  repel  the  notion  that  he  who  played 
so  mighty  a  part  in  the  grand  drama  of  a 
nation’s  history,  ever  “  strutted  his  short 
hour”  on  a  mimic  stage.  Still,  among  the 
crowd  that  night  in  Trinity  College  hall, — 
pushed  aside  by  silken  gallants, — looked  at, 
if  looked  at  at  all,  with  indifference,  perhaps 
with  contempt, — he  might  have  stood  ;  he, 
the  victor  of  Marston  Moor,  of  Naseby,  of 
Worcester ;  he,  ere  long  to  be  that  more 
than  monarch,  “  ruler  by  God’s  grace,  and 
the  might  of  his  own  soul.” 

What  would  quiet,  submissive  George 
Herbert  have  said,  could  the  history  of  these 
coming  years,  the  fortunes  of  that  great  man, 
have  been  revealed  to  him  ?  He  was  then 
earning  golden  opinions  from  heads  of  col¬ 
leges,  by  breaking  a  feeble  lance — a  very 
bulrush  —  against  brave  old  Andrew  Mel¬ 
ville  :  putting  forth  “  epigrammata”  pointless 
enough,  but  bristling  with  hard  names  and 
harsh  epithets.  Innlens,  audax,  facinus 
nefandum  ;’’  how  strange  does  this  line  ap¬ 
pear,  compared  with  the  meek  spirit  of  Her¬ 
bert’s  English  poems  I  And  meek  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  was  he,  save  when 


the  opinions  in  which  he  had  been  bred  were 
assailed.  We  have  a  letter  of  bis,  written 
about  this  time  to  his  mother’s  second  bus- 
band,  and  there  is  a  pathos,  almost  a  broken¬ 
heartedness  about  it,  that  is  quite  painful. 
In  it,  the  poor  young  man  thus  pleads, — not 
for  expensive  presents,  not  even  for  a  provi¬ 
sion  suitable  to  one  whose  eldest  brother  had 
just  set  out  as  ambassador  to  France,  but 
merely  for  books  ;  “  for  what  tradesman  is 
there  who  will  set  up  without  his  tools  ?’’ 

Pardon  my  boldness,  for  it  is  a  most  serious 
case,  nor  can  I  write  coldly  in  that,  wherein  con- 
aisteth  the  making  good  of  my  former  education, 
of  obeying  that  spirit  which  hath  glided  me  hith¬ 
erto,  and  of  atchieving  my  (1  dare  say)  lioly  ends. 

.  .  .  Sir,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  me,  I  find  my 
annuitie  [and  this  was  only  a  pittance  of  301.1 
little  enough  to  keep  me  in  health.  You  know  1 
was  sick  last  vacation,  neither  am  I  yet  recovered, 
so  that  I  am  fain  to  buy,  ever  and  anon,  somewhat 
tending  toward  my  health,  for  infirmities  are  both 
painful  and  costly.  Now  this  Lent  I  am  forbid 
utterly  to  eat  any  fish,  so  that  I  am  fain  to  diet 
in  my  chamber  at  mine  own  cost ;  for  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  halls,  you  know,  is  nothing  but  fish  and  white 
meats.  Out  of  Lent  also,  twice  a  week,  on  Fri¬ 
days  and  Saturdays,  I  must  do  so.  Sometimes 
also  I  ride  to  Newmarket,  and  there  lie  a  day  or 
two  for  fresh  air.  I  protest  and  vow  I  even  study 
thrift,  and  yet  I  am  scarce  able,  with  much  ado, 
to  make  one  year’s  allowance  shake  bands  with 
the  other.  And  yet  if  a  book  of  four  or  five  shil¬ 
lings  come  in  my  way,  I  buy  it,  though  I  fast  for 
it — yea,  sometimes  of  ten  shillings.  But  alas ! 
Sir,  what  is  that  to  those  infinite  volumes  of  di¬ 
vinity  which  every  day  swell,  and  grow  bigger  ? 

With  a  sorrowful  earnestness  does  this 
gifted  young  man  go  on  pleading  for  aid, 
“  not  in  vain  pleasures  or  to  a  vain  end,” — 
even  offering  to  sink  his  annuity !  and  yet 
George  Herbert  was  at  this  time  actually 
twenty-four,  and  the  patron  to  whom  he  ad- 
[  dressed  his  petition,  the  very  man  who  was 
living  on  his  mother’s  property,  and  but  a  few 
years  older  than  himself!  From  subsequent 
letters,  it  seems  likely  that  Sir  John  Danvers 
returned  a  favorable  answer  to  his  step-son’s 
supplication,  and  soon  after,  we  find  that  Her¬ 
bert  became  Praelector  in  Rhetoric,  and  that 
his  lectures  were  well  attended. 

But  close  study  ill  suited  a  young  man  in 
delicate  health,  and  as  ill  did  the  marshy 
swamps  of  Cambridge  accord  with  his  strong 
tendency  to  ague.  His  eldest  brother  was 
now  representative  of  his  own  country  in 
France ;  his  two  next  brothers  were,  as  he 
finely  describes  their  calling,  “chasing 

Brave  employments  with  a  naked  sword 
Throughout  the  world.” 
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Even  his  younger  brother  Henry  had  been 
sent  to  Pdria ;  no  wonder  that  he  longed  to 
enter  upon  public  life  too.  This  desire  seems 
to  us  vividly  pointed  out  in  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  poems — beautiful  not  only  in  its 
simplicity,  but  from  its  personal  revealings — 
the  longer  poem  on  “Affliction.” 

At  first  thou  gavest  me  milk  and  sweetnesses, 

I  had  my  wish  and  way  ; — 

My  days  were  strewed  with  flow’rs  and  happi¬ 
nesses, 

There  was  no  month  but  .May ; 

But  with  my  yeares  sorrow  did  twist  and  grow, 
And  made  a  party  unawares  for  woe. 

Whereas  my  birth  and  spirit  rather  took 

The  way  that  takes  the  town ; 

Thou  didst  betray  me  to  a  lingering  book. 

And  wrap  me  in  a  gown  : — 

I  was  entangled  in  that  world  of  strife, 

Before  I  had  the  power  to  change  my  life. 

We  learn,  indeed,  from  Isaak  Walton,  that 
he  often  expressed  a  fear  that  his  health 
would  utterly  fail,  unless  he  were  allowed  to 
quit  the  University  and  travel.  But  this 
“  his  mother  would  by  no  means  permit, 
though  he  inclined  very  much  ;  yet  he  would 
by  no  mrans  satisfy  his  own  desires  at  so 
dear  a  rate  as  to  prove  an  undutiful  son  to 
so  affectionate  (?)  a  mother,  but  did  always 
submit  to  her  wisdom.”  Among  the  many 
nice  points  of  casuistry  which  exercised  the 
ductores  dubitantium  of  that  day,  one  defin¬ 
ing  the  limits  of  obedience  whs  certainly 
greatly  needed.  The  limit  of  submission  to 
kingly  power  was  nobly  determined  ere  that 
generation  had  passed  away  ;  would  that 
George  Herbert  had  also  learnt  that  there  is 
an  equally  just  limit  to  the  demands  of  an 
ambitious  mother,  careless  alike  of  the  health 
or  happiness  of  her  son  ! 

The  close  of  1619  saw  Herbert  installed 
as  public  orator  at  Cambridge,  a  “  sweetened 
pill,”  to  use  bis  own  expres>ion,  which  half 
reconciled  him  to  seclusion  and  study.  He 
doubtless  trusted  that  it  might  eventually 
prove  a  stepping-stone  to  some  place  at 
court;  so  be  learnt  the  modern  languages, 
and  was  soon  after  introduced  to  the  King, 
and  from  thenceforth  “  enjoyed  his  genteel 
humor  for  cloaths,  and  court-like  company, 
and  seldom  looked  towards  Cambridge,  save 
when  the  King  was  there.”  As  this  was  the 
King’s  will,  the  Lady  Magdalene,  in  true  ori¬ 
ental  style,  was  compelled  to  submit,  and  the 
poor  unwilling  student,  exulting  in  bis  re¬ 
lease,  seems  to  have  thought  no  homage  too 
servile  for  him  to  tender,  or  for  the  monarch 


to  accept.  In  1620  James  made  Cambridge  i 
a  choice  present, — hU  complete  works,  bound  i 

royally  in  crimson  velvet  and  gold ;  a  gift 
which,  Herbert  assured  him,  made  the  favor¬ 
ed  University  a  library  in  itself,  far  above  the 
Bodleian,  even  above  the  Vatican!  This 
extravagance  might  be  excused,  on  the  ground 
of  his  public  oratorsbip ;  but  we  find  Hack- 
ett  recording  how  he  subsequently  took  the 
King’s  delectable  speeches  as  the  subject  of 
his  praelections  in  rhetoric,  remarking  how 
“  utterly  unknown  such  kingly  excellencies 
were  to  all  the  hirelings,  and  demagogues, 
and  triobolatry  rhetoricians  of  old !”  So 
passed  the  next  three  or  four  years  of  Her¬ 
bert’s  life, — sometimes  at  Cambridge,  but  i 
more  frequently  at  court ;  often,  the  guest 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  visitant  of  Andrewes  and  Ba¬ 
con,  the  associate,  but  not  the  friend,  of  the 
many  writers  who  made  Whitehall  illustrious 
by  their  genius  though  not  by  their  morals. 

Ere  long  death  deprived  him  of  Bacon,  of  the 
Duke  ot  Richmond,  and  during  the  following 
year,  of  his  royal  patron.  “  Thus  ended  his 
court  hopes,”  says  Walton  ;  all  that  he  gain¬ 
ed  being  a  sinecure  of  some  120/.  a  year. 

Herbert  now  retired  into  Kent,  and  as 
Walton  naively  says,  “  became  such  a  lover 
of  solitariness,  as  was  judged  to  impair  his 
health  mure  than  his  study  had  done.”  But  it 
was  not  as  a  lover  of  solitude  that  the  disap¬ 
pointed  scholar  sought  this  otter  seclusion  ; 
it  was  that  in  silence,  and  alone,  he  might 
fight  the  stern  battle  of  what  to  him  seemed 
duty,  against  his  long-cherished  hopes.  His 
mother  had  desired  that  he  should  “  enter 
into  sacred  orders,”  and  against  this  desire 
his  inclination  had  long  rebelled.  But  why 
needed  he  to  quit  secular  life,  when  at  this 
very  time  his  friend.  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  was 
showing,  not  only  England,  but  France 
and  Italy,  that  a  statesman  could  be#  Chris¬ 
tian  man?  VVe  really  think  the  reason 
which  eventually  decided  Herbert  to  enter 
the  Church  was,  that  it  involved  no  common 
degree  of  mortification.  It  would  be  great 
self-sacrifice,  a  kind  of  perpetual  Lent-keep- 
ing,  and  to  the  over-strained  conscience  of  the 
disappointed  candidate  for  court  honors,  the 
very  dislike  to  the  ofiBce  was  the  reason  be¬ 
yond  all  others  he  should  take  it.  Would 
that  Herbert  had  learnt  that  to  do  God’s  work 
with  joy  and  gladness,  even  as  the  angels  in 
heaven,  is  the  duty  of  His  servants  upon 
earth  too.  The  conflict  was  long  and  bitter ; 
many  of  bis  poems  were,  we  think,  written  ‘ 
during  its  pressure  ;  at  length  it  ended  :  and 
submissively — we  believe  as  heart-broken  too 
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— as  the  young  girl  who  lays  her  crown  of 
roses  on  the  altar,  and  receives  the  veil  which 
shuts  her  out  from  all  her  hopes  and  plea¬ 
sures,  did  George  Herbert  kneel  before  the 
bishop,  and  receive  deacon’s  orders.  The 
exact  date  is  not  known,  but  as  he  was  not 
instituted  prebendary  of  Layton  Ecclesia  until 
8i.xteen  months  after  the  King’s  death,  it 
proves  how  lengthened  was  his  struggle. 

His  6rst  clerical  effort  was  rebuilding  the 
parish  church  ;  but  in  this  his  “  generous 
mother”  interfered.  She  sent  for  him,  and 
desired  that  he  would  give  his  prebend  back ; 

“  for,  George,  it  is  not  for  your  weak  body 
and  empty  purse  to  undertake  to  build 
churches  ”  Herbert  meekly  prayed  for  time 
to  determine,  and  the  next  day,  “  when  he 
had  first  desired  her  blessing,  and  she  had 
given  it  him,  his  next  request  was,  that  she 
would,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years,  allow 
him  to  become  an  undutiful  son ;  for  he  had 
made  a  vow  to  God,  that  if  he  were  able,  he 
would  rebuild  that  church.”  The  submis¬ 
siveness  of  the  reply  disarmed  Lady  Magda¬ 
lene  ;  she  actually  g  ive  him  assistance  to¬ 
wards  it,  and  obtained  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  others.  During  the  following 
year  the  Lady  Magdalene  departed.  Her 
obsequies  were  performed  with  all  honor  ; 
Dr.  Donne  preached  a  most  laudable  funeral 
sermon  in  Chelsea  church,  “  weeping,”  as 
Isaak  Walton  tells  us ;  and  her  son  George 
celebrating  ht  r  memory  in  four  Greek  and 
twelve  Latin  poem-*,  “  the  obsequious  *  Pa- 
rentalia,’  ”  as  Barnabas  Oley  truly  calls  them, 
in  which,  although  the  lady  is  compared  to 
Cornelia  and  Sempronia,  and  her  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  anxious  solicitude  for  bis  learn¬ 
ing,  duly  recorded,  no  expression  of  warm 
attachment  will  be  found.  "Mater  delicto, ” 
"mater  carissima,"  those  phrases  which 
breathe  a  somewhat  of  human  warmth  over 
the  ^gid  classicality  of  the  Litin  elegy, 
never  meet  us  here  ;  and  as  the  climax  of 
his  eulogy,  her  epitaph  pronounces  her — 

“  Virgo  pudens,  uxor  fida,  secern  parens.” 

Although  in  deacon’s  orders,  Herbert 
seems  not  to  have  been  anxious  to  take  full 
orders  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find,  that  at  this 
time  it  was  not  considered  necessary  even  to 
wear  the  clerical  garb  ;  Walton  expressly  re¬ 
marking.  that  not  until  be  had  become  rector 
of  Bemerton  did  he  change  his  sword  and 
silk  cloaths  for  the  canonical  coat.”  He  kept 
his  fellowship  and  orator’s  place  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  until  his  mother’s  death,  “  in  conform¬ 
ity  to  her  will,”  but  then  immediately  gave 
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them  up,  and  seems  to  have  gone  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  Henry,  at  Woodford,  “  where  a  sharp 
quotidian  ague”  tried  him  long  and  severely. 
Like  all  invalids,  Herbert  was  fond  of  doctor¬ 
ing  himself,  and  this  he  did  with  such  per¬ 
verse  skill,  that  ho  cured  his  ague,  but  su¬ 
perinduced  consumption.  Soon  after,  he 
sought  Lord  Danvers’  “  noble  house,  that 
stands  in  a  choice  air,”  in  Wiltshire,  and  here 
probably,  during  his  slow  recovery,  wrote  the 
poem  before  referred  to,  in  which  he  meekly 
“  stands  and  waits,”  while  he  yet  earnestly 
prays  to  “  go  and  work  in  the  vineyard.” 

Now  am  1  here,  what  thou  wilt  do  with  me 
None  of  my  books  will  show  ; 

I  rcade,  and  sighe,  and  wish  1  were  a  tree, 

For  sure  then  I  should  gniw 
To  fruit  or  shade :  at  least  some  bird  might  trust 
Her  household  to  me,  and  I  should  be  just 

And  this  meek  yearning  after  something  to 
do,  however  lowly,  he  has  beautifully  ex¬ 
pressed  in  another  poem,  entitled,  “  Employ¬ 
ment,”  in  which  he  asks  to  be  but  *’As  a 
flower  doth  spread  and  die.”  For 

All  things  are  busie,  only  I 
Neither  bring  honey  with  the  bees. 

Nor  ilowres  to  make  that,  nor  the  husbendrie 
To  water  these. 

I  am  no  link  of  thy  great  chain. 

Rut  all  my  compariie  is  a  weed  : — 

Lord !  place  mo  in  thy  c  msort ;  give  one  strain 
To  my  poore  reed ! 

High,  indeed,  among  our  poets,  would 
Herbert  stand,  were  many  of  his  poems  like 
these  two. 

And  now  succeeded  the  short  romance  of 
the  pimr  sickly  student’s  life ;  his  courtship 
and  marriage  with  Jane  Danvers — pleasant, 
womanly  Jane  Danvers  —  in  three  days! 
Isaak  Walton  prettily  tells  this  singular  “  love 
passage  how  each  h  id  long  learnt  to  ad¬ 
mire,  even  to  love  the  other,  ere  they  met; 
and  how  this  “marriage  in  haste”  never 
fulfilled  the  old  proverb,  hut  “the  etetnul 
Lover  of  mankind  made  them  happy  in  e^ich 
other’s  mutual  and  equal  affections  and  com¬ 
pliance.” 

But  a  short  span  now  remained  of  George 
Herbert’s  life,  and  pleasant  is  it  to  think 
that  those  last  three  years  were  soothed  and 
brightened  by  the  watchful  care  and  beam¬ 
ing  smiles  of  his  devoted  Jane.  Still,  “the 
burthen”  which  his  mother  had  laid  upon 
him,  cast  a  deep  shadow  even  from  her  grave ; 
there  seemed,  too,  no  way  of  usefulness  open¬ 
ed  before  him,  save  the  Church;  so,  after 
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another  bitter  conflict,  the  rectory  of  Bemer- 
ton  being  offered  him,  he  took  counsel  of 
Laud,  who  was  then  staying  at  Wilton. 
George  Herbert  seeking  counsel  of  Laud ! 
how  strange  does  this  appear ;  but  the  bishop 
was  his  spiritual  superior ;  so  the  narrow¬ 
minded  bigot  having  determined  “that  the 
refusal  of  it  was  a  sin," — I..aud  was  strait¬ 
laced  enough  in  some  things,  though  he  al¬ 
lowed  license  enough  in  others, — the  very 
next  day  he  was  ordained,  and  inducted  into 
the  living. 

In  laying  aside  the  secular  garb,  Herbert 
seems  to  have  silenced  his  misgivings  for  ever. 
From  henceforth  he  was  the  devoted  parish 
priest,  and  in  that  chivalrous  spirit  that  vows 
to  behold  no  blame  in  the  object  of  its  wor¬ 
ship,  so  did  be  sing  the  praises  of  his  “  dear 
mother,"  never  casting  a  look  on  the  crush¬ 
ing  tyranny  of  her  church-courts,  never  sus¬ 
pecting  that  the  scourge,  the  pillory,  and 
the  branding-iron,  were  not  implements  the 
most  befltting  her  gentle  hand.  He  may  be, 
as  Mr.  Willmott  remarks,  “  preeminently  a 
poet  of  the  Church  ;"  but  it  is  curious  to  per¬ 
ceive  how  her  ritual  alone  claims  his  notice. 
That  flercely-contesfed  question  which  ere 
long  marshalled  Hall  and  Milton  in  the  field 
of  combat — Episcopacy — is  never  alluded  to  ; 
far  less,  that  wider  question  of 

Both  spiritual  power  and  civil;  what  each  means, 
What  severs  each. 

But  Herbert,  who  in  boyhood  had  li-tened  to 
“the  ser.ice  high"  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
who  as  the  Cambridge  student  had  g«zed  on 
the  selfsame  “  storied  windows"  as  Milton  ; 
who,  as  courtier,  had  worshipped  in  White¬ 
hall  Chapel  when  Andrewes  olficiated  in  laced 
rochet  and  gold-fringed  gloves,  surrounded 
by  fumes  of  incense  I  and  chaplains  in  broider- 
ed  copes ;  who,  even  when  sinking  in  strength, 
was  fain  to  repair  twice  a  week  to  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  that  he  might  forget  the  hoarse 
voices  and  blundering  responses  of  his  rude 
congregation,  in  the  noble  mu-ic  of  that  era 
when  bull,  and  Bird,  and  Gibbons  flourished 
— it  was  scarcely  strange  that  be  should  per¬ 
ceive  attractions,  unmarked  by  those  who 
witnessed  so  many  a  village  congregation 
“gaping,  scratching  the  head,  or  spitting 
even  in  the  midst  of  their  answers,”  and 
anxiously  listening  for  the  rumble  of  the  cart 
with  the  booths  and  maypole,  or  the  growl  of 
the  bear  and  mastiffs,  and  shouts  of  the 
drunken  crew,  bursting  into  the  quiet  church¬ 
yard,  “  with  its  immemorial  trees,"  trampling 
down  its  soft  green  sward  to  chain  up  the 


bear  and  unloose  the  dogs.  Little  could  they 
exclaim — 

Beauty  in  thee  takes  np  her  place, 

And  dates  her  letters  from  thy  face 
When  she  doth  write. 

And  yet,  strange  is  it  to  think  that  such 
Sabbath  profanation  must  have  been  known 
to  George  Herbert,  and  that  the  Puritans 
too  were  its  sternest  denouncers.  Did  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  all  was  not  well  with  his  “  dear 
mother"  at  length  arise  in  his  mind,  when  he 
sadly  prophesied — unconscious  of  “that  two- 
handed  engine  at  the  door" — that  religion 
should  flee  to  America?  We  know  not; 
enough  it  is  for  us  to  know  that  during  the 
short  remainder  of  his  days  he  diligently  cul¬ 
tivated  the  little  garden-plot  intrusted  to  his 
care,  and  that  he  was  laid  to  rest,  ere  that 
battle-cry  arose  which  must  sternly  have 
awakened  him  from  bis  pleasant  dream. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told ;  as  Mr. 
Willmott  gracefully  says,  “how  he  labored  in 
this  happy  corner  of  the  Lord’s  field,  hoping 
all  things,  and  blessing  all  people ;  asking  his 
own  way  to  Zion,  and  showing  it  to  others, 
we  read  in  the  artless  page  of  Walton  ;"  and 
many  of  our  readers,  unacquainted  with  the 
events  of  Hei  bert’s  previous  life,  are  familiar 
with  the  story  of  his  slow  decay,  his  holy  and 
happy  death,  and  how  the  little  volume  of 
poems  given  by  him  to  his  friend  on  his 
death  bed  was  published  soon  after  as  a 
precious  legacy.  There  is  something  sug¬ 
gestive  in  the  curious  wording  of  the  entry 
that  records  his  burial :  “  Mr.  George  Her¬ 
bert,  Esq.,  Parson  of  Faughleston  and  Bemer- 
tou,  was  buried  3rd  day  of  March,  1632.” 
His  wondering  parishioners  could  not  but 
j  subjoin  the  “  esquire"  to  that  born  gentle¬ 
man’s  name,  who,  though  he  taught  so  meekly 
among  them,  yet  was  guest  at  princelj^^V’ilton, 
and  called  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  kinsmen.  Thus  was  George  Herbert 
laid  to  sleep:  and  just  as  the  gentle,  timid 
child,  too  tender  for  the  rude  encounter  for 
which  his  sterner  brethem  are  bracing  on  their 
mail,  is  carefully  conveyed  away,  so  was  he 
taken  from  earth  to  heaven,  ere  that  iron  con¬ 
flict  began,  for  which,  from  feelings,  and  dis¬ 
position,  and  early  association,  he  was  all 
unfitted. 

In  what  rank  shall  we  place  Herbert  as  a 
poet  ?  If  some  critics  have  passed  him  over 
with  that  faint  praise  which  is  almost  blame, 
others  have  claimed  for  him  high  place  even 
j  among  our  foremost  poets.  That  Herbert 
i  has  b^n  a  favorite  writer,  and  that  twenty 
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thousand  copies  of  his  “Temple”  bad  been 
sold  when  Walton  published  his  life,  has 
little  to  do  with  his  poetical  merits,  for  politi¬ 
cal  reasons  alone  might  account  for  it.  It 
was  just  when  Episcopalian  and  Puritan  were 
about  to  gird  themselves  for  mortal  conflict, 
that  these  poems  first  appeared  ;  and  during 
the  long  strife,  members  of  the  English 
Church,  indifferent  to  the  light  poems  of 
Carew,  and  Randolph,  and  Lovelace ;  scan¬ 
dalized  at  the  ribaldry  of  Suckling  and  Cleive- 
land,  must  have  hailed  a  book  not  only  so 
unexceptionable  but  so  pious.  And  then, 
when  that  Church  was  proscribed,  with  still 
warmer  feelings  would  they  cherish  the 
poems  of  one  who,  with  almost  idolatrous 
affection,  celebrated  that  dear  mother”  who 
then  sat  lone  and  desolate.  Thus  Herbert’s 
“  Temple”  became  a  hand-book  to  the  de¬ 
vout  Episcopalian ;  and  Christopher  Harvey’s 
extravagant  rhapsodies  actually  obtained  wide 
circulation,  because  they  were  tagged  on 
as  a  supplement — a  most  needless  one — to 
“  Master  Herbert’s  divine  poems.” 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  in  these  re¬ 
marks,  as  though  we  denied  Herbert’s  poetical 
merit;  we  only  show  bow  far  political  feeling 
can  {ud  in  bringing  a  work  into  wide  circul  i- 
tion;  after  that  is  done  if  it  have  merit,  it  will 
live ;  if  not,  like  that  far  more  popular  book, 

Eikon  Basilike,”  it  will  sink  into  oblivion, 
and  be  nowhere  found  save  on  the  shelf  of  the 
book-collector.  Now,  that  Herbert  has  merit, 
his  continued  popularity  proves :  not  trans¬ 
cendent  merit,  for  that  the  popular  mind 
does  not  appreciate,  as  is  proved  in  its  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  various  works  of  our  greatest 
poets ;  but  among  the  minor  poets  of  a  most 
poetical  age,  Herbert,  in  right  of  some  true 
gems,  may  be  placed. 

The  chief  fault  of  Herbert  is  his  great 
inequality.  This,  it  is  true,  was  the  character¬ 
istic  (if  many  contemporary  prrems,  but  then 
they  were  long  ones ;  and  while  we  feel  vexed, 
almost  repelled,  as  we  turn  these  over,  we 
are  sure  to  be  compensated  when  we  come 
to  the  shorter.  Now,  although  Herbert  can¬ 
not  be  charged  with  diffuseness,  his  fault  is, 
to  use  an  old  proverb,  that  he  cannot  let  well 
alone.”  Thus,  some  of  his  poems,  short  as 
they  are,  would  still  admirably  bear  curtail¬ 
ment.  Here  is  one,  “  The  Elixir it  consists 
of  six  verses :  reduce  it  to  three,  and  what  a 
fine  poem  it  becomes — weighty  with  solemn 
wisdom,  and  pointed  with  noble  thought : 

Teach  me,  my  God  and  King, 

In  all  things  Thee  to  see ; 

And  what  I  £)  in  any  thing, 

To  do  it  as  for  Thee. 


All  may  of  Thee  partake ; 

Nothing  can  be  so  mean. 

But  with  this  tincture  (for  thy  sake) 

Will  not  grow  bright  and  clean. 

This  is  the  famous  stone 
That  tumeth  all  to  gold ; 

For  that  which  God  dMh  touch  and  own. 
Cannot  for  lease  be  told. 

Many  others  might  be  shortened  in  the 
same  way,  and  much  to  their  improvement. 
The  extravagant  quaintnesses  that  abound  in 
Herbert’s  poems,  and  which  Mr.  Gilfillan 
strangely  asserts  are  *'  not  of  the  author  so 
much  as  of  his  day.”  Mr.  W'illmott  assigns 
more  correctly  to  the  influence  of  Donne. 
Where,  indeed,  save  in  Donne  and  the  few 
writers  who  followed  him,  shall  we  find  those 
strange  conceits  and  far-fetched  or  ludicrous 
figures  ?  Shakspere  and  Milton  were  of  that 
day,  but  do  we  meet  with  such  vagaries  in 
their  poems?  Even  courtly  Jonson,  writ¬ 
ing  for  a  pedant  king,  rarely  in  bis  exquisite 
verses  ventures  upon  a  quibble.  And  Her¬ 
rick,  Sylvester,  Wither,  even  Quarles — how 
graceful  is  their  imagery  ;  how  unmatched, 
too,  in  sweetness  is  their  very  diction !  We 
should,  therefore,  like  to  know  what  Mr. 
Gilfillan  means  by  “  the  wild  crude  rhythm 
of  the  period” — a  period  distinguished  far 
beyond  every  other  for  the  delicious  melody 
and  variety  of  versification.  That  Herbert’s 
verse  is  harsh  in  many  instances, his  admirers 
must  allow  ;  and  when  we  remember  his 
passionate  love  fur  music,  we  cannot  account 
for  it.  But  there  seems  a  labor  in  many  of 
bis  poems  which  is  fatal  to  rhythmical  ex¬ 
cellence. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  greatly  inclined  to 
prefer  Herbert’s  homelier  poems  to  those  on 
which  be  lavished  so  much  ingenuity.  Many 
of  these  latter  have,  indeed,  fine  passages; 
but  the  lofty  thought  too  often  is  followed 
by  one  actually  ludicrous,  and  the  beautiful 
figure  by  another  its  very  reverse.  With  the 
exception  of  the  two  poems  referred  to  in 
our  remarks  on  his  life,  we  scarcely  find  one 
free  from  this.  Even  those  exquisite  lines, — 
“  Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright,” — 
how  are  they  spoiled  by  the  next  verse,  where 
the  very  flower  of  beauty  is  addressed  as — 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave, 

Bids  the  bold  gazer  wipe  his  eye ! 

The  rose  angry  I — the  soft,  rich  coloring  of 
its  folded  leaves  painful  to  the  sight  1  What 
but  the  strangest  love  of  paradox  could  have 
imagined  such  a  figure  ?  Sometimes  the  illus- 
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tralions  are  really  ludicrous,  however  solemn  I 
the  subject,  as  this : 

Qirist  left  his  grave^lotbes,  that  we  might,  when 
grief 

Dnws  tears  or  blood,  not  want  a  handkerchief. 

But  when  Herbert  sits  down  simply  to 
write  for  others,  as  in  his  “  Church  Porch,” 
and  in  some  few  of  his  smaller  poems,  “  the 

Sroverbial  philosophy  of  common  sense,"  as 
Ir.  Willmott  truly  says,  gives  his  poetry  a 
powerful* charm.  How  fine  and  sententious 
IS  “  Business” — how  appallingly  forcible  his 
“  Domesday!” 

Come  away, 

Make  no  delay ; 

Summon  all  the  dust  to  rise, — 

I'll!  it  stir,  and  rub  the  eyet. 

What  a  '‘vision  of  dry  bones”  is  this!  But, 
above  all,  how  powerful  and  how  winning  are 
his  counsels  in  that  noble  “  Church  Porch  1” 
Truly  Shaksperean  are  many  stanzas : 

Art  thon  a  magistrate  ?  then  be  severe  -, 

If  studious,  copy  fair  what  lime  tiaih  blurred  ; 
Redeem  truth  from  his  jawes ;  if  soldier. 

Chase  brave  employments  with  a  naked  sword 
Throughout  the  world.  Fool  not ;  for  all  may 
have. 

If  they  dare  try,  a  glorious  life,  or  grave. 

Blight  those  who  say  amid  their  sickly  healths. 
Thou  livest  by  rule.  What  doth  not  so  but  man  ? 
Houses  are  built  by  rule,  and  cominonwealltis ; 

Entice  the  trustie  sun,  if  that  you  can. 

From  his  ecliptic  line;  beckon  the  skie. 

Who  lives  by  rule,  then,  keeps  good  company. 

Tlie  chief  cause  of  Herbert’s  wide  cele¬ 
brity  has  arisen,  we  think,  from  the  notion 
that  he  and  Milton — some  would  perhaps 
add  Quarles — were  the  only  writers  of  reli¬ 
gious  poetry  of  that  day.  So  e6fectually 
indeed  did  the  pretended  taste  of  "  the  Au¬ 
gustan  age”  complete  the  work  of  the  Restor¬ 
ation  by  ignoring  all  our  earlier  poetry,  that 
when  Percy,  Dalrymple,  and  Sir  E^erton 
Brydges,  first  brought  out  their  specimens, 
the  public  were  almost  as  surprised  as  if 
parchments  from  Pompeii  had  been  unrolled 
before  them.  They  knew  that  the  field  of 
English  poetry  bad  lain  fallow  and  bare  be> 
nealh  the  blight  of  the  Restoration,  but  were 
all  unconscious  of  the  glorious  harvest — a 
scanty  handful  of  which  was  now  brought 
them — that  had  been  reaped  by  earlier  bands. 
Still  less  were  they  aware— even  the  present 
generation  is  not  yet  aware— of  the  stores  of 
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magnificent  sacred  poetry  with  which  that 
era  abounds.  Few,  indeed,  were  the  poets 
of  the  two  earlier  schools  who  did  not  some¬ 
times  tune  their  harps  to  "a  higher  mood.” 
Spenser,  Lady  Pembroke,  Sydney,  Sir  John 
Davies,  Secretary  Davison,  all  wrote  fine  sa¬ 
cred  poetry.  Later,  Ben  Jonson  could  turn 
aside  from  masrme  and  drama  to  write  reli¬ 
gious  verse.  Donne,  too,  whom  we  can 
scarcely  forgive  for  spoiling  Herbert’s  style, 
— even  Herrick,  the  English  Anacreon,  who 
with  richer  imagination  sang  of  spring,  and 
springtide  blossoms,  and  the  blue  sunny  skies, 
as  though  life  were  but  one  long  holiday,  in 
his  old  age — sent  forth  a  volume  of  hymns, 
forgotten  now;  but  never  can  bis  exquisite 
“  Letany”  be  forgotten,  with  its  earnest, 
touching  refrain,  “  Sweet  Spirit,  ramfort  meT 
To  Quarles  we  have  already  referred.  Her¬ 
rick’s  “Noble  Numbers”  are  all  unworthy 
his  fame ;  but  there  are  two  other  religious 
poets  to  whom  the  age  has  yet  to  do  justice :  ' 
one  already  holding  high  place  among  our 
secular  poets — George  Wither ;  the  other  a 
writer  popular  in  his  day,  but  who  has  sunk 
into  oblivion  from  being  viewed  as  a  mere 
translator ;  but  whose  fine  “  Letanies  on  the 
Lord’s  Prayer”  we  have  never  seen  even  no¬ 
ticed — Joshua  Sylvester. 

To  every  lover  of  our  early  poetry,  George 
Wither,  and  his  exquisite  “Address  to  the 
Muse”  who  visited  him  in  the  solitude  of  bis 
cell  in  the  Marshalsea,  will  be  familiar ;  but 
few,  even  among  those  who  have  “  The  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Hunting”  by  heart,  have  read  that 
noble  strain  w  herein  he  calls  on  "  the  heavens 
above  and  the  earth  beneath”  to  praise  the 
God  who  made  them : 

Come,  O  come,  with  sacred  lays. 

Let  us  sing  tli’  Almighty’s  praise ; 

Come,  ye  sons  of  human  race. 

In  this  chorus  take  your  place; 

And  amidst  this  mortal  throng. 

Be  ye  masters  of  the  song ; 

Angels,  and  celestial  powers. 

Be  the  noblest  tenor  yours : 

Let,  in  praise  of  God  the  sound. 

Run  a  never-ending  round; 

That  our  holy  hymn  may  be 
Everlasting,  as  is  lie ! 

From  the  earth’s  vast  hollow  womb, 

Music’s  deepest  base  shall  come ; 

Sea  and  floods,  from  shore  to  shore. 

Shall  the  counter-tenor  roar ; 

To  this  consort  when  we  sing. 

Whistling  winds  your  descant  bring, 

Which  may  bear  the  sound  above, 

Where  the  orb  of  fire  doth  move ! 
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So  shall  He  from  Heaven’s  high  tower 
On  the  earth  hia  blessings  shower ; 

All  this  huge,  wide  orb  we  see, 

Shall  one  quire,  one  temple  be ; 

There  our  voices  will  we  rear. 

Till  we  fill  it  everywhere, 

\  And  enforce  the  fiends  that  dwell 
In  the  air  to  sink  to  hell. 

Thus,  O  come,  with  sacred  lays. 

Let  us  sing  th’  Almighty’s  pr  aise. 

This  is  the  noble  introduction  to  his  *'  Prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  Psalter,”  a  finely- written  prose 
work,  which  in  parts  strongly  reminded  us  of 
Milton,  and  which  is  concluded  with  a  poetic 
prayer”  for  aid  and  guidance.  Through 
most  of  Wither’s  longer  secular  poems  fine 
religious  passages  occur.  In  his  “  Britain’s 
Remembrancer,”  a  long  narrative  of  the 
Plague  in  London,  in  1627,  many  most  pow¬ 
erful  passages  will  be  found; -and  we  think 
that  to  these  Defoe  has  been  indebted,  more 
than  perhaps  he  would  own,  for  several  inci¬ 
dents  which  he  has  related  with  such  rude 
force,  in  his  history  of  that  latest  visitation. 
Wither  seems  to  have  viewed  it  as  his  duty 
to  continue  in  London  during  the  whole  time, 
and  thus  we  read  his  thanks  for  so  wonder¬ 
ful  a  preservation  : 

O,  what  am  I,  and  what  my  parentage. 

That  Thou,  of  all  the  children  of  this  age. 

Didst  chase  out  me,  so  highly  to  prefer. 

As  of  thy  acts  to  be  thy  register  ! 

That  I  should  live  to  see  thine  angel  here, 

Even  in  his  greatest  dreadfulness  appear, — 

That  when  a  thousand  fell  before  my  face. 

And  at  my  right  hand  in  as  little  space 
Ten  thousaud  more,  1  should  be  still  protected; 
That  when  of  arrows  thou  didst  shoot  a  flight. 

So  thick  by  day,  and  such  a  storm  by  night 
Of  poisoned  shafts,  I  then  should  walk  among 
The  sharpest  of  them,  and  yet  pass  along 
Unharmed  !  and  that  I  should  l^hold  the  path 
Which  Thou  dost  pace  in  thy  hot  burning  wrath, 
Yet  not  consume  to  ashes ! 

It  has  been  rather  unfortunate  for  Wither’s 
fame  as  a  sacred  poet,  that  his  most  widely 
circulated  work,  ”  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the 
Church,”  is  so  very  prosing.  And  curious  is  it 
to  observe  the  same  fault  in  Herrick’s  ”  Noble 
Numbers;”  to  find  two  poets,  more  distin¬ 
guished  than  any  others  for  the  exquisite 
ease  and  gracefulness  of  their  verse,  inditing 
common  measure,”  with  all  the  rugged 
homeliness  —  scarcely  with  the  occasional 
force — of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  From 
this  censure,  however,  Wither’s  second  col¬ 
lection  of  hymns — now  a  very  scarce  book, 
entitled  **  Halleluiah,  or  Britain’s  Second  Re¬ 
membrancer” — is  remarkably  free  ;  for  in  it 


we  have  spirited,  oftentimes  beautiful  songs 
of  praise,  for  every  possible  occasion. 
Hymns  for  morning,  and  night,  and  noon¬ 
day;  for  festival,  for  meeting,  for  parting, 
for  journeying  by  sea  and  by  land,  for  every 
relation  and  calling,  —  the  lullaby  for  the 
"  sweet  babie,”  the  dirge  for  the  lost  friend  ; 
not  one,  but  a  hundred  “  Psalms  of  Life,” 
and  among  them  fine  national  thanksgivings, 
fit  for  a  whole  people  aroused  to  a  sense  of 
their  rights  and  their  duties  to  sing. 

An  interesting  life  was  that  of  George 
Wither,  abounding  in  incident — Indeed,  in 
startling  contrasts — interesting  both  as  to 
the  man,  and  to  the  part  he  played  in  the 
mighty  strife  of  the  times.  Would  that  we 
had  space  here  to  trace  the  young  scholar 
under  Bentworth’s  beeches,  looking  round 
with  a  poet’s  eye  ;  then  in  the  noisome  Mar- 
shalsea,  calling  up  bright  visions  of  wood, 
and  lakelet,  and  hedge-row — even  the  yellow 
broom  unforgotten ;  then  the  struggling  man 
of  letters ;  then  the  wanderer  in  the  plague- 
stricken  city,  looking  up  to  Heaven  alone 
for  protection  ;  and  then,  for  the  cause  of 
the  Parliament,  flinging  aside  the  pen,  and 
grasping  the  sword,  but  with  even  a  more 
solemn  consecration,  and  a  loftier  purpose. 
And  th^n  the  few  short  years  of  happy  do¬ 
mestic  life ;  and  at  last  the  sad  close :  poverty 
deepening  into  destitution ;  political  pro¬ 
scription  ending  in  harsh  captivity ;  the  aged 
man  sick,  in  prison,  alone,  but  even  in  squalid 
Newgate,  as  fifty  years  ago  in  the  Marshal- 
sea,  upborne  by  the  lofty  consciousness  of 
duty,  and  calmly  awaiting  his  end.  Brave, 
high-minded  George  Wither  —  worthy  the 
brotherhood  of  that  band  of  heroes,  great  in 
the  day  of  their  loved  Commonwealth’s  tri¬ 
umph,  but  greater  in  the  day  when,  looking 
on  their  blighted  land,  they  saw  all  that  they 
had  written  for,  and  fought  for,  and  prayed 
for,  swept  away ;  and  could  even  then,  from 
the  stifling  dungeon,  even  beneath  the  foul, 
reeking  gibbet,  lift  their  eyes  to  Heaven,  and 
give  thanks  that  they  had  been  found  worthy 
to  bear  part  in  that  “  good  cause,”  for  which 
the  latest  Englishmen  should  bless  their 
memory. 

Brother  in  principles,  and  in  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  a  life  of  struggle,  though  occupying 
a  rather  earlier  period,  was  Joshua  Sylvester, 
a  writer  whose  very  name  had  been  forgot¬ 
ten  until  Mr.  Dunster,  some  fifty  years  ago, 
pointed  out  his  version  of  Du  Bartas  as  the 
source  from  whence  young  Milton  himself 
might  have  drunk  early  inspiration.  Little 
is  known  of  Sylvester’s  career,  save  that  after 
a  long  residence  in  London,  well  known  as  a 
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most  popular  writer,  he  died  in  1618  at  Mid-  ter’a  and  Withcr’s  poetry  ;  but  a  careful  te- 
dleburgh.  The  verses  prefixed  to  the  collect-  lection,  including  extracts  from  their  larger 
ed  edition  of  his  works  in  1641,  record  his  works,  would  place  before  the  reader  some 
great  piety  and  his  “  blessed  death  while  three  or  four  volumes  of  sweetest  and  noblest 
the  reproach  cast  on  his  “stepdame  coun-  verse.  We  have  pointed  out,  too,  the  supe- 
try,”  who,  though  she  gave  him  a  cradle,  de-  rior  merit  of  Quarles.  How  beautiful  a  voi¬ 
ded  him  a  grave,  as  well  as  the  known  opinions  ume  would  a  judicious  selection  from  his  fine 
of  his  eulogist,  Vicars,  seem  to  prove  that  his  “  Emblems”  make,  illustrated  by  some  rising 
exile  was  “  for  conscience’  sake.”  A  sonnet  artist,  who,  with  the  correct  drawing  of  mod- 
or  two,  and  part  of  his  exquisite  ode  to  As-  em  times,  should  combine  the  fine  feeling, 
trea,  have  been  published  in  one  of  the  poet-  the  deep  devotional  spirit  of  the  earlier  day ! 
ical  collections,  but  the  greater  part  of  Syl-  As  it  is,  the  frightful  **  cuts”  which  profess 
vester’s  secular  poems — although  there  are  to  adorn  the  work,  even  to  its  latest  ^itiou, 
sonnets  in  their  Italian  gracefulness  folly  ri-  are  a  suflScient  excuse  for  Quarles’  “  Em- 
valling  Sydney’s,  indeed,  we  may  almost  say  blems”  not  being  presentable  on  any  respect- 
Shakspere’s — are  even  now  unknown.  It  is  able  bookshelf. 

not,  therefore,  so  surprising  that  his  religious  Did  our  space  allow,  we  might  add  much 
poems  should  wholly  have  escaped  notice,  more ;  for  volumes  might  be  written  on  our 
scattered  ns  they  are  throughout  the  huge  early  poets,  and  yet  much  remain  unsaid.  It 
folio  of  his  works,  or  printed  at  the  end ;  is,  however,  to  the  religious  poems  of  Her- 
but  they  are  equally  worthy  of  transcription  bert’s  contemporaries  alone  that  we  have  now 
for  the  sustained  niajesty  of  their  verse.  confined  our  attention  ;  since,  as  Herbert  only 
Many  causes  have  prevented  these  two  takes  rank  as  a  sacred  poet,  it  is  with  similar 
fine  poets  from  taking  the  place  they  by  compositions  that  his  own  must  be  compared, 
right  should  occupy.  A  generation  which  And  if  in  making  that  comparison  it  may  be 
proscribed  the  very  name  of  Puritan,  of  thought  we  have  scarcely  done  justice  to  his 
course  proscribed  the  Puritan  poet ;  and  an  merits,  be  it  remembered  that  those  were  no 
after-generation  which  swore  by  Boileau,  and  common  poets  with  whom  he  has  been  noea- 
measured  poetry  on  their  fingers,  of  necessity  sured.  V ery  beautiful  are  many  portions  of 
could  have  no  sympathy  with  men  whose  the  “Temple,”  and  very  beautiful  the  fine 
verse  seemed  poured  forth  in  unpremeditated  Christian  feeling  diffused  over  all.  Nor  do 
sweetness,  and  who  felt  that  it  is  for  the  poet  we  wonder,  that  during  the  long  dearth  of 
to  school  the  critic,  not  the  mere  critic  the  all  that  was  suggestive  and  ennobling, — 
poet.  Both  these  disadvantages  have  now  when  our  old  poets  were  forgotten,  and  our 
passed  away  ;  still,  unfortunately,  a  third  re-  later  had  not  begun  their  song, — George 
mains  in  the  voluminous  character  of  their  Herbert,  with  all  his  quaintnesses,  was  loved, 
works.  Sylvester’s  poems  fill  a  closely-print-  and  read,  and  got  by  heart ;  and  on  the  shelf 
ed  folio,  bearing  the  title  of  “  Du  Bartas,”  that  had  no  place  for  “  Paradise  Lost,”  his 
too,  instead  of  his  own ;  while  the  composi-  little  volume  might  often  be  found.  Every 
tions  of  Wither  in  prose  and  verse  amount  to  thing  is  great  or  small  by  contrast.  Side  by 
above  a  score  volumes,  varying  from  the  side  with  the  glorious  writers  of  our  earlier 
slight  pamphlet  to  the  thick  ocuvo.  Now  days,  George  Herbert  takes  a  lower  place ; 
in  this  respect  George  Herbert  has  a  great  but  compared  with  those  of  a  later  period,  his 
advantage ;  of  all  the  writers  of  his  age,  he  station  is  deservedly  high.  The  fair  spread- 
W88  the  least  prolific.  Two  hundred  thinly-  ing  tree,  the  landmark  of  the  plain,  looks 
printed  pages  comprise  all  his  poetry,  and  dwarfed  beside  the  giants  of  the  forest ;  the 
.scarcely  so  much  his  prose  ;  and  thus  the  •tar  whose  soft  gleam  attracts  the  eye  while 
little  hand-book  became  easily  attainable  by  sparkling  alone  in  the  blue  heaven,  shines 
all.  Now  it  would  be  a  profitless  Usk  to  re-  with  paler  lustre,  as  the  hosts  of  night  come 
print  all,  or  even  the  greater  part,  of  Sylves-  forth  in  their  burning  splendor. 
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From  Diekeni'  Household  Words. 

.WHY  MY  UNCLE  WAS  A  BACHELOR. 


It  had  often  occurred  to  me  to  speculate  on 
the  reason  which  could  have  induced  my 
uncle  to  remain  unmarried.  He  was  of  such 
a  kindly  temper,  so  chivalrous  towards  wo¬ 
men,  so  keenly  alive  to  domestic  enjoyments, 
and  withal  such  an  earnest  promoter  of  mar¬ 
riage  in  all  his  relations  and  dependants,  that 
it  seemed  to  me  perfectly  inexplicable.  But 
for  his  kind  offices,  1  am  sore  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  have  induced  my 
father  to  consent  to  my  marriage  with  Maria ; 
the  cottage  in  which  we  lire,  furnished  as  it 
is,  with  its  well-stocked  garden  and  coach¬ 
house,  was  the  wedding  -  present  he  made 
us ;  my  sister  Kate,  too — what  unha^miness 
he  saved  her  by  his  kindness  to  Charlie  Evans, 
who  every  one  knows  was  something  of  a 
scapegrace  !  But  my  uncle  saw  the  good  in 
him  which  nobody  else  but  Kate  could  dis¬ 
cover,  and  had  him  down  at  his  parsonage, 
and  by  his  sweet  and  pious  wisdom  won  him 
over  to  a  steady  and  earnest  pursuit  of  his 
rofession.  And  now  people  talk  of  his 
rilliant  talents,  and  say  how  much  good 
Kate  has  done  him  I  But  we  all  know  who 
it  was  that  gave  him  help  and  countenance 
just  at  the  right  moment,  and  we  all  love  my 
uncle  the  more  dearly  for  his  good  work. 

When  I  was  still  a  lad,  and  Maria’s  blue 
eyes  bad  first  turned  my  thoughts  towards 
matrimony,  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  my 
mother,  in  the  course  of  one  of  our  pleasant 
evenings  alone  together,  why  my  uncle  had 
never  been  married. 

A  grave  sadness  came  over  my  mother’s  face, 
and  she  softly  shook  her  head,  as  she  replied 
in  a  suppressed  tone,  “Your  uncle  had  a  great 
sorrow  in  his  youth,  my  dear ;  we  must  re¬ 
spect  it.  What  it  was,  I  do  not  know  ;  he 
has  never  told  me,  and  I  have  never  asked 
him.” 

It  was  no  matter  of  surprise  to  me  to  hear 
my  mother  speak  thus ;  for,  in  spite  of  the 
gentleness  of  my  uncle’s  manners  and  his 
warm  affection,  there  was  a  dignity  about  him 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  intrude  upon 
a  confidence  be  did  not  offer.  I  felt  that  his 
sorrows  were  sacred,  and  never  again  made 


any  attempt  to  gain  information  respecting 
them  :  although  I  could  not  refrain  from  a 
tender  speculation  as  to  the  character  of  that 
grief  which  had  deprived  him  of  a  happiness 
be  was  eminently  calculated  to  enjoy. 

In  the  summer  of  1848,  my  uncle,  according 
to  his  custom,  came  to  spend  a  week  with  us. 
He  was  in  fine  health  and  spirits,  and  we  and 
our  children  enjoyed  the  festival  even  more 
than  usual.  On  the  Friday  evening,  my  uncle 
had  been  into  town,  and  it  was  growing  dusk 
when  be  returned.  He  came  as  usual  into 
my  study.  I  looked  up  on  his  entrance  to 
welcome  him ;  but  was  struck  by  the  pallor 
of  his  countenance,  and  by  the  traces  of  emo¬ 
tion  which  disturbed  the  tranquil  dignity  of 
his  ordinary  bearing.  I  placed  a  chur  for 
him,  and  he  sat  down  in  silence — a  silence 
which  for  some  moments  I  felt  almost  afraid 
to  break.  At  length  I  said  in  a  low  voice, 
“Has  any  thing  occurred  to  distress  you.  Sir?” 

“No,  Edward,”  he  replied,  slowly  and 
like  one  who  has  some  difficulty  in  collecting 
his  thoughts,  “  nothing  that  ought  to  distress 
me  ;  but  I  am  very  weak ;  my  faith  is  very 
weak  —  and  I  heard  it  suddenly.  I  have 
heard  to-night,”  he  conUnued,  after  a  pause, 
and  speaking  more  continuously,  “of  the 
death  of  a  lady  whom  I  used  to  know  many 
years  ago.  She  was  young  and  full  of  life 
when  I  knew  her.  I  have  always  thought  of 
her  as  so  young,  so  full  of  life,  that  the 
great  change  to  death  seems  almost  impos¬ 
sible.  fldward,  you  will  not  think  me  weari¬ 
some  if  1  speak  to  you  of  what  was,  long 
and  long  ago,  before  yon  were  born,  when 
your  mother  was  still  a  child  ?” 

I  assured  him  by  my  looks  rather  than  by 
my  words,  of  the  interest  with  which  I 
should  listen.  He  sank  again  into  silence  ; 
but,  after  a  considerable  interval,  during 
which  be  seemed  to  be  collecting  his  thoughts, 
he  resumed  : 

“  My  father,  as  you  know,  was  the  head  of 
the  younger  branch  of  the  great  Northum¬ 
berland  family  of  the  Watsons  ;  my  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Sir  George  Mildmay  of 
Cobham  Hall.  I  refer  to  these  circumstances. 
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not  from  any  pride  that  I  take  in  haring 
what  is  termed  good  blood  in  my  veins,  but 
merely  because  they  exercise  an  important 
influence  over  my  life.  When  a  child,  I  was 
very  much  spoiled,  for  I  was  considered 
handsome  and  intelligent,  and  my  mother 
was  proud  of  me.  She  was  a  woman  of  few  but 
strong  affections,  and  of  a  very  decided  will. 
My  father,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  contented 
himself  with  maintaining  almost  military  dis¬ 
cipline  in  bis  household,  but  left  to  my  mother 
the  internal  administration  of  aflairs.  Feeling 
unconsciously  the  superior  activity  of  her  mind, 
he  allowed  himself  to  depend,  in  all  impor¬ 
tant  matters,  on  her  judgment.  They  were 
united  by  a  very  strong  attachment  founded 
on  a  similarity  of  principles — prejudices  per¬ 
haps,  in  some  cases — and  favored  not  a  little 
by  the  difference  of  their  physical  constitu¬ 
tions.  The  fine  proportions  of  my  father’s 
figure,  and  his  great  manly  beauty,  gave 
him  such  a  material  superiority  to  my  mother 
— who  was  small  and  delicately  made,  and 
withal  not  handsome — that  he  with  greater 
ease  submitted  to  her  moral  supremacy,  and, 
without  knowing  it,  allowed  his  mind  to  be 
fed  and  guided  by  hers.  For  a  long  time  I 
was  an  only  child — your  mother,  as  you 
know,  is  ten  years  younger  than  I — so  that 
the  absence  of  playfellows  and  companions 
of  my  own  age  fostered — perhaps  created — 
in  me  a  pensive  and  meditative  disposition ; 
an  inclination  to  dwell  upon  small  incidents, 
to  keep  my  emotions  secret,  to  repress  the 
outward  show  of  feeling — but  to  feel  only  the 
more  deeply. 

"  I  was  brought  up  at  Rugby,  and  the  in¬ 
dependent  citizens  of  our  rough  school  re- 
ublic  were  the  only  associates  of  my  boy- 
ood.  During  the  holidays,  indeed,  my 
mother  used  to  take  me  to  Cobham  Hall,  the 
seat  of  my  uncle  Mildmay,  where  I  used  to 
see  my  cousin  Grace,  a  girl  of  somewhat 
about  my  own  age.  But  she  was  never  away 
from  her  governess,  and  was  so  demure  and 
lady-likc  that  I  was  afraid  to  speak  to  her. 
My  mother  always  expressed  a  great  affection 
for  Grace,  and  when  she  wrote  to  me  at  school, 
especially  as  I  began  to  grow  older,  there 
was  invariably  some  mention  of  her  in  her 
letters,  as,  ‘  Your  cousin  Grace,  whom  I  saw 
yesterday,  sends  her  love or,  *  I  went  to 
Cobham  a  few  days  since ;  they  are  all  well ; 
your  cousin  Grace  is  growing  fast ;  her  figure 
promises  to  be  very  fine ;  she  hopes  to  see 
you  soon,  and  sends  her  love.’  And  so 
matters  went  on,  till  the  time  came  for  me  to 
leave  Rugby,  when  my  mother  informed  me 
that,  as  there  was  a  good  living  in  the  family. 


she  and  my  father  and  my  uncle  wished  me 
to  go  into  the  church. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Edward,  that  although 
I  was  then  nineteen,  I  had  never  seriously 
thought  of  my  future  calling;  my  wants  had 
always  been  carefully  provided  for ;  and,  in 
the  security  of  a  contemplative  temperament, 

I  had  glided  down  the  stream  of  time  with 
very  little  perception  of  the  nobler  portions 
of  my  nature,  of  my  higher  capacity  for  en¬ 
joyment  and  for  suffering.  My  mother’s  pro¬ 
posal  I  acceded  to  without  difliculty,  and 
without  any  serious  reflection.  So,  I  went 
to  Oxford,  met  many  of  my  old  Rugby  asso¬ 
ciates  there,  and  lived  very  much  as  I  had 
lived  before  ;  only  spending  a  little  more 
money.  But  this  was  not  to  continue — I  was 
to  be  roused  from  this  spiritual  torpor  ;  I  was 
to  learn  what  was  in  me.  If  the  lesson  was 
bitter,  it  was  wholesome  ;  and  I  can  reecho 
that  deep  and  wise  saying  of  one  of  your 
modem  poets,  Edward,  which  is  the  fruit  of 
suflfering : 

*  Better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.’ 

I  went  to  spend  part  of  the  summer  vacation 
of  the  year  1810 — I  have  good  reason  tore- 
member  the  year— with  a  friend  at  his  father’s 
house,  a  pleasant  place  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Warwick.  There  were  no  field-sports  to 
beguile  the  time ;  and  Topham  and  1  were 
neither  of  us  fond  of  study,  so  that  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  disposing  of  our  leisure. 
Colonel  Topham,  my  friend’s  father,  was  little 
better  off  in  this  respect  than  ourselves — be 
could  hardly  find  occupation  for  himself  dur¬ 
ing  more  than  three  or  four  hours  in  the 
morning ;  so  it  was  with  great  exultation  that, 
one  afternoon,  on  his  return  from  Warwick, 
he  brought  us  the  intelligence  that  the  the¬ 
atre  was  to  be  opened  on  the  following  Mon¬ 
day,  and  that  it  was  announced  that  Mrs. 
Siddons  would  be  passing  through  the  town, 
and  would  play  Catherine  in  Henry  the  Eighth 
for  one  night;  of  course,  he  had  secured 
places  for  all  our  party.  Theatres  were  hardly 
then  what  they  have  become  since:  either 
the  audience  possessed  less  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture,  and  were  satisfied  with  less,  or  the 
actor  understood  his  art  better  ;  at  all  events, 
the  amusement  was  very  popular,  and  the 
announcement  of  the  opening  of  a  country 
theatre  was  a  signal  for  a  pleasurable  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  neighberho^.  You  may 
imagine,  then,  how  much  the  excitement  wag 
increased  by  the  prospect  of  seeing  the 
greatest  actress  of  her  own,  perhaps  of  any 
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time,  of  whose  retirement  people  already  be- 
gpin  to  talk. 

“  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you 
what  I  should  want  words  to  convey — the 
suffering  majesty  of  the  wronged  Catherine, 
almost  divine  as  she  appeared  by  the  side  of 
the  ranUng  Henry.  She  bore  herself  as  if 
she  knew  that  she  was  every  inch  a  queen, 
her  dignity  giving  a  most  moving  pathos  to 
her  womanly  tenderness ;  while  he,  uncom¬ 
fortable  with  padding  and  vainly  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  speak  in  a  voice  suitable  to  his  artihcial 
proportions,  rendered  absurd  the  violent  but 
princely  tyrant  of  the  poet.  Such  inequal¬ 
ities,  pa'nful  as  they  are,  are  looked  upon  as 
matters  of  course  in  a  country  theatre.  We 
had  come  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  expected 
nothing  but  amusement  from  the  blunders 
and  misapprehensions  of  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  My  friends  were  familiar  with  most 
of  the  actors — several  were  native  to  the 
place — but  the  name  of  the  actress  who  was 
to  play  Anne  Boleyn  had  already  given  rise 
to  some  speculation  in  our  party.  No  one 
was  acquainted  with  it,  no  one  had  seen  the 
lady  who  bore  it.  When  she  entered  in  her 
graceful  and  modest  costume,  there  was  an 
mvoluntary  start  of  admiration  through  the 
house.  Any  thing  more  lovely  was  never 
seen  ;  and  when  she  spoke,  her  words  were 
delivered  with  propriety  and  intelligence,  but 
in  a  subdued  and  rather  timid  tone,  which 
added  greatly  to  her  charm.  We  held  our 
breath,  lest  we  should  lose  one  tremor  of 
her  girlish  voice.  Catherine  herself  was  al¬ 
most  forgotten  in  sympathy  and  pity  for  Anne 
Boleyn. 

In  the  after-piece,  the  young  actress  played 
agfun.  This  time  she  had  a  part  which  en¬ 
tirely  suited  her :  she  had  to  play  a  spoiled 
child  sent  to  school  to  be  taught  manners. 
The  character  was  exactly  suited  to  her 
years  and  to  her  taste.  She  acted  with¬ 
out  effort  and  with  perfect  success.  It  was 
evident  that  for  the  time  she  was  living  in 
the  scene.  It  was  impossible  to  express 
delight  while  she  was  speaking  and  moving — 
we  feared  to  lose  one'  glance  of  the  mischief- 
loving  eyes,  one  toss  of  the  beautiful  head  ; 
but,  when  at  last  we  burst  out  into  loud 
applause,  she  looked  round  in  amazement  to 
see  for  whom  the  demonstration  was  meant ; 
and  when  our  renewed  cries  and  the  whispers 
of  some  one  who  stood  near  her  convinced 
her  that  she  was  the  object  of  our  admiration, 
a  look  of  bewilderment  which  had  much  more 
of  displeasure  than  of  triumph  in  it,  broke 
over  her  countenance ;  she  made  a  hasty 
salutation,  and  ran  off  the  stage. 


**  Nobody  thought,  nobody  spoke,  of  any 
thing  but  the  beautiful  actress.  We  soon 
learned  that  she  was  a  niece  to  the  manager, 
and  was  residing  in  the  town  with  her  mother, 
a  widow,  and  three  or  four  brothers  and 
sisters.  We  went  to  the  theatre  whenever 
she  acted.  Mrs.  Topham  invited  her  to  her 
house  ;  so  did  all  the  ladies  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  In  the  morning  she  looked  even  more 
lovely  than  on  the  stage ;  she  was  hardly 
seventeen  ;  her  complexion  had  the  trans¬ 
parency  and  the  variability  of  early  youth  ; 
in  her  mind  and  manners,  the  simple  trust¬ 
fulness  of  the  child  was  blended  with  the 
opening  sensibilities  of  the  woman.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  you  any  idea  of  the  elastic 
grace  of  her  motions,  of  the  marvellous  and 
ever-changing  ex  pressions  of  her  countenance : 
nothing  that  approached  her  could  withstand 
her  witchery. 

*‘A8  a  natural  consequence  of  her  position 
and  her  singular  beauty,  Violet  Elder  was  ca¬ 
pricious  and  proud.  She  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  her  dislike  of  some  of  the  forward 
coxcombs  who  pressed  their  attentions  upon 
her,  or  her  displeasure  at  an  ill-expressed  or 
too  open  compliment.  How  it  was,  I  know 
not ;  perhaps,  because  my  silent  admiration 
was  better  suited  to  her  taste  ;  perhaps,  as 
I  rather  incline  to  think,  from  the  natural 
kindness  of  her  heart,  which  led  her  to  see 
the  loneliness  of  mine,  and  to  compassionate 
the  nervous  tremor  with  which  her  presence 
inspired  me  ;  for  these  or  other  reasons  she 
soon  distinguished  me,  and  showed  pleasure 
in  conversing  with  me.  She  took  me  into 
her  confidence,  demanded  little  services  of 
me,  treated  me  as  a  friend,  and  invited  me 
home  to  see  her  mother,  whom  she  loved  with 
a  devoted  though  sometimes  dictatorial  affec¬ 
tion.  If  she  looked  lovely  among  the  gay 
and  wealthy,  where  her  only  business  was  to 
be  amused,  how  much  more  lovely  did  she 
appear  in  her  simple  home,  the  support  and 
ornament  of  the  humble  household  !  Here, 
all  pride,  all  restraint  was  lost  in  her  affec¬ 
tion  for  her  mother — a  gentlewoman  still 
eminently  handsome,  and  not  beyond  the 
middle  age — and  in  her  cordial  and  playful 
love  for  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  I 
must  not  dwell  on  this  part  of  my  story, 
though  God  knows  I  could  linger  over  it  for 
hours. 

“  That  I  loved  her  with  a  true  and  earnest 
passion,  I  need  hardly  tell  you.  She  return¬ 
ed  my  love ;  I  had  the  assurance  from  her 
own  dear  lips.  After  the  term  of  my  visit  at 
Topham  Court  had  expired,  I  took  lodgings 
not  far  from  Warwick,  accounting  to  myself 
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and  to  my  mother  for  not  going  home  by  | 
the  necessity  of  reading  for  my  approaching 
examination.  My  mother  wrote  to  me  fre¬ 
quently,  and  continually  mentioned  my  cousin 
Grace.  This  I  did  not  remark  at  the  time, 
and  merely  read  and  replied  to  her  letters  in 
an  absent  manner.  I  was  wrapped  in  the 
sweet  delirium  of  a  higher  existence ;  all 
that  was  gross  and  material  about  me  seemed 
to  be  laid  to  rest.  Violet  was  all  in  all  to  me. 

I  had  no  thought,  no  apprehension  for  any 
thing  except  her.  Creation  seemed  clothed 
in  divine  beauty ;  life,  in  its  larger,  fuller 
sense,  was  opening  upon  me,  for  I  drank 
deep  of  the  golden  waters  of  love. 

“  Thus  passed  half  a  year.  I  returned  to 
Oxford,  but  we  corresponded  almost  dally. 

I  did  not  communicate  any  thing  relative  to 
Violet  to  my  mother,  from  an  instinctive  ap¬ 
prehension,  I  suppose ;  for  certainly  it  was 
not  the  result  of  design.  Besides,  I  never 
had  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  my  feelings 
to  her  or  to  any  one,  and  I  was  such  a  child 
in  worldly  matters  that  I  had  never  yet  formed 
any  plans  for  the  future.  When  I  returned 
to  Warwick  at  Christmas,  however,  Mrs. 
Elder  gently  required  of  me  some  explana¬ 
tion,  some  statement  of  my  intentions.  She 
told  me  that  it  was  very  much  against  her 
wish  that  her  daughter  bad  ever  embraced 
the  profession  of  the  stage ;  that  nothing  but 
the  representations  of  her  brother-in-law  and 
the  necessities  of  her  family  had  induced  her 
to  consent  to  her  making  use  of  her  talents 
in  thU  way ;  that  it  would  be  a  very  great 
happiness  to  her  to  see  her  united  to  me, 
convinced  as  she  was  of  our  mutual  attach¬ 
ment  ;  that  she  felt  the  dangers  of  Violet’s 
position,  and  was  extremely  anxious  to  place 
Violet  in  one  more  congenial  to  her  tastes 
and  better  calculated  to  develop  the  softer 
portions  of  her  character.  She  concluded 
by  informing  me  that  Violet  had  lately  re¬ 
ceived  an  extremely  advantageous  offer  of  an 
engagement  in  London,  but  that  they  had 
delayed  accepting  it  until  she  bad  spoken 
with  me. 

“  1  replied  that  I  was  just  ready  to  take 
orders,  that  there  was  a  good  living  waiting 
for  me,  and  that  1  would  write  to  my  parents 
by  that  night's  post  to  request  their  consent. 
Mrs.  Elder  looked  a  little  grave  that  evening, 
but  Violet  and  I  were  perfectly  happy.  We 
sat  talking  of  our  future.  I  described  to  her 
the  Parsonage  and  the  surrounding  country; 
spoke  of  my  father,  of  my  mother,  and  of  my 
grand  relations  at  Cobham  Hall. 

“  The  next  day  was  also  one  of  unmingled 
happiness.  We  walked  in  the  bright  winter 
weather  along  the  hard  roads,  her  brothers 


running  races  past  us.  Her~  complexion  as¬ 
sumed  a  more  transparent  brilliancy ;  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  health  and  happiness. 

“  That  night,  when  I  returned  to  my  lodg¬ 
ings,  1  found  my  mother  waiting  for  me.  Sha 
was  white  with  passion.  In  unmeasured 
terms  she  upbraided  me  with  dissimulatioB 
and  every  species  of  misconduct.  In  her 
anger  she  told  me  that  my  hand  bad  long 
since  been  disposed  of ;  that  I  was  affiancea 
to  my  cousin  Grace,  that  she  and  her  brother 
had  settled  it  when  we  were  both  children. 
She  reminded  me  of  the  calling  for  which  I 
was  intended,  and  demanded  if  1  thought  an 
actress  a  fit  wife  for  a  clergyman  and  a  Wat¬ 
son  ?  At  first  her  vehemence  stunned  me, 
and  I  listened  in  bewildered  dismay ;  but  the 
contemptuous  mention  of  Violet  -roused  the 
dormant  passions  within  me.  I  sternly  and 
indignantly  protested  that  Violet  was  worthy 
of  a  much  greater  fortune  than  I  could  offer 
her.  1  declared  that  I  would  not  be  bound 
by  a  contract  made  without  my  knowledge. 

1  asserted  that  I  would  make  Violet  my  wife — 
that  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  we  were  already 
united.  My  mother  was  in  her  turn  astound¬ 
ed  ;  she  had  never  suspected  that  1  inherited 
so  much  of  her  own  temper.  From  angry 
denunciation  she  turned  to  entreaty,  to  sup¬ 
plication.  I  met  her  in  the  same  spirit.  I 
begged  her  to  see  Violet — to  judge  for  her¬ 
self.  She  absolutely  refused ;  and  command¬ 
ed  me,  if  I  valued  her  blessing,  to  attend  her 
home  on  the  morrow. 

“  1  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  obey 
her  to  refuse  compliance,  especially  as  she 
enforced  her  command  by  telling  me  of  my 
father’s  severe  illness,  and  of  his  imperative 
desire  to  see  me.  Besides,  I  was  frightened 
at  the  strength  of  my  own  passions,  and 
hoped  to  be  able  to  soften  her,  and  to  win 
my  father  to  my  side. 

While  my  mother  was  dressing  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  while  the  post-chaise  in  which  we 
were  to  travel  was  waiting  at  the  door,  I  ran 
down  to  Violet’s  house.  It  was  still  very 
early,  and  I  had  to  wait  some  minutes  before 
Violet  could  see  me.  I  had  not  been  in  bed, 
nor  had  I  closed  my  eyes  all  night.  I  sup¬ 
pose  1  looked  very  haggard,  for  she  started 
when  she  saw  me. 

“  *  Is  any  thing  the  matter?’ 

“‘No,  no,  dearest ;  I  am  only  come  to  say 
good-bye.  1  am  obliged  to  go  to  the  North. 
My  father  is  very  ill,  and  wants  to  see  me.* 

“Violet’s  face  brightened.  She  laid  hqr 
band  lovingly  on  my  arm. 

“  ‘  I  am  very  sorry,  love ;  but  I  hope  he 
will  soon  be  better,  and  that  you  will  not  be 
many  days  gone.’ 
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‘‘  They  were  the  last  words  I  ever  heard 
her  speak.  1  could  not  bear  her  trustful  ten¬ 
derness  ;  my  tears  choked  my  utterance. 

How  my  mother  detained  my  letters ; 
how  my  uncle  himself  went  to  Warwick,  saw 
Violet,  appealed  to  her  pride,  told  her  that 
if  I  married  her  I  should  be  disowned  by  my 
family,  and  ruined  ;  how  by  a  thousand  other 
false  and  cruel  arguments  they  wrung  from 
her  a  renunciation  of  my  engagement  to  her, 
and  at  last  induced  her  to  send  me  back  all 
my  little  presents,  and  all  my  letters,  I  never 
knew  until  long,  long  afterwards.  She  sent 
me  a  few  lines — a  little  letter — with  them, 
but  I  did  not  receive  it  at  the  lime — not  until 
long,  long  afterwards.  Though  the  things 
of  which  I  speak  are  long  past,  though  the 
paper  is  yellow  with  age,  and  the  words 
traced  in  her  pretty  girlish  hand  are  illegible, 

I  know  them  by  heart. 

^  “  ‘  Dearest,  I  shall  never  write  to  you 

again.  I  send  you  back  your  presents,  and, 
what  is  much  harder,  your  letters.  Your 
mother  and  uncle  are  quite  right.  I  never 
thought  I  was  fit  to  be  your  wife.  I  wish 
you  very,  very  happy.  Do  not  think  I  blame 
you  at  all.  Ood  bless  you.  Perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  pray  for  you,  but  I  cannot  help  it  yet; 
and  1  do  not  think  my  prayers  can  do  yon 
harm.  You  know  how  dearly  I  loved  you ; 
but  I  do  not  love  you  now,  since  it  would  be 
your  ruin.  Oh !  if  I  must  become  very 
wicked,  if  I  must  grow  proud  and  sinful,  still 
pray  for  me,  you  who  are  so  good,  who  are 
to  live  a  pure  and  holy  life:  your  prayers 
will  be  heard  ;  and  it  cannot  do  you  harm  to 
pray  for  me. — Viourr  Elder. 

“  *  P.  S. — I  hope  you  will  marry  your 
cousin,  and  that  you  will  be  happy.* 

“  I  do  not  think  my  mother,  fertile  as  she 
was  in  expedients,  could  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  me  away  from  Violet,  but  for  my 
father’s  continued  and  serious  illness.  As  it 
was,  I  wrote  again  and  again  to  Violet,  and, 
as  I  received  no  answer,  no  explanation  of 
the  return  of  my  letters,  I  was  in  a  continual 
state  of  agitation.  An  idea  of  the  truth — 
that  my  letters  were  detained — sometimes 
flashed  across  my  mind ;  but  I  found  it  hard 
to  believe  that  my  mother  would  have  re¬ 
course  to  such  means.  At  rare  intervals  I 
felt  displeasure  against  Violet.  At  length,  my 
father  getting  no  belter,  but  rather  worse, 
the  doctors  ordered  him  to  a  warmer  climate. 
I  am  not  sure  that  my  mother  did  not  sug¬ 
gest  the  remedy;  she  was  certainly  very 
eager  in  adopting  it. 

“  While  we  were  in  London  on  our  way  to 
the  Continent,  I  insisted  on  going  to  Warwick. 


My  mother  made  no  difficulty  ;  she  was  pro¬ 
bably  aware  of  the  inutility  of  my  visit. 

“  When  I  reached  the  leggings  which  the 
Elders  had  occupied,  I  found  them  empty, 
the  theatre  was  closed,  all  the  company  were 
dispersed.  The  keeper  of  the  lodgings  in¬ 
formed  me  that  Violet  had  been  very  ill ; 
that  she  had  gone  to  Scotland — she  believed, 
to  fulfil  an  engagement.  We  were  to  sail  for 
Italy  on  the  morrow.  To  follow  her  was  im¬ 
possible,  and  the  woman  could  give  me  no 
clue  to  her  address.  It  was  even  a  comfort 
to  know  that  Violet  had  been  ill ;  that  might 
be  the  reason  of  my  letters  remaining  unan¬ 
swered.  Her  mother,  too,  would  probably 
be  offended  at  the  refusal  of  my  parents  to 
sanction  our  engagement.  Violet  bad  been 
very  ill,  the  landlady  said,  for  three  weeks. 
She  had  had  a  fever,  and  they  had  cut  off 
nearly  all  her  beautiful  hair.  She  used  to 
cry  out  and  talk  wildly  when  she  was  ill ; 
but  her  mother  nursed  her  herself,  and  al¬ 
lowed  no  one  else  to  go  into  the  room.  She 
was  almost  well  before  she  went  away.  She 
used  to  go  out  in  a  carriage,  and  the  revived 
and  smiled  again,  too ;  but,  somehow,  there 
seemed  a  weight  on  her  spirits :  it  wasn’t  her 
old  smile — but  then  she  had  been  very  ill. 

“  Perhaps  the  woman  had  connected  Vio¬ 
let’s  illness  with  me.  Women  have  an  intu¬ 
itive  perception  of  such  matters.  At  first 
she  was  very  cold,  and  little  disposed  to  be 
communicative.  But  I  suppose  my  own  coun¬ 
tenance  bore  some  traces  of  the  suffering  I 
had  undergone.  Perhaps  she  saw  in  me 
something  that  moved  her  compassion;  be 
that  as  it  may,  she  threw  off  the  constraint 
she  had  at  first  put  upon  herself,  told  me 
many  touching  details  of  Violet’s  weakness, 
and  permitted  me  to  visit  the  room  where  I 
had  so  often  sat  with  her.  She  also  gave  me 
a  braid  of  the  hair  which  had  been  cut  off; 
how  she  came  to  have  it  I  don’t  know  ;  I  have 
sometimes  hoped  it  might  have  been  left  with 
her  for  me. 

I  accompanied  my  parents  to  Italy  with 
re’^ured  spirits.  V lolet  loved  me,  and  my 
heart  was  strong  within  me.  I  would  make 
the  best  use  of  my  time  while  I  was  abroad, 
and  if  on  our  return  my  mother  still  refused 
her  consent,  I  would  be  able  to  support  my 
wife  by  my  exertions.  Time  and  distance 
seemed  as  nothing.  A  little  year,  and  Violet 
would  be  mine.  But  the  year  lengthened 
into  two.  My  father  slowly  declined ;  he 
pined  to  see  home  again,  and  we  set  out  on 
our  journey.  But  be  was  never  more  to  set 
his  foot  on  English  ground :  he  died  at  Naples, 
and  there  he  lies  buried. 

When  my  mother  bad  a  little  recovered 
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from  the  shock,  she,  my  sister,  and  I  set  out  | 
on  our  return.  Perhaps  in  that  saddened 
state  of  her  feelings  she  might  have  softened 
towards  Violet,  but  it  was  now  too  late. 

**  During  our  stay  in  Italy  I  had  heard  of 
Violet  only  in  her  public  character.  I  had 
heard  of  her  appearance  in  London,  and  of 
her  triumph.  My  college  friend,  Topham, 
wrote  me  accounts  of  her.  He  told  me  she 
was  surrounded  by  admirers,  among  whom 
there  were  more  than  one  of  rank  and  station 
who  aspired  to  her  hand ;  but  he  said  that 
she  was  grown  very  haughty  ;  more  beautiful 
than  ever — unquestionably  more  beautiful, 
but  strangely  proud,  disdainful,  and  wilful. 
He  confessed  that  she  had  treated  him  with 
marked  and  with  what  he  considered  super¬ 
cilious  coldness.  Topham  was  by  no  means 
the  person  to  whom  I  could  confide  the  secret 
of  my  affection.  He  belonged  to  the  class 
of  young  men  who  have  no  depth  of  feeling 
themselves,  and  whose  system  of  honor  has 
no  reference  to  any  thing  beyond  the  opinion 
of  the  narrow  circle  in  which  they  move.  I 
imagined  that  Violet  kneav  the  strength  and 
constancy  of  my  love,  that  she  had  faith  in 
me,  and  for  my  sake  assumed  this  repulsive 
manner  to  her  suitors.  Knowing  her  trust¬ 
ful  tenderness  and  abundant  affection,  this 
seemed  to  me  nothing  but  a  veil  with  which 
she  sought  to  hide  the  sufferings  of  her  heart. 
I  panted  for  the  moment  when  I  should  see 
her  once  more,  face  to  face,  and  tell  her  all 
I  had  endured  and  hoped. 

“  My  uncle.  Sir  George,  met  us  on  our  ar¬ 
rival  in  Ixrndoo.  We  were  to  stay  at  a  house 
which  he  then  occupied  in  Orosvenor  Street ; 
ray  aunt  and  my  cousin  Grace  were  also 
there,  and  George  Mildmay,  a  fine  boy  of  sev¬ 
enteen,  just  returned  from  Eton.  After  the 
first  emotions  of  meetmg  were  over,  the  la¬ 
dies  withdrew  together  ;  my  uncle  retired  to 
his  library ;  and  George  and  I  were  left  to 
ourselves.  I  could  not  help  looking  with 
admiration  at  the  handsome  intelligent  face, 
and  listening  with  surprise  to  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  my  cousin,  whom  I  had 
never  thought  of  but  as  rather  a  spoiled  boy, 
dealt  out  the  news  of  the  town. 

“  *  You’ll  like  to  see  what’s  doing  at  the 
theatres,  I  dare  say,’  said  he,  when  a  pause 
in  the  conversation  suggested  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  subject:  *  we’ll  run  down  to 
Drury  Lane  by-and-by,  if  you  like  ;  not  that 
there’s  any  thing  worth  looking  at  in  the  way 
of  women.  It  was  a  monstrous  shame 
Wood  house  to  run  off  with  our  little  Sultana.’ 

“  ‘  With  whom  V  inquired  I,  mechanically. 

“  *  Why,  the  very  princess  and  fairy  queen 
of  actresses :  the  brightest  eyes — the  love¬ 


liest  hair — such  a  glorious  laugh — and  a  foot 
and  ankle  that  were  delightful  to  look  at. 
It’s  a  splendid  thing  for  her.  Woodhouse 
has  somewhere  about  four  thousand  a  year 
in  t$$e,  and  double  as  much  in  pot$e  ;  though, 
to  be  sure,  so  he  ought,  for  he’s  a  slap-and- 
dash  fellow.  They  say  he’s  growing  tired  of 
his  prize  already  ;  and  she’s  so  confoundedly 
cold  and  proud  !  But  you  know  her  ;  you 
were  at  Warwick  when  she  came  out.’ 

“  Yes,  I  did  know  her.  I  had  known,  ever 
since  he  began  to  speak,  of  whom  he  was 
talking ;  but  the  sudden  and  unexpected  blow 
had  stunned  me,  and  I  was  glad  to  let  him 
rattle  on.  Violet,  my  Violet — she  whom  I 
had  never  for  one  moment  ceased  to  love — 
she,  my  own  tender  Violet — married,  and 
married  to  such  a  man  ! 

“  The  boy  talked  on,  retailing  all  the  little 
town  gossip  respecting  her  who  dwelt  in  my 
heart’s  core.  An  irrepressible  desire  to  see 
her,  to  assure  myself  of  the  extent  of  my 
misery,  came  over  me.  I  asked  the  boy 
where  she  lived  ;  he  replied  by  mentioning  a 
street  not  far  distant.  How  I  broke  from 
him,  I  don’t  know,  nor  does  it  matter  now  ; 

I  only  know  that  I  hurried  to  the  street  which 
he  had  named,  and  almost  by  instinct  found 
the  house. 

“  I  must  have  inquired  for  Violet  by  her 
name,  for  I  was  admitted — in  n  minute  I 
found  myself  in  her  presence.  The  room 
was  luxuriously  furnished  ;  Violet  sat  beside 
a  lady,  probably  a  visitor,  on  a  sofa.  She 
looked  eminently  handsome,  but  with  a 
beauty  different  to  that  which  I  had  loved  ; 
her  carriage  was  more  stately,  and  there  was 
something  haughty  in  her  expression  ;  her 
dress,  too,  had  lost  the  girlish  simplicity 
which  was  familiar  to  me.  It  was  but  for 
a  brief  space  that  I  could  gaze  upon  her  un¬ 
observed — and  at  the  time  I  was  conscious 
of  none  of  these  things ;  but  all,  even  to  the 
minutest  details  of  her  dress,  were  stamped 
on  my  recollection  with  the  truth  and  vigor 
of  a  daguerreotype  picture.  Oh,  how  often 
have  I  wept  over  that  vision,  so  gloriously 
lovely,  but  even  then  marred  and  sullied  by 
the  world  ! 

“  Violet  looked  op  and  perceived  me.  The 
rich  color  fled  from  her  cheeks,  the  pupila 
of  her  eyes  dilated,  her  whole  countenance 
assumed  an  expression  of  horror  and  despair, 
her  lips  trembled  with  the  attempt  to  form  a 
sound,  and  she  half  stretched  out  her  arms 
towards  me.  The  sight  of  her  emotion  over¬ 
whelmed  me.  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot ; 
something  I  believe  I  said,  or  strove  to  say, 
and  hurried  from  the  house.  In  that  gaze  I 
had  read  her  soul  and  she  mine  1  in  the  elec- 
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trie  shock  of  spirits,  hers  had  revealed  its  | 
depths  to  me  as  clearly  and  as  truly  as  a 
landscape  is  shown  in  the  instantaneous  flood 
of  lightning.  I  knew  her  story  then,  as  truly 
by  instinct  as  afterwards  I  knew  it  by  facts  ; 
yet,  in  all  the  heart-struggle  of  that  dreadful 
time,  it  was  a  comfort,  it  was  a  triumph  to 
me  to  feel  that  even  as  I  had  loved  Violet, 
Violet  had  loved  me. 

“  I  forced  from  my  mother  a  confession  of 
her  interference  ;  I  compelled  her  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  means  she  h^  employed  to  keep 
us  apart ;  I  extracted  from  my  uncle  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  interview  with  Violet ;  I  saw  how 
bis  heart  had  almost  softened  to  her  youth 
and  tender  love ;  in  short,  I  gained  such 
comfort  as  was  left  me — ^the  memory  of  Vio¬ 
let,  in  all  her  innocent  beauty  and  trusting 
affection  ;  but  I  never  tried  to  see  her  again. 

“Years  went  on;  her  husband’s  fortune 
was  dissipated  by  bis  lavish  expenditure. 
Violet  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  stage  ; 
her  beauty  drew  upon  her  the  misery  of  many 
admirers  ;  her  actions  did  not  escape  censure. 
Her  husband  died,  and  she  married  a  second 
time.  Her  children — for  she  had  two  whom 
she  must  have  loved  with  all  the  ardor  of 
her  nature — turned  out  badly ;  they  were 
both  boys.  Sorrow  and  even  poverty  dark¬ 
ened  her  declining  days ;  bodily  suffering 
was  added  to  mental  disquietude  ;  but  I  have 
heard,  from  those  on  whom  I  can  depend, 
that  she  learned  the  lesson  sorrow  and  trial 
are  sent  to  teach — that  she  put  away  the 
world  from  her  heart,  that  she  died  in  hope, 
and  rests  in  peace.  ' 


[June, 

“  Since  the  winter  when  I  last  beheld  her, 
in  the  pride  of  her  young  womanhood,  eight- 
and  -  thirty  years  have  passed.  She  has 
fallen  asleep,  and  my  pilgrimage  is  nearly 
ended ;  but  never  on  one  day  of  those  eigbt- 
and-thirty  years  have  1  ceased  to  pray  for 
her  ;  morning  and  evening  I  have  prayed  for 
her,  and  many  a  time  besides.  It  was  of  the 
innocent  girl  that  I  thought,  but  it  was  for 
the  suffering  woman  that  I  prayed.  My 
mother  earnestly  strove  to  awaken  in  me 
some  affection  which  might  replace  the 
remembrance  of  Violet.  Had  her  fate  been 
happier,  I  cannot  tell  what  might  have  been 
moved  within  me ;  but  I  had  so  entirely 
loved  her,  and  1  knew  her  to  be  set  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  and  great  dangers,  that  I 
could  think  of  her  alone. 

“  She  is  gone  where  the  children  of  the 
Father  shall  at  length  be  pure  and  holy — 
where  the  sorrows  and  misapprehensions  of 
this  world  shall  be  scattered  like  mists  before 
the  risen  sun — where  I  hope  to  see  her  ;  the 
same,  yet  more  beautiful  in  the  majesty  of 
completed  suffering” 

My  uncle  ceased,  and  large  tears  rolled 
slowly  down  his  cheeks.  He  died  after  three 
years,  strong  in  the  faith  in  which  he  had 
lived.  A  locket,  containing  some  curls  of 
auburn  hair,  and  a  letter,  the  characters  of 
which  were  illegible,  were  found  on  his 
breast.  We  did  not  remove  them  ;  and  be¬ 
side  the  porch  of  his  little  country  church  we 
reverently  laid  him  to  rest,  with  these  remem¬ 
brances  of  her  whom  he  had  loved  so  ten¬ 
derly  and  truly. 


New  Publications. — Notwithstanding  the  ] 
many  excitements  attending  on  war — excite¬ 
ments  which  are  commonly  supposed  to 
supersede  more  peaceful  interests — the  pro¬ 
mise  of  the  book  season  is  little,  if  at  all, 
below  that  of  the  spring  quarter  in  other 
years.  Among  the  works  announced  for 
early  publication,  we  And  Dr,  Waagen’s 
“  Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain,”  Gene¬ 
ral  Noit’s  “  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 
Mrs.  Jameson’s  “Common-place  Book,”  and 
a  “  Handbook  for  Turkey,”  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  being  one  of  Mr.  Murray’s  series  of 
Continental  Handbooks  ;  “  The  Life  and  Cor¬ 
respondence  of  Charles,  Lord  Metcalfe,  late 
Governor- General  of  India,  Governor  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  Governor- General  of  Canada,” 
by  Mr,  Kaye.  The  third  volume  of  the  “  Me¬ 
morials  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  James 
Fox,”  edited  by  Lord  John  Russell,  is  in  pre¬ 
paration,  as  are  also  the  seventh  and  eighth 


volumes  of  “  Moore’s  Memoirs.”  The  Dean 
of  Hereford  has  a  volume  in  the  press  : 
“  Lessons  on  the  Phenomena  of  Industrial 
Life.”  “A  Volume  of  Original  Letters,”  by 
James  Boswell,  is  promised.  A  “  Life  of 
Amelia  Opie”  is  announced  as  in  course  of 
preparation,  from  her  own  diaries,  by  Mrs. 
Brightwell.  The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Fors¬ 
ter’s  “One  Piimeval  Language;”  “A  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Papacy,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Rid¬ 
dle  ;”  the  “  Latin  Lexicographer ;”  “  'The 
Institutes  of  Metaphysics,  or  the  Theory  of 
Knowing  and  Being,”  by  Prof.  Ferrier,  of 
St.  Andrews  ;  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Fin¬ 
lay’s  “  History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
including  the  Last  Days  of  Constantinople 
under  the  Greeks,”  and  the  third  volume  of 
Sir  A.  Alison’s  “  History  of  Europe,’’  are 
shortly  to  appear.  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
variety  enough  for  a  few  weeks’  reading. — 
Athenmum. 
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Toil’s  Magasiae. 


CONFESSION;  OR,  THE  LAW  OF  ACOUSTICS. 


The  preparations  had  been  made  for  a 
grand  festival  in  the  Church  of  the  Magda¬ 
len,  at  Oirgenti,  and,  according  to  the  usage 
on  such  occasions,  the  whole  interior  was 
decorated  with  flowers  and  tapestry.  The 
workmen  had  quitted  the  sacred  edifice  in  a 
body  at  midday ;  and  throughout  reigned  that 
solemn  and  peculiar  stillness  which,  in  the 
temples  of  the  Catholic  faith,  is  felt  to  exer¬ 
cise  an  influence  the  most  edifying  and  sub¬ 
lime. 

Two  gentlemen  paced  to%nd  fro  in  the  long 
aisle  which  skirts  the  north  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing  ;  they  were  conversing  in  subdued  tones, 
and  seemed  to  regard  the  cool  shady  church 
as  being  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a 
public  promenade.  One  of  them,  who  might 
be  of  the  age  of  about  fifty,  was  of  robust 
frame,  tall,  and  strongly  built,  with  a  counte¬ 
nance  thoughtful  and  somewhat  stern,  but  in 
which  no  single  passion  seemed  to  have  left 
a  trace.  The  other,  of  slender  figure,  and  in 
the  first  bloom  of  manhood,  whose  handsome 
features  were  characterized  by  an  expression 
the  most  intellectual  and  refined,  turned  bU 
dark  and  almost  feminine  eyes  with  an  ear¬ 
nest  glance  in  every  direction,  as  if  he  had 
something  of  especial  interest  to  commupi- 
cate.  It  was  the  architect  who  had  designed 
and  superintended  the  decorations  for  the 
felt  of  the  ensuing  day.  He  had  but  recent¬ 
ly  completed  his  studies  at  Rome.  His  name 
was  Giulio  Balzetti.  On  a  sudden  the  young¬ 
er  man  stood  still.  Marquis,”  be  said,  in 
that  confidential  tone  which  is  used  in  ad¬ 
dressing  a  person  with  whom  one  is  in  habits 
of  daily  intercourse,  “  I  will  impart  to  you — 
half  in  jest — a  secret  which,  I  believe,  is 
known  to  no  human  being  except  myself. 
^You  have,  perhaps,  heard  of  the  strange 
tricks  which  are  sometimes  played  upon  build¬ 
ers  by  that  law  of  nature  which  regulates  the 
transmission  of  sounds,  and  which  modem 
science  has  denominated  ’Acoustics’ — played 
upon  us,  indeed,  when  we  have  the  least  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  or  deserve  them.  Through  an 
every-day  occurrence — by  the  merest  acci¬ 
dent^ — 1  was  lately  made  acquainted  with  the 


singular  fact  that  from  this  spot,  on  the  very 
skb  of  white  marble  on  which  we  are  stand¬ 
ing,  the  slightest  whisper  at  the  other  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  aisle — I  mean  in  the  last  of  the 
confessional-boxes  which  you  see,  is  distinctly 
audible ;  though  a  person  stationed  on  any 
other  part  of  the  intervening  ground,  how 
near  soever  to  the  place  whence  the  sounds 
proceeded,  would  not  be  able  to  catch  a  sin¬ 
gle  word.  Remain  where  you  are  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  I  proceed  to  the  confessional 
which  I  have  indicated,  and  you  will  indeed 
be  wonder-struck  by  this  extraordinary  freak 
of  Nature. 

The  architect  hastened  away  ;  but  he  had 
not  proceeded  many  paces,  when  the  Marquis 
heard  a  significant  whisper,  the  purport  of 
which  sufficed  in  an  instant  to  agitate  his 
whole  frame  with  the  most  fearful  emotions. 
He  stood  transfixed  to  the  ground,  as  though 
he  had  been  touched  by  a  wand  of  enchant¬ 
ment,  his  features  pale  and  rigid  as  the  mar¬ 
ble  ;  while  the  extreme  of  attentiveness  por¬ 
trayed  in  his  ordinarily  tranquil  visage  betoken¬ 
ed  that  some  tidings  of  awful  import  were 
falling  upon  his  ears.  He  moved  not  a  limb ; 
be  scarcely  breathed  ;  be  was  like  one  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  in  all  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  an  impiending  fall  into  the  abyss  ;  and 
his  rolling  eyeballs  and  visibly  throbbing  heart 
were  the  only  signs  of  existence. 

Balzetti  was  now  seen  returning.  “The 
experiment  cannot  be  tried  at  present,”  he 
said,  with  a  smile,  before  he  had  rejoined  hie 
companion.  “  The  confessional  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  occupied,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  observe, 
by  a  lady  closely  veiled ; — but,  gracious  hea¬ 
vens  I  Marquis,  what  has  come  over  you  on  a 
sudden  ?” 

The  Marquis  preued  one  finger  upon  his 
lips,  in  the  manner  usual  with  Italians,  and 
continued  in  the  same  immovable  position. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes,  be  drew  a  deep 
sigh :  the  statue  then  became  instinct  with 
life  and  stepped  forth  from  the  magic  circle. 

“It  is  nothing,  my  dear  Giulio,”  he  said  in 
his  usual  familiar  tone.  “Above  all  things, 
do  not  imagine  that  I  am  superstitious  ;  but. 
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to  speak  candidly,  the  surprising  and  mys¬ 
terious  nature  of  your  communicaUon  has  af¬ 
fected  me  in  a  way  I  cannot  explain.  Let  us  be 
gone.  1  shall  soon  recover  myself  in  the  open 
air.”  As  he  spoke,  be  took  the  arm  of  Bal- 
xetti  familiarly,  and  accompanied  him  beyood 
the  city  gate  to  the  public  walk,  when,  after 
a  few  turns,  the  two  gentlemen  separated. 

"  We  shall  see  you  to-morrow,  after  the 
ceremony,  at  the  villa,”  said  the  nobleman. 
**  Farewell.” 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning 
the  Marquis  opened  thedoorcd^  the  antecham¬ 
ber  of  his  wife’s  apartment.  At  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  the  femme  de  chambre,  her  looks  betray¬ 
ing  the  utmost  astonishment  and  alarm,  en¬ 
tered  the  room  by  a  door  on  the  opposite  side. 

“  Has  your  lady  rung  the  bell  ?”  asked  the 
Marquis. 

“Not  yet,  your  Excellency,” answered  the 
girl,  curtseying  and  blushing  deeply. 

“  Then  wait  here  until  you  are  summoned,” 
returned  the  Marquis,  opening  the  door  which 
led  from  the  dressing-room  into  the  bedcham¬ 
ber.  He  was  on  the  point  of  stepping  within 
the  latter,  when  his  young  and  beautiful  wife 
stood  before  him  in  a  morning-robe,  hastily 
thrown  on,  as  she  had  risen  from  her  bed. 
I'he  Marquis  paused — it  might  be  in  a  mo¬ 
mentary  resistless  transport  of  admiration  of 
her  charms ;  but  without  betokening  the  least 
observation  of  her  uneasiness — of  the  inward 
tempest  which  had  already  chased  the  color 
from  her  cheek,  and  was  yet  more  sensibly 
manifested  as  her  bosom  began  to  heave 
tumultuously  beneath  the  snowy  night-dress. 

“  You  are  up  unusually  early  this  morning, 
Antonio.”  she  said,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audi¬ 
ble,  and  with  a  faint  smile,  blushing  signifi¬ 
cantly  at  the  same  moment. 

“Can  you  wonder,  Lauretta,  my  heart’s 
treasure,’*^  said  the  Marquis,  in  the  most  en¬ 
dearing  tones — “  can  you  wonder  that  I  seek 
your  presence  early  and  late  ?  And  yet,  my 
beloved,  the  present  visit  has  an  additional 
object.  You  are  aware  that  this  is  the  ftte 
of  the  Holy  Magdalen,  and  that  a  grand  cere¬ 
mony  will  be  solemnised  in  honor  of  the  day. 
It  has  occurred  tq  me  that  I  might  prepare 
myself  for  my  devotions  by  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  that  exquisite  Magdalen  of  Guido 
which  hangs  in  your  chamber.  May  I  ven¬ 
ture  ?”  he  continued,  with  the  extreme  of  de¬ 
ference  in  his  manner,  approaching  the  door 
slowly,  but  with  determination,  as  be  spoke. 

“All  is  in  disorder  within,”  said  the  young 
wife,  casting  a  hurried  glance  through  the 
half -open  door;  “but  go  in  for  a  few  mo- 
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ments ;  I  will  meanwhile  begin  to  dress  in 
this  room.” 

“  How  beautiful!”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of 
simulated  rapture.  “  How  bewitching  is  this 
disarray !  These  robes  carelessly  scattered 
about — these  tiny  slippers  that  protect  and 
grace  the  most  delicate  of  feet!  There  is  balmi¬ 
ness  in  the  air — something  celestial  and  ecsta¬ 
tic.  The  spirit  of  poetry  breathes  around  me.” 

He  fixed  a  scrutinizing  clance  on  the  bed, 
the  silken  coverlet  of  which  appeared  to  have 
been  taken  up  and  then  carefully  spread  out, 
while  underneath  he  could  discern  the  con¬ 
tour  of  a  human  figure,  which,  to  be  as  little 
observable  as  possible,  was  stretched  at  full 
length. 

“  I  will  sit  down  for  a  short  time,”  said  the 
Marquis,  in  a  tone  the  most  gentle  and  com¬ 
posed,  “  and  feast  my  eyes  at  my  leisure  on 
this  masterpiece  of  genius.” 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  took  the  large 
white  pillow,  profusely  trimmed  with  Brus¬ 
sels  lace,  and  deflberately  placed  it  on  the 
part  of  the  bed  on  which  he  judged  that  the 
head  of  the  intruder  must  be  resting — then 
flung  himself  upon  it  with  the  whole  weight 
of  hts  stalwart  frame,  pressing  at  the  same 
time  with  his  right  hand  and  with  his  utmost 
strength  on  the  breast  of  the  concealed  au¬ 
thor  of  his  dishonor.  Without  seeming  to  be 
in  the  least  degree  aware  of  the  convulsive 
death-struggles  of  his  victim,  the  Marquis 
preceded  in  unfaltering  tunes : 

“How  absolutely  perfect  is  this  work  of 
art!  With  what  a  chaste  and  dignified 
reserve  the  lovely  penitent  is  striving  to  con¬ 
ceal  her  bosom  and  snowy  neck  with  her 
finely-moulded  arms  and  long  auburn*tre88es ; 
while,  with  a  tearful  glance  of  pious  remorse, 
she  gazes  upward  to  the  throne  of  mercy  and 
forgiveness !  One  almost  becomes  a  poet  in 
the  contemplation  of  such  a  masterpiece! 
Alas!  that  1  am  without  the  gift  of  the  Im* 
provisatore !  Lauretta,  as  I  Know  not  how 
to  poetize  on  this  inspiring  theme,  1  will 
relate  to  you  an  incident  which  occurred  yes¬ 
terday.  Our  young  friend,  Giulio  Balzetti, 
accompanied  me  to  the  Church  of  La  Mad- 
dalena,  and  as  we  were  promenading  in  one 
of  the  aisles,  he  made  me  remark  a  particu¬ 
lar  point  of  the  floor,  on  which  he  requested 
that  I  would  stand  still ;  for  from  that  spot, 
he  stud,  1  should  distinctly  hear  a  whisper 
uttered  at  the  remotest  part  of  the  building. 
And,  indeed,  so  it  was  1  At  the  other  point 
stands  the  confessional-box.  Number  ti.  I 
had  scarcely  stationed  myself  on  the  slab  of 
marble  which  he  had  indicated  to  me,  when 
1  heard  a  whisper  of  angelic  sweetness — 
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whote  whispered  voice  is  known  to  Heaven  i 
above ! — heard  the  fair  penitent  unbosom  her¬ 
self  to  the  father-confessor  of  her  heart’s  pain 
and  her  little  venial  sins. 

**  ‘  She  had  a  husband,’  she  said,  *  whom 
she  loved  ;  yes,  and  he  loved  her  in  return  : 
he  WHS  so  kind  to  her — he  allowed  to  her  the 
utmost  liberty — in  short,  she  was  disposed  to 
do  him  justice — she  would  requite  his  aflec* 
tion  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power — God  help 
her  I  but,  the  truth  must  be  declared,  she 
loved  another’  She  did  not  mention  his 
name  ;  it  would  have  amused  me  to  hear  it — 
some  one  of  our  handsome  young  cavaliers, 
no  doubt.  Well — she  loved  another — •  It 
was  impossible  to  do  less,’  she  said  ;  ‘  but  she 
had  room  in  her  heart,  she  believed,  for  her 
husband  besides.  He  was  so  noble  of  soul — 
BO  intellectual  and  rehned — so  handsome — 
she  meant  the  other — so  worthy  to  be  loved. 
Then,  he  pressed  his  suit  with  such  a  pas¬ 
sionate  ardor.  No !  it  was  impossible  to  deny 
him  any  thing.  Beside/,  if  her  husband 
should  know  nothing  about  the  matter,  what 
harm  was  done  ?  And  if  he  chanced  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  secret,  surely  he  would  forgive  her — 
forgive  and  love  her  still,  if  his  affection  was 
sincere ;’  and  more  to  that  effect.  She  further 
related  that  she  had  consented  to  meet  him 
at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  (perhaps 
at  this  very  moment  his  happiness  is  com¬ 
plete  !)  and  for  his  peace  and  her  own,  to 
grant  him  all !  Afterwards  she  thought  (do 
you  hear  me,  Lauretta?)  aftervardt,  this 
affaire  du  cceur  would  soon  be  at  an  end. 
(This  is  what  the  French  ladies  call  ‘patter 
let  eapricetf’  In  conclusion,  she  timidly 
begged  for  —  absolution  —  hefurehtnd  !  It 
would  be  so  comforting  ! — and  she  obtained 
it  from  the  holy  man !  How  has  this  little 
history  pleased  you,  my  love  ?”  continued  the 
Marquis,  raising  himself  from  his  horrible 
seat,  on  which  no  sign  of  motion  was  disaern- 
ibie. 

“  Of  a  truth,”  he  proceeded  in  a  sportive 
tone,  “  our  reverend  pastors  are  somewhat 
too  indulgent  to  the  tender  passion.  I  speak 
of  the  greater  number  of  them.  No  doubt 
OTU*  excellent  old  friend  and  spiritual  counsel¬ 
lor,  Father  Gregorio,  would  have  taken  a  fair 
lady  to  task  in  a  different  way ;  if  you,  for 
example,  Lauretta,  had” — As  he  spoke,  he 
slowly  returned  the  pillow  to  its  place,  and 
dashed  aside  the  coverlet.  Before  him  lay 
the  architect,  Giulio  Balzetti !  He  had  ceased 
to  breathe. 

“  Have  you  been  lately  to  confession, 
Laura  ?”  asked  the  Marquis. — **  There,  you 
have  pins  in  your  mouth,  though  I  have  so 


often  warned  yon  against  the  practice.  Tell 
me,  is  it  long  since  you  were  at  confession  ?” 
he  proceeded,  in  a  somewhat  louder  tone. 

“  Not  long,”  returned  his  wife,  with  al¬ 
most  stided  accents. 

‘‘Apropos,”  resumed  the  MarquU,  agmn 
hiding  the  hard  and  frightfully-distorted  fea¬ 
tures  with  the  counterpane,  “  we  are  to  go 
tc^ether  to  the  grand  ceremony  at  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Magdalen.  Precisely  at 
twelve  the  procession  will  commence,  and  I 
must  take  my  place  at  that  hour.  I  can 
delay  no  longer.” 

He  stepped  into  the  dre.ssing-room.  His 
wife  sat  reclined  in  a  large  arm  chair,  her 
luxuriant  raven  locks  hanging  in  wild  disor¬ 
der  about  her  neck.  A  deathlike  paleness 
overspread  her  cheeks  and  forehead  ;  and 
both  hands  rested  on  her  knees. 

“  What  ails  thee,  my  child  ?”  said  the  Mar¬ 
quis,  with  an  air  of  deep  concern,  and  with 
unaltered  cordiality  of  tone.  “  You  have 
risen  too  early  this  morning,  and  it  must  be 
fatiguing  to  make  your  toilette  without  assist¬ 
ance.  Has  not  ^becca  been  summoned  ? 
Shall  I  ring  for  her  ?” 

He  touched  the  bellstring  ;  then,  approach¬ 
ing  his  wife,  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  forehead, 
and  left  the  room. 

At  midday,  while  all  the  bells  of  the  city 
were  chiming  together  in  a  festive  discord¬ 
ance,  the  magnificent  state-carriage  of  the 
Marquis,  drawn  by  four  horses  richly  capa¬ 
risoned,  drove  through  the  arched  gateway 
of  the  palace,  where  a  troop  of  bedizened 
pages,  lacqueys,  chasseurs,  and  running  foot¬ 
men  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  lord  and  lady. 

But  a  short  interval  had  elapsed  when  the 
Marquis,  attired  in  a  magniBcent  court-suit, 
the  star  of  knighthood  glittering  on  his 
breast,  was  seen  descending  the  broad  mar¬ 
ble  staircase.  In  one  hand  he  carried  his  hat ; 
with  the  other  he  led,  with  a  ceremonious 
courtesy,  his  young,  beautiful,  and  almost 
unconscious  wife.  Her  face  was  of  the  hue 
of  death — stone-cold  and  rigid  as  the  statues 
past  which  she  glided  with  a  spirit-like  mo¬ 
tion.  Hit  countenance  was  lit  up  with  un¬ 
wonted  animation ;  his  eye  sparkled  with  a 
peculiar  brightness. 

The  attendants  flew  to  their  several  posts : 
the  carriage  emerged  from  the  court-yard, and 
moved  at  a  slow  pace  through  the  crowded 
streets  and  squares  ;  while  not  a  few  passers- 
by,  as  they  stood  still  to  contemplate  the 
passage  of  the  noble  pair,  exclaimed  invol¬ 
untarily,  “  There  goes  a  loving  couple  !” 
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The  absence  of  Balzetti  was  the  subject  of 
general  remark  at  the  church. 

No  one  suspected  that  on  the  day  of  the 
fete,  to  which  his  presiding  genius  had  im¬ 
parted  the  chief  tclat,  the  artist  lay  cold  and 
stiff  in  death,  with  livid  and  frightfully-dis¬ 
torted  visage,  amid  a  confused  heap  of  robes, 
laces,  slippers,  and  band-boxes,  on  the  floor 
of  a  lady’s  dressing-room  ;  or  that  bis  body 
was  transported  at  midnight,  on  the  back  of 
a  mule,  by  a  confldential  servant  of  the  Mar¬ 
chioness,  to  a  neighboring  gorge  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  hurled  from  the  precipice  into  the 
torrent  beneath. 

A  convent  of  the  Magdalen  was  endowed 
with  a  considerable  sum  for  masses  for  the 
repose  of  bis  soul. 
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Don  Gregorio,  the  popular  father-confessor 
of  the  aristocratic  world,  was  missing  soon 
afterwards;  but  he  was  allowed  to  pine  away 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  subterranean 
dungeon  of  a  monastery  of  Camaldolese,  whi¬ 
ther  he  had  been  conveyed  by  the  influence 
of  the  Marquis. 

As  may  be  surmised,  the  confessional-box, 
No.  6,  was  removed  from  its  place. 

The  Marquis  never  once  alluded  to  the 
foregoing  transaction  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife.  In  society,  and  at  home,  he  continued 
to  deport  himself  towards  her  with  the  most 
perfect  courtesy ;  at  times,  indeed,  with  a 
tenderness  altogether  foreign  from  his  cha¬ 
racter.  Within  her  chamber  he  never  again 
set  foot. 


Froai  Dickens'  Hontekold  Words. 

HOLLAND  HOUSE. 


Hollahd  Hocsk  is  the  only  important 
mansion,  venerable  for  age  and  appearance, 
now  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London.  There  has  been  talk  more  than 
once  of  pulling  it  down ;  but  every  feeling 
of  memory  seems  to  start  up  at  the  threat, 
and  cry.  No,  No  !  The  cry  is  not  only  one 
of  the  utmost  parliamentary  propriety ;  the 
weight  of  the  whole  voice  of  the  metropolis 
may  be  said  to  be  in  it ;  nay,  of  the  nation 
itself ;  and  even  of  the  civilized  world ;  for 
what  court  or  diplomatist  that  knows  of  the 
“  Whigs,”  knows  not  of  "  Holland  House  ?” 
It  is  not  handsome  ;  it  is  not  ancient ;  but  it 
is  of  an  age  sufficient  to  make  up  for  want  of 
beauty  ;  it  shows  us  how  our  ancestors  built 
'  before  Shakspeare  died ;  a  crowd  of  the 
reigning  wits  and  beauties  of  that  and  every 
succeeding  generation  passes  through  it  to  the 
“  mind’s  eye,”  brilliant  with  life  and  color ; 
and  there  it  stands  yet,  on  its  old  rising 
ground,  with  its  proper  accompaniment  of 
sward  and  trees,  to  gratify  everybody  who 
can  appreciate  it,  and  shame  any  one  who 
would  do  it  wrong. 

The  upper  apartments  of  Holland  House 
are  on  a  level  with  the  stone  gallery  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  Their  front  windows 


command  a  fine  view  of  the  Surrey  hills;  as 
those  at  the  back  do  of  Harrow,  Hampstead, 
and  Highgate.  The  aged  look  of  the  exte¬ 
rior  is  the  more  precious  to  the  antiquary, 
inasmuch  as,  with  the  exception  of  a  staircase 
or  so,  it  is  the  only  part  of  its  antiquity  re¬ 
maining.  The  interior  has  long  been  so 
modernized,  that  a  lover  of  old  times  is 
grieved  to  find  not  a  single  room  in  it  which 
brings  them  before  him.  There  is  little 
which  is  older  than  the  youth  of  the  late 
lordf  and  much  that  has  been  further  mod¬ 
ernized  by  the  present.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  house  had  become  so  neglected  during 
the  nonage  of  the  former,  in  consequence  of 
the  reckless  expenditures  of  the  first  lord  and 
his  son  Charles,  (the  great  Whig  leader,) 
that  there  was  talk  of  converting  it  into  a 
workhouse.  Lord  Holland,  a  respecter  of 
old  associations,  and  of  the  pleasures  of  other 
people,  saved  it ;  and  this  circumstance 
should  be  counted  among  the  claims  to  re¬ 
spect  of  his  own  genial  memory. 

Of  the  lawn,  or  rather  meadow,  which  lies 
in  front  of  Holland  House,  there  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  that  Cromwell  and  Ireton  conferred  in 
it,  as  a  place  in  which  they  could  not  be  over¬ 
heard.  From  circumstances  hereafter  to  be 
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noticed,  the  tradition  is  probable.  It  shows 
that  whatever  the  subject  of  the  conference 
may  have  been,  they  could  not  have  objected 
to  being  seen ;  for  there  was  no  wall,  nor 
were  there  even  tree",  we  believe,  at  that 
time  in  front  of  the  house  ;  and  we  may 
fancy  royalists  riding  by,  on  their  road  to 
Brentford,  where  the  king’s  forces  were  de¬ 
feated,  trembling  to  see  the  two  grim  repub¬ 
licans  laying  their  beads  together. 

The  grounds  at  the  back  of  the  house  are 
more  extensive  than  might  be  supposed,  and 
contain  many  6ne  old  trees  of  various  kinds, 
with  spots  of  charming  seclusion.  The  por¬ 
tion  nearest  the  house  presents  an  expanse 
of  turf  of  the  most  luxurious  description, 
with  a  noble  elm  tree  upon  it,  and  an  alcove 
facing  the  west,  in  which  there  is  a  couplet 
that  was  put  up  by  the  late  lord  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  a  copy  of  verses  by  Mr. 
Luttrell,  expressing  his  inability  to  emulate 
the  poet.  The  couplet  is  as  follows  : — 

“  Here  Rogers  sat,  and  here  for  ever  dwell 

To  me,  those  pleasures  that  he  sang  so  well. 

Vll.  Hd.” 

Inscriptions  challenge  comments;  brief 
ones,  it  is  thought,  ought  in  particular  to  be 
faultless ;  seats  in  summer-time,  and  loung- 
ings  about  on  luxurious  lawns,  (half  an  hour 
before  dinner,)  beget  the  most  exacting  criti¬ 
cisms  ;  and  thus  a  nice  question  has  arisen, 
whether  the  relative  pronoun  in  this  couplet 
ought  to  be  that  or  which.  Our  first  impres¬ 
sion  was  in  favor  of  that ;  but  happening  to 
repeat  the  lines  next  morning  while  in  the 
act  of  waking,  we  involuntarily  said  which  ; 
upon  which  side  of  the  question  we  are  ac¬ 
cordingly  prepared  to  fight,  with  all  the  in¬ 
veteracy  of  deserters  from  the  other. 

Lord  Holland’s  couplet  is  in  the  simple 
and  tranquil  taste  which  he  bad  so  much 
right  to  admire;  Mr.  Luttrell’s  verses,  which 
are  a  score  longer,  would  have  been  im¬ 
proved  by  compression.  But  see  how  plea¬ 
sant  and  readable  are  one  or  two  natural  ex¬ 
pressions  : 

Well,  now  I  am  fairly  installed  in  the  bower. 
How  lovely  the  scene !  how  propitious  the  hour! 
The  breeze  is  perfumed  from  the  hawthorn  it  stirs; 
All  is  silent  around  me — but  nothing  occurs ; 

Not  a  thought,  I  protest,  though  I’m  here  and 
alone ; 

Not  a  chance  of  a  couplet  that  Rogers  would  own  ; 
Though  my  senses  are  raptured,  my  feelings  in 
tune. 

And  Holland’s  my  host,  and  the  season  is  June. 


So  I  rise,  since  the  Muses  continue  to  frown. 

No  more  of  a  poet  than  when  I  sat  down. 

Beyond  this  mossy  lawn  is  the  open  undu¬ 
lating  ground,  terminated  by  the  Uxbridge 
Road,  with  which  the  public  have  become 
acquainted  by  means  of  the  Highland  Pas¬ 
times  ;  along  its  eastern  side  is  a  rustic  lane, 
furnishing  a  lung,  leafy  walk  ;  on  the  western 
side  of  the  house  are  small  gardens,  both  in 
new  and  old  styles,  the  work  of  the  late 
Lady  Holland,  and  the  latter  very  proper, 
both  as  a  variety  from  the  former,  and  as  a 
fitting  accompaniment  to  the  old  hou^e.  It 
is  also  pleasant  to  fancy  in  what  sort  of  way 
our  grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers, 
the  Cbloes  and  Delias  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  enjoyed  their  flower-beds.  In  one  of 
these  gardens  was  raised  the  first  specimen 
of  that  beautiful  flower,  the  dahlia,  which 
the  late  Lord  Holland  is  understood  to  have 
brought  from  Spain ;  by  another,  on  a  pedes¬ 
tal,  is  a  colossal  bust  of  Napoleon  by  a  pupil 
of  Canova ;  farther  west,  towards  the  Addi¬ 
son  Road,  are  the  Moats ;  which  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  an  apo¬ 
cryphal  bit  of  brickwork  that  accompanies 
them)  are  looked  upon  as  the  site  of  the 
older  mansion  belonging  to  the  De  Veres; 
and  farther  still,  a  few  years  ago,  was  a 
classical  altar,  erected  by  the  same  lord  in 
memory  of  the  fate  of  Lord  Camelford,  a 
man  half  out  of  his  wits,  who  was  killed  on 
this  spot  in  a  duel  which  he  insisted  on  pro¬ 
voking.  The  altar  was  an  ancient  Roman 
one,  erected  on  a  modern  base,  and  was  in¬ 
scribed  with  an  expiatory  dedication  to  de¬ 
parted  souls,  or  the  gods  who  preside  over 
places  of  the  dead — a  curious  instance  of 
classical  “  making  belief,”  or  playing  at  Pa¬ 
ganism  on  a  serious  occasion.  Lord  Camel- 
ford’s  body,  however,  was  not  under  the 

?ltar.  With  the  passion  for  going  to  ex- 
remes  which  characterized  him,  be  directed 
that  it  should  be  buried  under  a  tree  in  a 
solitary  spot  in  Switzerland  which  had  inter¬ 
ested  him  during  his  travels.  He  was  a  Pitt, 
nephew  to  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  who 
wrote  him  letters  when  a  boy.  The  poor 
youth,  who  came  to  his  end  before  he  was 
thirty,  was  wildness  itself  in  many  respects, 
though  he  was  fond  of  serious  studies.  His 
manners  were  perfect  at  times,  but  at  others 
would  burst  out  into  arrogance  and  insolence. 
He  was  a  Christian,  it  is  said,  upon  convic¬ 
tion,  and  yet  could  quarrel  with  a  man  about 
a  trifle,  and  insist  upon  fighting  him,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  could  be  done  to  adjust  the 
difiference.  The  reason  he  gave  was,  that 
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his  antagonist  was  too  good  a  shot  to  make 
it  up  with.  This  antagonist  was  a  Mr.  Best. 
Lord  Camelford  went  up  to  him  in  Stevens’s 
Hotel  in  Bond  street,  and  addressed  him  in 
the  following  placid  words :  “  Mr.  Bes‘,  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  face  to  face,  and  to  tell 
you,  you  are  nn  infamous  scoundrel.”  He 
afterwards  confessed  that  he  had  been  the 
aggressor. 

But  an  old  house  is  not  perfect  without  a 
ghost ;  Holland  House  has  two.  They  do 
not  indeed  haunt  it,  and  were  very  transient 
in  their  appearance;  but  they  will  serve  to 
give  a  bit  of  ghostly  interest  to  the  spot,  for 
those  whose  imaginations  like  to  “catch  a 
fearful  joy”  on  such  points.  The  account  is 
in  Aubrey’s  Miscellanies,  which  were  written 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third. 

The  beautiful  Lady  Diana  Rich,  daughter 
to  the  Earl  of  Holland,  “  as  she  was  walking 
in  her  father’s  garden  at  Kensington,  to  take 
the  fresh  air  before  dinner,  about  eleven 
o’clock,  being  then  very  well,  met  with  her 
own  apparition,  habit  and  every  thing,  as  in 
a  looking  glass.  About  a  month  after,  she 
died  of  the  small- p>oz.  And  it  is  said  that 
her  sister,  the  Lady  Isabella  Thynne,  saw  the 
like  of  herself,  also,  before  she  died.  This 
account  I  had  from  a  person  of  honor.” 

Aubrey,  though  his  gossip  is  valuable  to  a 
lover  of  books,  was  credulous  to  excess. 
Nicolai,  the  German  bookseller,  was  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  hosts  of  spectral  men  and 
women  pass  through  his  room ;  and  a  sick 
young  lady,  just  dressed  for  dinner,  and  full 
uf  thoughts  of  herself,  sickly  or  otherwise, 
might  as  well  see  her  own  image  as  that  of 
any  one  else.  The  Lady  Isabella  Thynne, 
here  mentioned,  wife  of  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  is  mentioned  in 
another  of  Aubrey’s  books  (the  Lives  and 
Letters  of  Eminent  Men)  as  addicted  to  any 
thing  but  ghostly  communications.  She  and 
a  friend  of  hers,  he  says,  while  on  a  visit  tS 
Oxford,  used  to  come  to  morning  prayers  at 
Trinity  College  Chapel,  “  half  dressed  like 
angels.”  She  would  also  make  her  entrance 
upon  the  college  walks,  with  a  lute  playing 
before  her,”  and  must  have  ^en  a  great 
puzzle  to  the  college  ethics,  for  she  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  possessing  all  kinds'of  virtues  but 
one.  She  is  the  Lady  Isabella”  whose 
playing  on  the  lute  is  recorded  in  a  set  of 
complimentary  verses  by  W aller : 

The  trembling  strings  about  her  fingers  crowd. 
And  tell  their  joy  for  every  kiss  aloud  : 

Small  force  there  needs  to  make  them  tremble  so : 
Touched  by  that  hand,  who  would  not  tremble 
too  7 


We  think  we  have  read  somewhere,  but  can¬ 
not  call  to  mind  in  what  book,  that  she  suf¬ 
fered  a  good  deal  of  affliction  before  she  died. 

We  just  now  regretted  that  the  interior 
of  Holland  House  has  been  so  modernized  as, 
with  little  exception,  to  retain  no  appearance 
of  the  antiquity  to  be  expected  from  its  ap¬ 
pearance  outside.  We  found,  nevertheless,  so 
much  to  interest  us  in  it  (the  conversation 
included  of  the  gallant  kinsman  of  the  family 
who  was  so  kind  as  to  be  our  cicerone)  that, 
as  is  too  often  the  ca.se  with  something  one 
is  bent  on  recollecting,  we  forgot  to  ask  for 
the  chamber  in  which  Addison  died.  We 
believe,  however,  it  is  among  the  few  apart¬ 
ments  that  are  not  shown.  Among  those 
which  are,  is  Charles  Fox’s  bed-room  ;  that 
of  Mr.  Rogers,  (a  frequent  visitor,)  with  a 
poet’s  view  over  the  country  towards  Har¬ 
row  ;  and  that  of  Sheridan,  in  the  next  room 
to  which  a  servant  was  regularly  in  attend¬ 
ance  all  night ;  partly  to  furnish,  we  believe, 
a  bottle  of  champagne  to  the  thirsty  orator 
in  case  he  should  happen  to  call  for  one 
betwixt  his  slumbers,  (at  least  we  heard  so 
a  long  while  ago,  and  it  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  his  noble  host’s  hospitality ;  but  we 
forgot  to  verify  the  anecdote  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,)  and  partly  (of  this  there  is  no  doubt) 
to  secure  the  bed-curtains  from  being  set  on 
fire  by  his  candle.  A  pleasanter  apartment 
to  contemplate,  was  the  one  in  which  Lord 
Holland  used  to  hear  his  children  say  their 
lessons,  and  induct  them  into  the  beauties  of 
Spenser — an  unexpected  trait  in  the  predilec¬ 
tions  of  a  man  of  letters  brought  up  in  the 
town  tastes  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But 
his  uncle  Charles  was  fond  of  Spenser ;  and 
so  was  Buike  and  the  great  Earl  of  Chat¬ 
ham.  It  is  difficult  to  hinder  great  men 
from  discerning  the  merits  of  greatness.  The 
poetry  of  Spenser  was  to  their  other  books 
what  their  paiks  and  retirements  were  to  the 
town  itself. 

The  library  must  originally  have  been  a 
place  for  exercise  ;  for,  in  its  first  condition, 
it  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  any  thing 
but  windows ;  and  it  is  upwards  of  ninety 
feet  long,  by  only  seventeen  feet  four  inches 
wide,  and  fourteen  feet  seven  inches  in  height. 
The  moment  one  enters  it,  one  looks  at  the 
two  ends,  and  thinks  of  the  tradition  about 
Addison’s  pacings  In  it  to  and  fro.  It  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  meditating  his  Spectators  be¬ 
tween  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  comforting  his 
ethics  hy  taking  a  glass  of  each,  as  he  arrived 
at  either  end  of  the  room.  The  regularity 
of  this  procedure  is,  of  course,  a  jest ;  but 
the  mam  circumstance  is  not  improlwble, 
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though  Lord  Holland  seems  to  have  thought 
otherwise.  He  says,  (for  the  words  in 
Faulkner’s  Kensington  are  evidently  his :) 

“  Fancy  may  trace  the  exquiute  humor  which 
enlivens  his  papers  to  the  mirth  inspired  by 
wine  ;  but  there  is  too  much  sober,  good 
sense  in  all  his  lucubrations,  even  when  he 
indulges  most  in  pleasantry,  to  allow  us  to 
give  implicit  credit  to  a  tradition  invented 
probably  os  excuse  for  intemperance  by  such 
as  can  empty  two  bottles  of  wine,  but  never 
produce  a  Spectator  or  a  Freeholder.” 

'  The  collection  of  books  is  celebrated  for  its 
abundance  of  Italian  and  Spanish  authors,  the 
former  in  particular.  Among  the  curiosities 
in  other  languages  are  an  Editio  Princeps  of 
Homer,  which  belonged  to  Fox ;  a  copy  of 
the  same  poet  belonging  to  Sir  Isaac  New. 
ton,  with  a  distich  in  his  handwriting  on  the 
fly-leaf ;  and  a  singularly  interesting  one  of 
CamoCns,  which  it  is  alleged  must  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  poet  himself.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  title-page  is  a  painful  corrobo¬ 
ration  of  the  statements  respecting  his  end. 

It  is  a  manuscript  note  in  an  old  Spanish 
hand,  stating  that  the  writer  ‘‘saw  him  die  in 
a  hospital,  without  even  a  blanket  to  cover 
him.”  "  He  did  this,”  says  he,  ‘‘after  hav¬ 
ing  triumphed  in  the  East,  [Camoens  served 
in  various  expeditions,]  and  traversed  five 
thousand  five  hundred  leagues  of  ocean ;  and 
all  for  what,  but  to  study  day  and  night  to 
no  better  purpose  than  spiders  to  catch  flies  ?” 

There  are  several  curious  manuscripts  in 
the  library,  particularly  three  autograph  let¬ 
ters  of  Petrarch,  three  autograph  plays  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  the  original  copy  of  a  play  of 
the  younger  Moratin,  and  the  music  of  Me- 
tastasio’s  Olimpiade,  beautifully  written  out 
by  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau,  at  the  time  when 
that  “  shaker  of  the  thrones  of  Europe”  got 
his  livelihood  by  work  of  that  kind. 

The  collection  of  pictures  is  not  remarka¬ 
ble,  except  as  containing  a  greater  number  of 
portraits  of  men  of  letters,  Italians  in  par¬ 
ticular,  than  is  to  be  found  perhaps  in  any 
other  private  abode.  Among  them  is  Addi¬ 
son  when  he  was  young",  (a  handsome  face ;) 
Alfieri,  (in  miniature,)  the  Italian  tragic  poet, 
who  was  some  time  in  England ;  his  wife, 
(another  miniature;)  the  Countess  of  Albany, 
widow  of  the  Pretender,  (a  princess  of  the 
house  of  Stolberg;)  Sir  Philip  Francis; 
Robespierre,  (miniature,)  with  his  pert  insig¬ 
nificant  look,  on  which  nobody  would  have 
uessed  that  so  much  tragedy  was  hanging ; 
erome  Bonaparte,  (a  narrow-minded,  repul¬ 
sive  countenance,)  two  portraits;  large  and 
small,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  the  Duchess  of 
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Portsmouth,  (Louise  de  Querouaille,  Charles 
the  Second’s  mistress,)  quite  making  out,  in 
one  of  them,  the  “  baby  face”  of  which  Evelyn 
accuses  her  ;  (nobody  would  have  taken  her 
for  an  ancestress  of  the  manly-visaged  Foxes ;) 
many  portraits  of  the  rest  of  the  family ;  a 
fine  one  of  Talleyrand,  by  Sebetter,  and  one, 
by  Gerard,  of  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau, 
liiere  are  also  busts  of  Napoleon,  of  Macbi- 
avel,  and  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  last 
“  looking  like  a  goat a  curious  painting  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  consisting  of  whole- 
length  portraits  of  Charles  Fox  when  a 
youth,  with  his  fair  relatives.  Lady  Sarah 
Lenox  and  Lady  Susan  Strangeways;  and 
another,  by  Hogarth,  representing  Dryden’s 
play  of  the  Indian  Emperor,  performed  by 
children,  one  of  whom  is  a  grand-niece  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  bust  is  on  the  chim¬ 
ney-piece.  The  play  was  performed  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
is  seated  accordingly ;  and  the  governess 
playing  with  one  of  the  children  is  Lady 
Deloraine. 

We  now  come,  not  only  to  the  possessors 
of  the  present  house,  but  to  those  of  the 
one  that  preceded  it ;  and  therefore  must  go 
a  good  way  back,  before  we  return  to  the 
Foxes.  ' 

We  have  seen  in  a  former  article,  that 
with  the  exception  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  of  whom  no¬ 
thing  further  is  mentioned,  and  of  the  Bishop 
of  Coutances,  to  whom  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  gave  it  with  power  to  alienate,  the 
De  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford,  were  the  earliest 
recorded  possessors  of  the  manor  of  Ken¬ 
sington,  and  seated  probably  on  the  spot  in 
question. 

It  is  not  ascertained  that  such  was  the  case ; 
but  as  the  property  was  valuable,  was  conve¬ 
nient  for  its  neighborhood  to  London,  and 
seems  to  be  implied  as  residential  in  the  name 
of  the  adjoining  locality,  Earl’s  Court,  that  is 
to  say,  the  court  for  administering  the  Earl’s 
property  or  jurisdiction,  it  is  extremely  im¬ 
probable  that  none  of  the  family  ever  occupied 
it.  It  was  associated  with  their  name  from 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of 
James  the  First.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  its  first 
holder  under  the  Bishop,  must  needs  have 
visited  his  property  some  time  or  other,  or 
for  what  did  he  come  with  the  Conqueror 
into  England  ?  The  ancient  manor-house  that 
stood  not  far  from  the  present  Holland  House, 
must  have  been  built  for  somebody ;  and 
visions  of  Aubrey  and  his  successors,  how¬ 
ever  transient,  naturally  present  themselves 
to  the  eye  of  the  local  antiquary 
16 
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This  Aubrey  de  Vere  came  from  Holland 
with  the  first  William,  as  countrymen  of  bis 
did  afterwards  with  William  the  Third.  He 
died,  however,  a  monk ;  perhaps  out  of  peni¬ 
tence  for  the  wrongs  which  he  bad  committed 
as  a  soldier.  The  title  of  Earl  of  Oxford  came 
into  the  family  with  his  grandson.  Almost 
all  his  successors  were  stirring  soldiers  and 
influential  subjects.  One  of  them  was  a 
Magna  Charter  Baron  ;  another  a  commander 
at  the  battles  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers ;  another 
at  Agincourt;  another  was  the  great  lord 
who  received  Henry  the  Seventh  at  his  house 
with  such  a  magnificent  show  of  retainers, 
and  who,  notwithstanding  his  having  been 
one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  setting  that 
money-scraper  on  the  throne,  was  fined  by 
his  sharp-eyed  and  shabby  visitor  for  enter¬ 
taining  him  at  a  cost  beyond  the  law.  The 
family  branched  out  into  many  worthies,  a 
daughter  of  one  of  whom,  the  “  starry 
Vere”  of  some  noble  verses  by  Marvell, 
was  the  Lady  Fairfax  who  gave  that  brave 
contradiction,  in  Westminster  Hall,  to  the 
assertion  that  all  the  people  of  England 
were  indicters  of  Charles  the  First — “  No ! 
not  the  hundredth  part  of  them.”  In  short, 
the  word  Vere  was  almost  synonymous  in 
English  history  with  whatever  was  noble  and 
dignified,  when  in  its  twentieth  Earl  of  Ox¬ 
ford  it  came  to  a  sorry  end  in  the  (rerson  of  a 
profligate  time  server,  who  accommodated 
himself  to  every  event  in  succession — Tory, 
Commonwealth,  and  Whig  —  and  crowned 
his  anti-heroical  achievements  by  cheating 
an  actress  with  a  false  marriage.  The  Ken¬ 
sington  property,  however,  was  saved  the 
disgrace  of  belonging  to  this  scoundrel ;  for 
be  died  long  after  it  had  been  carried,  by  a 
co-heiress,  into  the  families  of  Argyle  and 
others,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Walter  Cope,  the 
builder  of  Holland  House. 

But  before  we  part  with  the  Veres  we  have 
H  quarrel  to  pick  with  the  whole  of  them,  or 
rather  with  their  name,  and  with  the  Vere, 
whoever  he  was,  who  first  gave  them  their 
motto,  Vero  nihil  verius — Nothing  truer  than 
true;  that  is  to  say,  pun-ically  speaking. 
Nothing  more  veritable  than  Vere.  For  the 
fact  is,  saving  th^ir  lordships’  valors,  (and 
we  think  we  see  their  dust  redden  as  we  say 
it — but  it  is  the  inventor’s  fault,  not  ours,) 
the  motto  is  false.  Vere  does  not  mean 
“  true.”  The  family  came  from  Holland  ;  the 
word  in  Dutch  is  written  Weer:  it  is  the 
name  of  the  place  in  the  isle  of  Walcheren 
which  the  owners  quitted  for  drier  quarters ; 
and  the  word  means  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  same  word  in  English — weir  or 
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wear;  that  is  to  say,  a  dam,  fish-trap,  or 
flood-gate.  “Aubrey  de  Vere”  is  as  fine  an 
arisiocratical  sound  as  can  well  be  imagined, 
and  it  is  a  pity  to  spoil  it ;  but  truth  must  be 
told.  Aubrey  de  Vere  means  Aubrey  of  the 
dam,  fish-trap,  or  flood-gate. 

In  short,  the  Veres  originated  with  the 
coasters,  or  others,  whoever  they  were — a 
hardy,  painstaking  race.  It  may  be  added, 
to  complete  the  notice  of  the  Veres,  that 
the  present  representative  of  the  race  is 
the  Beauclerk  family,  the  daughter  of  the 
last  lord  having  married  the  first  Duke  of 
St.  Albans,  the  son  of  Charles  the  Second 
by  Nell  (Jwynn.  The  two  fathers,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  helped  to  spoil,  for  a  time,  the 
blood  of  the  actress;  for  Sidney  Beauclerk, 
their  grandson,  (father  of  Johnson’s  Topham 
Be;:uclerk,)  is  said  to  have  been  as  great  a 
“  raf”  as  either  of  them,  without  inheriting 
any  of  the  royal  wit.  This  could  not  be  said 
of  Topham,  however  he  might  have  resembled 
the  king  in  more  respects  than  one ;  for 
though  Johnson,  in  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  compliments  on  record,  told  him 
“  his  body  was  all  vice,”  he  added  that  “  his 
mind  was  all  virtue ;”  a  combination  of  totals 
which,  to  the  Doctor’s  surprise,  Beauclerk 
did  not  seem  happy  to  admit. 

but  we  are  losing  sight  of  Holland  House. 
Sir  Walter  Cope,  the  purchaser  of  the  Vere 
property  in  Kensington,  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  money-getters  who  profited  by  the 
endeavors  which  James  the  First  made  to 
supply  his  lavish  exchequer  without  the  help 
of  a  Parliament.  He  built  the  house,  or 
rather  the  main  body  of  the  house,  (the  cen¬ 
tre  and  turrets,)  alwut  the  year  1607,  and 
bequeathed  it  to  Henry  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland, 
as  the  husband  of  his  daughter  and  heiress, 
Isabella.  The  wings  and  arcades  were  added 
by  the  Elarl. 

This  Ear]  of  Holland  was  the  younger  son 
of  Robert  Rich,  first  Elarl  of  Warwick,  by 
Penelope,  daughter  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Earl 
of  Essex,  the  Stella  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
He  was  a  handsome,  showy  man ;  was  a 
favorite  with  James’s  favorite,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham ;  and  had  the  reputation  of 
being  more  than  in  the  good  graces  of  Charles 
the  First’squeen;  probably  for  no  other  reason 
than  bis  having  fetched  her  as  a  bride  from 
France,  and  being  coxcombical  in  his  atten¬ 
tions  on  the  way.  He  and  his  friend.  Hay, 
£larl  of  Carlyle,  were  the  twin  stars  of  the 
great  world,  next  after  their  patron,  Bucking¬ 
ham  ;  and  Holland  House,  during  the  pros¬ 
perous  portion  of  Rich’s  career,  must  have 
entertained  in  its  saloons  all  the  rank  and 
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fashion  of  the  time.  Among  others  came 
Bassompierre,  the  French  ambassador  who, 
with  the  dandy  indifference  of  his  country¬ 
men  respecting  the  orthographies  of  other 
countries,  or  being  too  6ne  a  gentleman  to 
hear  the  word  properly  from  the  fi'st,  has 
recorded  Kensington  under  the  mincing  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Stintinton. 

“  Wednesday,  26. — Dined  yesterday  with  the 
Earl  of  Holland  at  Stintinton.”* 

Unfortunately,  Rich’s  coxcombry  made  him 
over-sensitive  to  what  he  thought  attentions 
or  the  reverse  from  ruling  powers,  and  in  the 
Civil  Wars  he  went  to  and  fro  in  his  partisan¬ 
ship  with  so  provoking  a  caprice,  now  play¬ 
ing  the  part  of  a  knight-errant  fur  King  and 
Queen,  and  now  sulking  at  Holland  House, 
and  receiving  visits  from  the  disaffected  for 
some  imaginary  affront,  that  when  the  Par¬ 
liament  at  last  seized  him  and  put  him  to 
death  for  making  a  stand  against  the  death 
of  the  King,  his  end  was  a  grief  to  nobody. 
Foppish  to  the  last,  he  died  in  a  white  satin 
waistcoat,  and  a  cap  ditto  with  silver  lace. 

Five  months  after  the  Earl’s  execution, 
Holland  House  was  occupied  by  the  Parlia-  I 
mentary  General  Fairfax,  husband  of  the 
“starry  Vere,”  who  thus  found  herself,  under 
very  extraordinary  circumstances,  contem¬ 
plating  the  property  of  her  ancestors.  At 
this  period  we  are  to  suppose  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  conferring  on  the  lawn,  'fhe 
mansion,  however,  was  soon  restored  to  the 
Earl’s  widow  and  her  children;  and  from 
that  time  it  remained  quietly  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  family,  almost  a.s  long  as  they 
lasted.  The  Earl  and  his  wife,  like  the  ex¬ 
tinguished  court,  had  been  friends  of  the 
drama ;  and  fur  a  few  days  during  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Republic,  and  a  longer 
period  in  the  reign  of  Cromwell,  the  players, 
who  had  been  great  loyalists,  and  who  con¬ 
trived  to  perform  secretly  now  and  then  at 
noblemen’s  houses,  where  purses  were  col 
lected  for  their  benefit,  found  special  en¬ 
couragement  in  the  house  before  ns. 

From  the  Restoration  to  the  time  of  the 
Georges,  Holland  House  appears  to  have 
been  let  by  the  noble  owners  on  short  leases, 
and  to  a  variety  of  persons;  sometimes  in 
apartments  to  lodgers;  or,  more  probably, 

*  So,  on  a  visit  to  Hampton  Court,  he  calls  that 
villa^  Imtincourt. 

“Went  to  see  the  Earl  of  Holland,  who  was  sick 
at  /mtiu  court 

“Le  Vendredj  16. — Je  fus  voir  le  Compte  de 
Hollands,  malade  a  /mtinoourt.  Le  Mercredi  2& — 
Je  fus  diner  chez  le  Compte  de  Hollande  k  Stin¬ 
tinton.’' 


a  friend  was  now  and  then  accommodated  for 
nothing.  The  most  interesting  of  its  tempo¬ 
rary  lodgers  was  Morice’s  friend  Shippen,  the 
famous  Jacobite,  immortalized  by  Pope  for 
his  sincerity. 

I  love  to  pour  out  all  myself  as  plain 
As  downright  Shippen  or  as  old  Montaigne  ; 

III  them,  as  certain  to  be  loved  as  seen. 

The  soul  stood  forth,  nor  kept  a  thought  within. 

No  wonder  that  such  a  man  drew  houses 
when  he  spoke  in  Parliament,  and  that  none 
but  the  stupid  kept  away. 

More  loves  the  youth,  just  come  to  his  estate. 

To  range  the  fields,  than  in  the  House  debate ; 
More  he  delights  in  favorite  Jowler’s  tongue 
Than  in  Will  IShippen,  or  Sir  William  Vonge. 

Bramston't  Art  of  Politics. 

Very  different  persons,  however,  were 
honest  Will  Shippen  and  unprincipled  William 
Yonge,  of  whom  Sir  Robert  Walpole  said 
that  “  nothing  but  his  talents  could  have 
I  supported  his  character,  and  nothing  but  his 
character  hare  kept  down  his  talents.”  Ship- 
pen  had  talents  and  character  both  —  the 
latter  of  the  highest  description.  Though  not 
so  poor  as  Andrew  Marvell,  nor  on  minor 
points,  perhaps,  so  uncompromising,  he  was 
nevertheless  to  the  Whigs  of  the  rei^n  of 
George  the  First  what  Marvell  had  been  to 
the  Tories  of  Charles  and  James — the  elo¬ 
quent,  witty,  open-hearted,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  incorruptible  partisan.  When  asked 
how  he  should  vote,  he  would  say,  “  I  cannot 
tell  until  I  hear  from  Rome.”  At  Rome 
resided  the  Pretender.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
observed  of  him,  and  of  Parliament  in  general, 

“  I  will  not  say  who  are  to  be  corrupted,  but 
I  will  say  who  is  incorruptible;  and  that  is 
Shippen.”  Shippen,  in  turn,  would  say  of 
Sir  Robert,  “  Robin  and  I  are  two  honest 
men.  He  is  for  King  George,  and  I  for  King 
James;  but  those  men  with  the  long  cravats, 
(meaning  Sandys,  Rushout,  and  others,) 
they  only  desire  places,  either  under  King 
George  or  King  James.”  He  was  sent  to 
the  'lower  for  saying  of  King  George  (who 
could  not  speak  English)  that  “  the  only 
felicity  of  His  Majesty’s  reign  was,  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  our  language  and  con¬ 
stitution.”  Both  sides  of  the  House  wished 
him  to  soften  the  expression,  but  be  declined. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  the 
Second,  who  was  at  variance  with  the  King, 
sent  a  person  to  him  with  the  offer  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  ^as  a  “  convenience,”  we 
suppose,  during  bis  imprisonment;)  but  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  who  would 
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oot  subject  himself  to  influence  for  lore, 
would  do  it  for  money.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
intercepted  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the 
Pretender,  and  put  it,  himself,  into  bis  hands. 
It  must  have  been  of  a  description  more 
than  usually  perilous,  considering  how  openly 
Shippen  talked  of  his  correspondence  with 
the  exile.  Sir  Robert  took  the  opportunity 
of  saying  that  he  did  not  expect  to  alter  the 
other’s  sentiments,  but  would  hope  for  his 
support  in  case  of  being  personally  attacked. 
To  this  Shippen  agreed,  but  remained  in  all 
other  respects  the  same  man.  He  was  son 
of  a  country  clergyman,  and  possessed  a  mo¬ 
derate  independence;  but  married  a  North¬ 
umberland  heiress,  who  turned  out  unworthy 
of  him. 

In  1689,  King  William  the  Third  went  to 
look  at  Holland  House,  with  a  view  of  taking 
it ;  but  he  preferred  the  house  of  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  which  thus  became  the  Palace. 
Probably,  however,  the  rooms  were  larger 
in  the  Nottingham  house,  and  so  were  better 
to  begin  with.  Perhaps  also  .William  did  not 
find  the  grounds  about  Holland  House  flat 
enough  to  suit  his  Dutch  predilections. 

Nothing  seems  known  of  Robert,  second 
Earl  of  Holland,  who  had  quietly  succeeded 
his  father,  except  that,  in  failure  of  the  elder 
branph  of  the  family,  he  also  succeeded  as 
fifth  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  title  being  thence¬ 
forth  the  conjoined  one  of  Warwick  and 
Holland.  His  son  and  successor,  Eidward, 
married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Myddleton,  of  Chirk  Castle  in  the  county  of 
Flint ;  a  lady  whose  name  and  origin  we 
mention  because  after  the  Earl’s  death  she 
became  the  wife  of  Addison.  Eld  ward  Henry, 
her  son,  the  next  earl,  is  the  youth  whose 
statue  in  Kensington  church  has  been  noticed 
in  a  former  article.  He  was  succeeded  by  an¬ 
other  Edward,  his  kinsman ;  and  the  daughter 
and  only  child  of  this  nobleman  dying  un¬ 
married,  the  title  became  extinct.  This  was 
in  the  year  1759.  The  house  fell  into  the 

Possession  of  his  cousin,  William  Eldwardes,  a 
^elsh  gentleman,  whose  father  had  married 
the  daughter  of  the  first  Eiarl  of  Warwick 
and  Holland,  and  who,  in  the  year  1776,  was 
created  Baron  Kensington ;  but  fourteen 
years  previous  he  iiad  sold  the  family  man¬ 
sion  to  the  first  Lord  Holland  of  the  Fox 
family,  by  whom  the  title  had  been  conse¬ 
quently  allowed  to  be  taken;  and  in  the 
possession  of  this  distinguished  race  it  re¬ 
mains. 

Addison,  notwithstanding  the  popularity 
of  the  Foxes,  is  still  the  greatest  celebrity 
of  Holland  House.  His  death  in  it  is  its  I 
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I  greatest  event.  Places  in  the  vicinity  are 
named  after  him ;  and  the  favorite  record  of 
its  library  is  tbe  tradition,  before  mentioned, 
of  the  bottle  of  wine  at  each  end  of  it,  by 
which  he  is  said  to  have  refreshed  his  mo¬ 
ralities,  while  concocting  their  sentences  to 
and  fro. 

It  is  added,  unfortunately,  that  Addison 
drank  the  more  because  he  was  unhappily 
married.  The  question  is  still  discussed,  and 
will  probably  never  be  settled.  The  received 
opinion  is,  that  Addison’s  marriage  with  the 
Countess  of  Warwick  originated  in  his  being 
tutor  to  her  son  ;  that  the  Countess  became 
ashamed  of  it,  as  a  descension  from  her  rank ; 
and  that  their  lives  were  rendered  unhappy 
in  consequence.  The  prevalence  of  this  opinion 
appears  to  have  be^n  owing  to  Johnson’s 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  in  which  the  case  is 
stated  with  so  evident  a  willingness  to  be¬ 
lieve  it,  that  people  in  general,  who  are 
ready  enough  to  fall  in  with  such  an  inclina¬ 
tion,  have  overlooked  the  manifest  assump¬ 
tions  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  “  saids” 
and  “  perhapses”  with  which  it  is  qualified. 
Setting  aside  higher  points  of  view  on  such 
questions,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  proof  that 
Addison  was  tutor  to  the  young  Earl,  or  that 
the  Countess  felt  any  regret  for  the  marriage 
on  the  score  of  rank.  Tutorship,  had  he  been 
a  tutor,  need  not  have  hindered  him  from 
making  a  pleasant  husband.  Tutors  have 
married  highly,  before  and  since,  and  have 
become  lords  and  archbishops ;  and  though 
the  lady  was  a  countess  by  marriage,  her 
birth  was  but  that  of  a  baronet’s  daughter. 
Tbe  truth  of  the  matter  we  take  to  have 
been,  that  the  match  was  unsuitable  on 
very  ordinary  grounds.  The  lady  was  well 
and  merry  ;  the  gentleman  fit  only  to  muse. 
Addison  died  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
And  hence — as  Johnson  would  have  been  tbe 
the  first  to  say,  had  anybody  provoked  him 
to  difler  with  the  other  opinion — hence  all 
this  mighty  fuss.  Sir,  about  a  tutor,  and  a 
countess,  and  the  punctilios  of  rank. 

Mighty  versions  are  often  given  to  things 
that  have  quite  another  significancy.  It  has 
been  questioned  of  late  under  what  real  im¬ 
pulse  another  circumstance  occurred,  which 
is  connected  with  Addison  and  Holland 
House.  We  allude  to  the  famous  words 
which  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  in  bis 
last  moments  to  the  young  Elarl  of  Warwick : 

See  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die.” 
The  story  originated  with  Young,  who  said 
be  had  it  from  'Tickell ;  adding,  that  tbe  Earl 
led  an  irregular  life,  and  that  Addison  wished 
to  reclaim  him.  But  according  to  Malone, 
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Trho  was  a  scrupulous  inquirer,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  Earl’s  having  led  any  such  life ; 
and  Walpole,  in  one  of  his  letters  that  weie 
published  not  long  ago,  startled — we  should 
rather  say  shocked  —  the  world,  by  telling 
them  that  Addison  “  died  of  brandy.”  It  is 
acknowledged  by  his  best  friends,  that  the 
gentle  moralist,  whose  bodily  temperament 
wa^  as  sorry  a  one  as  bis  mind  was  otherwise, 
bad  gradually  been  tempted  to  stimulate  it 
with  wine,  until  he  became  intemperate  in  the 
indulgence.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
other  stimulants  might  not  gradually  have 
crept  in;  nor  is  it  improbable  that,  during 
the  patient’s  last  hours,  the  physician  himself 
might  have  ordered  them.  Addison,  there¬ 
fore,  may  have  had  some  stimulus  given  him, 
whatever  it  was,  not  because  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  a  habit  which  he  could  not  leave  off, 
and  so  “  died  of  it,”  but  because,  like  many 
a  sober  man  before  him,  he  had  not  strength 
enough  to  speak  without  it.  Again,  he  might 
or  might  not  have  known  the  nature  of  the 
draught,  yet  still  have  regarded  his  peace  of 
mind  as  a  thing  apart  from  the  composure  of 
his  nerves,  and  justly  founded  on  what  had 
been  a  conviction  of  his  life.  He  might  have 
said  to  himself,  “  Nothing  can  compose  me 
longer,  but  my  religious  belief.  Let  me  show 
in  this  last  trial,  how  tranquillizing  it  can 
be.”  It  is  in  vain  that  we  fancy  the  light 
spirit  of  Walpole  laughing  at  us  for  these 
considerations — saying  to  us,  “  Oh,  what  need 
of  words  ?  He  died  drunk  and  maudlin,  and 
there’s  an  end.”  We  cannot  thus  consent  to 
think  the  worst,  instead  of  best,  of  a  man 
who  has  given  the  world  so  much  instruction 
and  entertainment,  and  whose  Christianity, 
at  all  events,  was  of  a  kind  superior  to  vulgar 
intolerances,  and  who  was  disposed  to  think 
the  best  of  most  things. 

Good  words  are  good  things ;  yet  good 
deeds  are  better.  Addison,  we  doubt  not, 
had  his  rights  of  comfort  from  both ;  yet 
there  is  one  thing  which  we  could  have  pre¬ 
ferred  his  doing  in  bis  last  hours,  to  any 
thing  which  he  may  have  said.  It  is  the 
amends  which,  for  some  mysterious  reason 
or  other,  he  said  he  would  have  made  to  Gay, 
if  he  lived.”  The  story,  as  related  by  Pope, 
is,  that  “  a  fortnight  before  Addison’s  death. 
Lord  Warwick  came  to  Gay,  and  pressed 
him  in  a  very  particular  manner  to  go  and 
see  Mr.  Addison,  which  he  had  not  done  for 
a  great  while.  Gay  went,  and  found  Addison 
in  a  very  weak  way.  Addison  received  him 
in  the  kindest  manner,  and  told  him  that  he 
bad  desired  this  visit  to  beg  his  pardon  ;  that 
he  had  injured  him  greatly  ;  but  that  if  he 


lived,  he  should  find  that  he  would  make  it 
up  to  him.  Gay,  on  his  going  to  Hanover, 
had  great  reasons  to  hope  for  some  good 
preferment ;  but  all  those  views  came  to 
nothing.  It  is  not  impossible  but  that  Mr. 
Addison  might  prevent  them,  from  his  think* 
ing  Gay  too  well  with  some  of  the  former 
ministry.  He  did  not  at  all  explain  himself 
in  what  he  had  injured  him  :  and  Gay  could 
not  guess  at  any  thing  else  in  whitfh  he  could 
have  injured  him  so  considerably.  Now  it 
surely  would  have  been  better  if,  instead  of 
stopping  at  Gay’s  pardon  of  him,  which  of 
course  the  good-natured  poet  heartily  gave, 
(we  fancy  we  see  him  coming  out  of  Holland 
House  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,)  Addison 
had  followed  it  up  with  making  the  amends 
while  he  could ;  or,  better  still,  had  he 
secured  the  amends  beforehand,  in  order  to 
warrant  his  asking  the  pardon.  It  may  be 
said,  that  he  might  have  been  unable.  Per¬ 
haps  so.  But  still  he  might  have  given 
proofs  that  he  had  done  his  best. 

Addison,  it  must  be  owned,  did  not  shine 
during  bis  occupation  of  Holland  House. 
He  married,  and  was  not  happy  ;  he  was 
made  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  not  a  good 
one  ;  he  was  in  Parliament,  and  could  not 
speak  in  it;  he  quarrelled  with,  and  even 
treated  contemptuously,  his  old  friend  and 
associate,  Steele,  who  declined  to  return  the 
injury.  Yet  there,  in  Holland  House,  he 
lived  and  wrote,  nevertheless,  with  a  literary 
glory  about  his  name  which  never  can  desert 
the  place  ;  and  to  Holland  House,  while  he 
resided  in  it,  must  have  come  all  tip  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  the  day ;  for,  though  a 
Whig,  he  was  personally  “  well  in,”  as  the 
phrase  is,  with  the  majority  of  all  parties. 
He  was  in  communication  with  Swift,  who 
was  a  Tory,  and  with  Pope,  who  was  neither 
Tory  nor  Whig.  It  was  now  that  the  house 
and  its  owners  began  to  appear  in  verse. 
Rowe  addressed  stanzas  to  Addison’s  bride; 
and  Tickell  after  his  death  thus  touchingly 
apostrophizes  the  place : 

Thou  hill,  whose  brow  the  antique  structures 
grace, 

Reared  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick’s  noble  race ; 
Why,  once  so  loved,  whene'er  thy  bower  appears. 
O’er  my  dim  eyeballs  glance  the  sodden  tears? 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  Holland  House 
(for  be  died  shortly  afterwards)  that  Addison 
was  visited  by  Milton’s  daughter,  when  be 
requested  her  to  bring  him  some  evidences 
of  her  birth.  The  moment  he  beheld  her, 
he  exclaimed,  “  Madam,  you  need  no  other 
voucher ;  your  face  is  a  sufficient  testimonial 
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whose  daughter  you  arc.”  It  must  have  been  so  like  it,  that  Walpole,  in  one  of  his  happy 
very  plea-sing  to  Addison  to  befriend  Milton’s  comprehensive  dashes,  describes  the  House 
daughter;  for  he  had  been  the  first  to  popu-  of  Commons,  for  a  certain  period,  as  consist* 
larize  the  great  poet  by  his  critiques  on  Para-  ing  of  a  “  dialogue  between  Pitt  and  Fox.” 
disc  Lost  in  the  Spectator.  Fox  had  begun  life  as  a  partisan  of  Sir 

Besides  Holland  House,  Addison  possessed  Robert  Walpole ;  and  in  the  course  of  his 
a  mansion  of  his  own  at  Bilton  in  Warwick-  career  held  lucrative  offices  under  Govern- 
shire,  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  his  ment — that  of  Paymaster  to  the  Forces,  for 
daughter,  who  lived  to  a  great  age.  He  de-  one — in  which  he  enriched  himself  to  a  de¬ 
served  to  possess  a  good  house  and  grounds  ;  gree  which  incurred  a  great  deal  of  suspi* 
for  he  understood  the  elegances  of  such  cion.  He  was  latterly  denounced  in  a  City 
things,  and  the  tranquil  pleasuies  of  the  address,  as  the  “defaulter  of  unaccounted 
country.  The  illustrious  inhabitant  of  Ken-  millions.”  Public  accounts  in  those  times 
sington  watched  with  interest  the  improve-  were  strangely  neglected  ;  and  the  family 
ment  of  the  royal  grounds  in  that  quarter;  have  said,  that  his  were  in  no  worse  condi- 
and  was  the  first  to  propose  that  “  Winter  tion  than  those  of  others ;  but  they  do  not 
Garden”  to  horticulturists  in  general,  which  deny  that  he  was  a  jobber.  ‘  However,  he 
we  trust  to  see  realized,  with  a  world  of  jobbed  and  prospered  ;  ran  away  with  a 
other  desirables,  in  the  great  structure  at  duke’s  daughter ;  contrived  to  reconcile  him- 
Sydenham.,  self  with  the  family,  (that  of  Richmond  ;)  got 

Holland  House,  after  Addison’s  death,  his  wife  made  a  baroness ;  was  made  a  lord 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Warwick  fam-  himself,  Baron  Holland  of  Foxley  ;  was  a 
ily  and  of  their  heir.  Lord  Kensington,  who  husband,  notwithstanding  his  jobbing,  loving 
came  of  the  family  of  Edwardes,  till  it  was  and  beloved  ;  was  an  indulgent  father;  a  gay 
purchased  of  his  Lordship  by  Henry  Fox,  and  social  friend  ;  in  short,  had  as  happy  a 
who  subsequently  became  a  lord  himself,  and  time  of  it  as  health  and  spirits  could  make;  till, 
took  bis  title  from  the  mansion.  This  was  unfortunately,  health  and  spirits  failed  ;  and 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  beginning  then  there  seems  to  have  been  a  remnant  of 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  his  father’s  better  portion  within  him,  which 

Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord  Holland  of  the  did  not  allow  him  to  be  so  well  satisfied 
new  race,  was  the  younger  son  of  that  with  himself  in  his  decline.  Out-tricked  and 
marvellous  old  gentleman.  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  got  rid  of  by  the  flighty  Lord  Shelburne, 
who,  after  having  had  a  numerous  offspring  and  forsaken  by  the  selfish  friends  with 
by  one  wife,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  mar-  whom  he  had  jobbed,  and  made  merry,  and 
ried  another,  and  had  three  more  children,  laughed  at  principle,  he  tried,  in  retirement, 
two  (ff  whom  founded  the  noble  families  of  to  divert  his  melancholy  with  building  a 
Holland  and  Ilchester.  It  was  reported  that  villa  at  Kingsgate,  between  Margate  and 
he  had  been  a  singing- boy  in  a  cathedral.  Broadstairs,  in  a  style  equally  expensive  and 
Walpole  says  he  was  a  footman;  and  the  fantastic,  from  which  he  made  visits  across 
late  Lord  Holland,  who  was  a  man  of  too  the  Channel  to  France  and  Italy.  He  also 
noble  a  nature  to  affect  ignorance  of  these  endeavored  to  get  some  comfort  out  of  a  few 
traditions,  candidly  owns  that  he  was  a  man  other  worthless  persons,  such  as  George 
of  “  very  humble  origin,”  Noble  families  Selwyn  and  Lord  March,  afterwards  Duu 
must  begin  with  somebody  ;  and  with  whom  of  Queensberry,  (‘‘  Old  Q,”)  gentlemen  who, 
could  the  new  one  have  better  begun  than  not  being  in  want  of  places,  had  abided  by 
with  this  stout  and  large-hearted  gentleman,  him.  But  all  would  not  do.  He  returned 
who,  after  doing  real  service  to  the  courts  in  home  and  died  at  Holland  House,  twenty 
which  he  rose,  and  founding  institutions  for  years  younger  than  his  father ;  and  he  was 
the  benefit  of  his  native  place,  closed  a  life  followed  in  less  than  a  month  by  his  wife, 
full  of  health,  activity,  and  success,  in  the  It  is  said  that  a  day  or  two  before  his  death, 
eighty-ninth ^ear  if  his  age?  George  Selwyn,  who  had  a  passion  for  see- 

Henry  Fox  was  as  full  of  vitality  as  his  ing  dead  bodies,  sent  to  ask  bow  he  was,  and 
father,  and  he  carried  the  stock  higher ;  but  whether  a  visit  would  be  welcome.  “  Oh, 
though  very  knowing,  he  was  not  so  wise,  by  all  means,”  said  Lord  Holland.  “  If  I 
and  Old  not  end  so  happily.  With  him  began  am  alive,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  George 
the  first  parliamentary  emulation  between  a  — and  I  know,  that  if  I  am  dead,  he  will  be 
Fox  and  a  Pitt,  which  so  curiously  descended  delighted  to  see  me.” 
to  their  sons.  Many  persons  now  living  A  curious  story  is  told  of  the  elopement 
remember  the  second  rivalry.  The  first  was  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  daughter,  Lady 
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Caroline  Lenox,  who  thus  speedily  followed 
her  husband  to  the  grave.  The  Duke  was 
a  grandson  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and 
both  he  and  the  Duchess  had  declined  to 
favor  the  suit  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  son  of  the 
equivocal  Sir  Stephen.  They  reckoned  on 
her  marrying  another  man  ;  and  an  evening 
was  appointed  on  which  the  gentleman  was 
to  be  formally  introduced  as  her  suitor.  Lady 
Caroline,  whose  affections  the  dashing  states¬ 
man  had  secretly  engaged,  was  at  her  wits’ 
end  to  know  how  to  baffle  this  interview. 
She  had  evaded  the  choice  of  the  family 
long  as  possible,  but  this  appointment  looked 
like  a  crisis.  The  gentleman  is  to  come  in 
the  evening:  the  lady  is  to  prepare  for  his 
reception  by  a  more  than  ordinary  attention 
to  her  toilet.  This  gives  her  the  cue  to  what 
is  to  be  done.  The  more  than  ordinary 
attention  is  paid ;  but  it  is  in  a  way  that 
renders  the  interview  impossible.  She  has 
cut  off  her  eyebrows.  How  can  she  be 
seen  by  anybody  in  such  a  trim  ?  The  in¬ 
dignation  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  is  great ; 
but  the  thing  is  manifestly  impossible.  She 
is  accordingly  left  to  herself  for  the  night ; 
she  has  perfected  her  plans  in  expectation  of 
that  result ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
when  next  her  parents  inquire  for  her,  she 
is  gone.  Nobody  can  6nd  her.  She  is  off 
for  Mr.  Fox. 

At  the  comer  of  Holland  House  Lane — 
the  lane  that  is  now  shut  up — is  a  public 
house,  the  Holland  Arms,  the  sign  of  which 
is  the  family  escutcheon.  The  supporters 
of  the  shield  are  a  couple  of  foxes,  and  in 
this  emblazonment  of  it — for  the  arms  in  the 
peerages  have  no  such  device — one  of  the 
foxes  bolds  a  rose  in  his  mouth.  The  rose 
is  the  cognizance  of  the  Richmond  family, 
and  is  possibly  an  allusion  to  the  stolen  bud. 

Lady  Caroline  appears  to  have  been  truly 
attached  to  her  husband.  Her  death  so  soon 
after  his  own  was  not  improbably  occasioned 
by  it ;  and  when  he  procured  her  the  title  of 
Baroness,  before  he  was  ennobled  himself, 
she  put  up  their  joint  coat  of  arms  in  the 
house,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen,  with  the 
motto  Re  e  Marito,  husband  ;)  as 

much  us  to  say,  that  she  derived  her  honors 
equally  from  Irath. 

But  the  Fox  family,  during  this  lord’s 
prosperity,  had  been  forced  to  suffer  what 
they  considered  a  degradation,  in  turn.  One 
of  the  amusements  in  Holland  House  was 
the  performance  of  plays.  It  had  formerly 
been  a  court  custom,  as  it  now  is  again ;  but 
Queen  Elizabeth,  like  Queen  Victoria,  had 
the  plays  performed  by  professional  actors. 


Among  those  actors,  in  the  days  of  the  Tu¬ 
dors  and  Stuarts,  were  children ;  and  hence 
children  in  private  life  subsequently  figured 
sometimes  as  amateurs.  We  have  mentioned 
a  picture  in  Holland  House,  by  Hogarth, 
representing  the  performance  of  a  play  of 
Dryden  by  children,  one  of  whom  was  a 
rand-niece  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  the 
anuary  of  the  year  IVSI,  Horace  Walpole 
was  present  at  a  performance  of  this  kind  in 
Holland  House,  which  greatly  entertained 
him.  But  the  account  of  it  had  better  be 
given  in  his  own  words : 

“  I  was  excessively  amused  [says  he]  on 
Tuesday  night.  There  was  a  play  at  Hol¬ 
land  House,  acted  by  children ;  not  all  child¬ 
ren,  for  Lady  Sarah  Lenox  and  Lady  Susan 
Strangeways  played  the  women.  It  was 
Jane  Shore.  Mr.  Price,  Lord  Barrington’s 
nephew,  was  Oloster,  and  acted  better  than 
three  parts  of  the  comedians;  Charles  Fox, 
Hastings ;  a  little  Nicholas,  who  spoke  well, 
Belmour ;  Lord  Ofuly,  Lord  Ashbroke,  and 
other  boys,  did  the  rest.  But  the  two  girls 
were  delightful,  and  acted  with  so  much  na¬ 
ture  and  simplicity,  that  they  appeared  the 
very  things  they  represented.  Lady  Sarah 
was  more  beautiful  than  you  can  conceive, 
and  her  very  awkwardness  gave  an  air  of 
truth  to  the  shame  of  the  part  and  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  time,  which  was  kept  up  by  her 
dress,  taken  out  of  Montfau^on.  Lady 
Susan  was  dressed  from  Jane  Seymour;  and 
all  the  parts  were  clothed  in  ancient  habits, 
and  with  the  most  minute  propriety.  When 
Lady  Sarah  was  in  white,  with  her  hair 
about  her  ears,  and  on  the  ground,  no  Mag¬ 
dalen  by  Correggio  was  half  so  lovely  and 
expressive.  You  would  have  been  charmed, 
too,  with  seeing  Mrs.  Fox’s  little  boy  of  six 
years  old,  who  is  beautiful,  and  acted  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  dressed  in  lawn  sleeves  and 
with  a  square  cap.  They  inserted  two  lines  for 
him,  which  he  could  hardly  speak  plainly.” 
(This  little  boy  died  a  general  in  the  year 
1811.) 

So  far,  so  good ;  and  Horace  Walpole  is 
enchanted  with  young  ladies  who  act  plays. 
But  young  ladies  who  act  plays  are  apt  to 
become  enchanted  with  actors;  and  three 
years  after  this  performance  of  Jane  Shore, 
a  catastrophe  occurs  at  Ilchester  House, 
which  makes  Horace  vituperate  such  en¬ 
chantments  as  loudly  as  if  he  had  never 
encouraged  them.  O’Brien,  a  veritable  actor 
at  the  public  theatres,  runs  away  with  the 
noble  friend  of  Jane  Shore,  the  charming 
Lady  Susan ;  and  the  Foxes,  and  the  Wal¬ 
poles,  and  all  other  admirers  of  amateur  per- 
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formances,  are  in  despair ;  not  excepting,  of 
course,  the  runner  away  with  the  Duke’s 
daughter.  Horace,  forgetting  what  he  had 
said  of  Sir  Stephen,  or  perhaps  calling  it  des¬ 
perately  to  mind,  declares  that  it  would  have 
been  better  had  the  man  been  a  footman, 
because  an  actor  is  so  well  known,  that  there 
is  no  smuggling  him  in  among  gentlefolk. 
The  worst  of  it  was,  that  Horace  had  not  only 
been  loud  in  praise  of  the  young  lady’s  the¬ 
atricals,  but  had  eulogized  this  very  O’Brien 
as  a  better  representative  of  men  of  fashion 
than  Garrick  himself.  Perhaps  it  was  his 
eulogy  that  made  the  lady  fall  in  love.  And 
O’Brien  was  really  a  distinguished  actor,  and 
probably  as  much  of  a  gentleman  off  the 
stage  as  on  it.  Nay,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
doubt  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  legi¬ 
timacy  of  Horace  himself,  (who  is  suspected 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Carr,  Lord  Hervey,) 
the  player  may  even  have  come  of  a  better 
house  than  a  Walpole ;  for  the  Walpoles, 
though  of  an  ancient,  were  but  of  a  country 
gentleman  stock ;  whereas,  the  name  of 
O’Brien  is  held  to  be  a  voucher  for  a  man’s 
coming  of  a  race  royal.  We  do  not  mean 
by  these  remarks  to  advocate  intermar¬ 
riages  between  different  ranks.  There  is 
well-founded  objection  to  them  in  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  education  and  manners,  and  the 
discord  which  is  likely  to  ensue  on  all  sides. 
But  their  general  unadvisedness  must  not 
render  us  unjust  to  exceptions.  An  Earl  of 
Derby  some  time  afterwards  was  thought  to 
have  married  good-breeding  itself  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Miss  Farren  the  actress  ;  and  though 
Mr.  O’Brien,  instead  of  being  smuggled  in 
among  the  gentlefolk  whom  he  so  well  repre¬ 
sented,  was  got  off  with  his  wife  to  America, 
their  after-lives  are  recorded  as  having  been 
equally  happy  and  respectable.  Lady  Susan, 
after  all,  made  a  belter  match  of  it  with  her 
actor  than  Lady  Sarah — who  married  Sir 
Charles  Bunbury,  from  whom  she  was  after¬ 
wards  divorced — with  her  baronet. 

So  much  for  the  plays  in  Holland  House, 
and  the  vicissitudes  in  the  marriages  of  the 
Foxes. 

Stephen,  second  Lord  Holland,  though  by 
no  means  destitute  of  natural  abilities  or 
vivacity,  appears  to^have  bad  in  his  composi¬ 
tion  too  great  a  predominance  of  the  animal 
nature  over  the  spiritual.  Hence  an  apo¬ 
plectic  tendency,  which  took  him  off  at  the 
age  of  nine-and-twenty. 

But  Stephen  had  a  brother,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  Charles  James  Fox,  the  “man  of 
the  people,”  who,  however  he  may  have  in¬ 
dulged  himself  in  the  same  way,  had  life 


enough  in  him  to  keep  him  wide  awake  (and 
others  too)  for  nearly  twice  the  time.  In¬ 
deed,  he  may  be  said,  during  his  youth,  to 
have  had  too  much  life  ;  more  animal  vitality 
in  him,  and  robustness  of  body  to  bear  it  out, 
than  he  well  knew  what  to  do  with.  And 
his  father  is  said  to  have  encouraged  it  by 
never  thwarting  his  will  in  any  thing.  Thus, 
the  boy  expressing  a  desire  one  day  to 
“  smash  a  watch,”  the  father,  after  ascertain¬ 
ing  that  the  little  gentleman  did  positively 
feel  such  a  desire,  and  w  as  not  disposed  to 
gvye  it  up,  said,  “Well,  if  you  must,  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  must and  the  watch  was  smashed. 
Another  time,  having  been  promised  that  he 
should  see  a  portion  of  the  wall  pulled  down, 
and  the  demolition  having  taken  place  while 
he  was  absent,  and  a  new  portion  supplied, 
the  latter  itself  was  pulled  down,  in  order 
that  the  father’s  promise  might  be  kept,  and 
the  boy  not  disappointed.  The  keeping  of 
the  promise  was  excellent,  and  the  wall  well 
sacrificed ;  but  not  so  the  watch  ;  and  much 
less  the  guineas  with  which  -his  father  is  ab¬ 
solutely  said  to  have  tempted  him  to  the 
gaming-table,  out  of  a  foolish  desire  to  see 
the  boy  employed  like  himself !  Habits  en¬ 
sued  which  became  alarming  to  the  old  game¬ 
ster  himself,  and  which  impeded  the  rise, 
injured  the  reputation,  and  finally  nullified 
the  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  son,  which 
was  borne  away  from  him  by  the  inferior  but 
more  decorous  nature  of  Pitt. 

Fox  was  a  great  lesson  as  to  what  is  good 
and  what  is  bad  in  fatherly  indulgence.  All 
that  was  good  in  him  it  made  better ;  all 
that  was  bad  it  made  worse.  And  it  would 
have  made  it  worse  still,  had  not  the  good 
luckily  preponderated,  and  thus  made  the 
best  at  last  even  of  the  bad.  Charles  was 
to  have  his  way  as  a  child ;  so  he  smashed 
watches.  He  was  to  have  his  way  as  a 
youth ;  so  he  gambled  and  was  dissolute.  He 
was  to  have  his  way  as  a  man  ;  so  he  must 
be  in  Parliament,  and  get  power,  and  vote  as 
his  father  did,  on  the  Tory  side,  because  his 
father  had  indulged  him,  and  he  must  in¬ 
dulge  his  father.  But  his  father  died,  and 
then  the  lore  of  sincerity  which  had  been 
taught  him  as  a  bravery  and  a  predominance, 
was  encouraged  to  break  forth  by  the  galling 
of  his  political  trammels ;  and  though  he 
could  not  refuse  his  passions  their  indulgence, 
till  friends  rescued  him  from  insolvency,  and 
thus  piqued  his  gratitude  into  amendment, 
that  very  circumstance  tended  to  show  that 
he  added  strength  and  largeness  of  heart  to 
his  father’s  softness ;  for  the  spoiled  child 
and  reckless  gamester  finally  settled  down 
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as  a  representative  of  a  nobler  age  that  was 
coining,  and  was  the  charm  in  private  of  all 
who  admired  simplicity  of  manners  and  the 
perfection  of  good  sense.  Apart  from  this 
love  of  truth,  we  do  not  take  him,  in  any  re¬ 
spect,  to  have  been  profound,  or  to  have 
seen  beyond  the  next  generation.  What  was 
greatest  in  Charles  Fox  was  his  freedom 
from  nonsense,  pettiness,  and  pretension.  He 
could  by  no  means  admit  that  greater  was 
smaller,  or  the  rights  of  the  American  and 
French  nations  inferior  to  those  of  their 
princes.  He  envied  no  man  his  good  quali¬ 
ties  ;  felt  under  no  necessity  of  considering  his 
dignity  with  young  or  old ;  thought  humani¬ 
ty  at  large  superior  to  any  particular  forms 
of  it ;  and  in  becoming  its  representative  in 
circles  which  would  have  conceded  such  a 
privilege  to  none  but  .a  man  of  birth,  enabled 
them  to  feel  how  charming  it  was. 

The  spoiled  child  prevailed  so  long  in  the 
life  of  Fox,  and  to  ail  appearance  so  irreme¬ 
diably,  that  accounts  of  him  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  seem  hardly  recording  the  same  man. 

To  give  instances,  in  as  few  words  as  pos¬ 
sible.  We  have  seen  the  smashing  of  the 
watch. 

When  a  youth  he  was  a  great  admirer  of 

Peerages  and  ribbons ;  and  on  bis  return  from 
is  6rst  visit  to  the  Continent  he  appeared  in 
red-heeled  shoes,  and  a  feather  in  his  hat — 
the  greatest  fopperies  of  the  day. 

His  father  paid  a  hundred  and  forty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  for  his  gaming  debts. 

He  took  to  the  other  extreme  in  dress,  and 
became  as  slovenly  as  he  had  been  foppish. 

On  coming  into  office  he  showed  that  he 
could  be  as  industrious  as  he  had  been  idle. 

Whenever  he  was  in  office  he  never  touch¬ 
ed  a  card ;  and  when  his  political  friends,  out 
of  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  his  public  ser¬ 
vices,  finally  paid  his  debts,  and  made  him 
easy  for  life,  he  left  off  play  entirely. 

He  dressed  decently  and  simply,  and  set¬ 
tled  down  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  into 
the  domestic  husband,  the  reader  of  books, 
and  the  lover  of  country  retirement,  from 
which  he  could  not  bear  to  be  absent  for  a 
day. 

In  Holland  House  Fox  passed  his  boyhood 
and  part  of  his  youth.  He  is  not  much  as¬ 
sociated  with  it  otherwise,  except  as  a  name. 
He  and  a  friend  one  day,  without  a  penny  in 
thei^  pockets,  walked  thither  from  Oxford,  a 
distance  of  fifty-six  miles  ;  for  the ’purpose, 
we  suppose,  of  getting  a  supply.  They  re¬ 
solved  to  do  it  without  stopping  on  the  road  ; 
but  the  day  was  hot ;  an  alehouse  became 
irresistible  ;  and  on  arriving  at  their  journey’s 


end,  Charles  thus  addressed  his  father,  who 
was  drinking  his  coffee :  **  You  must  send 
half  a  guinea  or  a  guinea,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  the  alehouse-keeper  at  Nettlebed,  to 
redeem  the  gold  watch  you  gave  me  some 
years  ago,  and  which  I  have  left  in  pawn 
there  for  a  pot  of  porter.” 

A  little  before  be  died,  at  fifty  eight  years 
of  age,  of  a  dropsy,  he  drove  several  times 
with  his  wife  to  Holland  House,  and  looked 
about  the  grounds  with  a  melancholy  ten¬ 
derness. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  great  celebrity  of 
Charles  Fox,  and  that  of  Addison  himself, 
the  man  who  has  drawn  the  greatest  atten¬ 
tion  to  Holland  House,  if  not  in  his  own  per¬ 
son,  yet  certainly  by  the  effect  of  his  personal 
qualities  and  attainments  upon  other  people, 
was  Fox’s  nephew,  the  late  Lord  Holland, 
Henry  Richard,  third  of  the  title.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  title  before  he  was  a  year  old ; 
rescued  the  old  mansion  from  ruin,  ns  before 
noticed  ;  and  with  allowance  for  visits  to  the 
Continent,  and  occasional  residence  in  town, 
may  be  said  to  have  passed  his  whole  life  in 
it,  between  enjoyment  of  his  books  and  hos¬ 
pitalities  to  wits  and  worthies  of  all  parties. 

Lord  Holland  was  a  man  of  elegant  litera¬ 
ture,  of  liberal  politics,  and  great  benevolence. 
Travelling  like  other  young  noblemen  on  the 
Continent,  but  extending  bis  acquaintance 
with  it  beyond  most  of  them,  and  going  into 
Spain,  his  inclinations  became  directed  to  the 
writers  of  that  country,  and  his  feelings 
deeply  interested  in  their  political  struggles. 
The  consequence  was  a  woik  in  two  volumes, 
containing  the  lives  of  Lope  de  Vega  and 
Guillen  de  Castro,  a  translation  of  three  Spa¬ 
nish  comedies,  and  the  most  hospitable  and 
generous  services  to  the  patriots  who  suffered 
exile  in  the  cause  of  their  country’s  freedom. 
The  comedies  we  have  never  seen.  The  lives, 
though  not  profound,  (for  he  was  educated 
in  a  school  of  criticism  anterior  to  that  of 
Coleridge  and  the  Germans,)  are  excellent 
as  far  as  they  go,  written  with  classical  cor¬ 
rectness,  and  mil  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
judicious  remarks.  How  he  formed  that 
unbounded  admiration  of  Bonaparte  which 
has  lately  transpired  in  his  posthumous  Re¬ 
collections  of  Foreign  Courts,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  The  admiration,  we  have  no  doubt,  was 
driven  into  inconsistency  by  the  hypocrisy 
and  broken  promises  of  Bonaparte’s  enemies, 
and  kings  and  ministers  who  pretended  to 
oppose  him  in  behalf  of  freedom.  Privately 
the  late  Lord  Holland  will  be  remembered 
only  for  his  benevolence,  and  for  the  great 
increase  of  pleasant  associations  which  he  has 
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given  to  Holland  House  ;  publicly,  there  is 
one  reigning  circumstance  in  his  career,  which 
will  procure  him  a  niche  in  the  parliament¬ 
ary  history  of  his  times,  equally  unique  and 
beautiful — and  that  is,  that  whenever  a  mea¬ 
sure  was  carried  through  the  House  of  Lords 
which  was  not  of  a  just  or  generous  nature. 
Lord  Holland’s  Protest”  against  it  was  sure 
to  be  placed  upon  the  records.  There  is  a 
book  of  his  also,  which  will  live ;  another 
posthumous  work,  entitled  Reminiscences  of 
the  Whig  Party.  It  is  written,  not  only  with 
correctness  and  elegance,  but  with  a  charm¬ 


ing  mixture  of  acuteness  and  good-nature — of 
the  sharp  and  the  sweet — the  true  “  pine¬ 
apple  flavor and  contains  some  masterly 
portraitures  of  character. 

Lord  Holland  had  a  constitutional  tenden¬ 
cy  to  gout,  which,  until  he  was  married,  he 
kept  under  by  hard  riding  and  hunting. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  his 
gout  conspired  with  his  love  of  books  to  ren¬ 
der  him  less  and  less  active,  until  at  last  he 
became  wholly  confined  to  his  chair,  and 
the  disease  killed  him  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven. 


From  the  Qaarterljr  Bevicw. 

THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE.* 


The  present  aspect  of  affairs  in  Europe  gives 
the  British  public  a  strong  interest  in  measur¬ 
ing  the  forces  and  the  energy  of  the  great 
antagonist  whose  duplicity  and  aggression  call 
forth  the  fleets  and  armies  of  England  to  bat¬ 
tle  after  an  unbroken  peace  of  forty  years. 
Supported  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
country,  and  by  the  assent  of  the  most  con- 
EQ^vative  slates  of  Europe — by  the  court  of 
Vienna,  as  well  as  by  that  of  Paris — England 
presents  herself  once  more  in  arms,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  combination  scarcely  less  formida¬ 
ble  than  that  which  established  the  peace  of 
Europe  on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis  in  1815. 
Yet  it  has  seldom  happened  to  any  nation  to 

*  1.  Etudt*  tur  la  Situation  inUrieure,  la  Vie 
nationale,  et  lee  Inetilutione  ruralee  de  la  Rueeie. 
Par  le  Baron  Auguate  de  Ilaxthaasen.  8d  volnme. 
Berlin,  1653. 

2.  I%e  Skoree  of  the  Black  Sea.  By  Lawrence 
Oliphant,  £>q.  Edinburgh,  1858. 

8.  7%e  Rueeiane  of  the  South.  (Traveller’s  li¬ 
brary.)  By  Shirley  Brook^  Eeq.  London,  1854. 

4.  La  Rueeie  eontemporaine.  Par  L.  Leouzon  le 
Doc.  Paris,  1858. 

6.  Der  Rueeieeh  Turkieehe  Feldxug  tn  der  Euro- 

fuechen  Turkei  1828  und  1829.  Dargestellt  durch 
reiherm  von  Moltke.  Berlin,  1846. 

6.  The  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Shafteebury  in  the 
Houeeof  Lorde  on  Friday,  March  10,  on  the  Mani- 
feeio  of  the  Emperor  of  Ruetia.  London,  1854. 


engage  in  hostilities  with  a  foreign  power 
whose  real  strength  and  resources  are  so  im 
perfectly  known.  No  other  empire  but  that 
of  Russia  ever  succeeded  in  keeping  so  vast 
a  portion  of  the  globe  a  secret  and  a  mystery 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  We  know  that  she 
possesses  territories  wider  than  the  realms  of 
Tamerlane ;  we  are  told  that  the  troops  under 
her  banners  are  as  countless  as  the  hosts  that 
followed  Napoleon  when  he  was  the  master 
of  Europe.  But  so  little  can  be  added  with 
certainty  to  these  facts,  that  we  alternately 
hear  the  power  o(  Russia  described  as  the 
scourge  and  terror  of  Europe,  or  as  a  public 
imposture,  to  be  crumpled  up  by  the  moun- 
te^nks  of  the  hustings.  The  events  of  the 
coming  year  will  determine  with  greater  ac¬ 
curacy  the  truth  of  these  conflicting  state¬ 
ments.  Already  we  have  seen  that  in  diplo¬ 
matic  warfare  the  boasted  influence  of  Russia 
even  over  her  nearest  allies  is  no  match  for  the 
straightforward  vigilance  and  honest  resolu¬ 
tion  of  England  in  a  just  and  legal  cause. 
Nor  do  we  anticipate  greater  success  for  the 
military  and  naval  power  of  the  Russian  em¬ 
pire.  The  true  source  of  national  greatness, 
in  a  contest  like  that  in  which  we  are  about 
to  engage,  lies  in  the  social  condition  and  poli¬ 
tical  institutions  of  an  empire,  since  they  sup- 
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ply  that  vi^or  and  bottom  by  which  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  military  power  can  alone  be  sustained. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  these  questions  that  we 
propose  at  this  time  to  direct  our  attention  ; 
and  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the  works 
now  before  us  the  tliird  volume  of  Baron  von 
Haxthausen’s  elaborate  survey  of  the  social 
condition  of  Russia,  although  the  former  vo¬ 
lumes  of  this  publication  have  already  been 
noticed  at  some  length  in  this  Journal.  But, 
upon  the  whole,  this  book  is,  in  spite  of  its 
partiality  and  its  defects,  the  most  complete 
account  we  have  met  with  of  the  condition 
and  resources  of  the  Russian  empire,  and 
more  especially  of  the  peculiar  institutions  and 
character  of  the  Russian  people.  Although 
the  Baron  more  than  once  expresses  surprise 
in  the  course  of  his  labors  that  no  natural- 
born  Russian  should  have  attempted  the  task 
which  be  has  executed,  he  supplies  this  de6- 
ciency  by  a  warmth  of  Russian  feeling  which 
is  not  common  to  the  west  of  the  Vistula, 
^e  assures  us  that  he  spent  his  time  in  Mos¬ 
cow  with  the  cream  of  Muscovites,  and  drank 
his  notions  of  Russian  policy  and  administra¬ 
tion  from  the  well  of  Russia  undefiled.  His 
work  is,  in  fact,  an  elaborate  panegyric  on  the 
empire  and  the  people  of  Russia  ;  and  though 
we  are  not  displeased  to  learn  all  that  can  be 
said  on  this  subject  by  so  favorable  a  witness, 
we  are  not  very  powerfully  affected  by  the 
picture  he  attempts  to  draw  of  the  strength 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  broad  pro|)ositions  for  which 
our  author  contends  are  regarded  in  Russia 
as  fundamental  truths,  and  are  supposed  to 
establish  a  sort  of  superiority  and  ascendancy 
in  the  political  relations  of  the  empire  over 
other  nations.  No  such  propositions  can,  in 
our  judgment,  be  consistently  maintained. 
They  are  unsupported  by  facts,  and  they  will 
not  sustain  argument.  Tliey  are  the  offspring 
of  a  state  of  society  in  which  public  discus¬ 
sion  is  unknown ;  and  whenever  Russian  insti¬ 
tutions  are  brought  into  more  direct  contrast 
or  connection  with  those  of  Europe,  we  have 
very  little  doubt  that  the  superstitious  vene¬ 
ration  of  their  admirers,  and  the  exaggerated 
apprehensions  of  many  of  their  antagonists, 
will  be  alike  dispelled. 

According  to  Baron  von  Haxthausen,  the 
historical  mission  of  the  Russians  is  to  serve 
as  mediators  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
to  transmit  to  the  East  the  civilization  of  the 
West.”  He  compares  the  position  of  the 
Russian  empire  to  that  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  was  assisted 
by  the  universal  dominion  of  the  imperial 
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power  of  Constantine  and  Justinian.  He  con¬ 
tends  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  the  Russian  empire 
does  really  represent  the  Empire  of  the 
East,  and  the  Russian  Church  the  Church  of 
the  ^st.  And  he  attempts  to  show  that  the 
political  and  military  organization  of  the  em¬ 
pire  are  precisely  the  conditions  requisite  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  position  and  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  these  designs.  We  shall  exa¬ 
mine,  with  the  assistance  of  this  author  and 
of  one  or  two  other  witnesses,  the  accuracy 
of  these  startling  propositions ;  and  we  think 
it  may  be  shown  that  Russia  is  as  ill  prepared 
to  transmit  to  the  East  the  civilization  of  Eu¬ 
rope  as  she  is  to  crush  the  liberties  of  Europe 
by  the  barbaric  hordes  of  the  East.  Her  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  are  still  Asiatic, 
and  the  efforts  she  has  made  to  engraft  her 
influence  on  the  ancient  states  of  Europe 
have  borne  only  crude  and  imperfect  fruit. 

The  primary  condition  of  the  political  and 
social  institutions  of  Russia  is  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  which  pervades  all  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  people  to  the  state,  in  domestic 
life,  and  even  in  the  avocations  of  daily  busi¬ 
ness.  Military  organization  is  the  form  in 
which  this  passive  obt'dience  of  the  nation  has 
been  armed  for  the  purposes  of  aggression  or 
of  defence.  To  this  principle  every  institution 
or  usage  of  the  country  seems  to  be  referred 
or  resolved. 

The  feeling  of  the  Russians  is  not  so  much  one 
of  deep  attachment  to  their  country  as  of  ardent 
patriotism.  Ttieir  country,  the  country  of  their 
ancestors,  the  Holy  Russia,  the  people  fraternally 
united  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Czar,  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  faith,  the  ancient  and  sacred  monuments 
of  the  realm,  the  tombs  of  tlieir  forefat hers-»al I 
form  a  whole  which  excites  and  enraptures  the 
mind  of  the  Russians.  They  consider  their  coun¬ 
try  as  a  sort  of  kinsman.^hip  to  which  they  address 
the  terms  of  familiar  endearment.  God,  the  Czar, 
and  the  priest.are  all  called‘*Father,” — the  Church 
is  their  “.Mother,”  and  the  empire  is  always  called 
“  Holy  Mother  Russia."  The  capital  of  the  em¬ 
pire  is  “  Holy  Mother  Moscow,”  and  the  Volga 
“Mother  Volga,”  Even  the  high  road  from  Mos¬ 
cow  to  Vladimir  is  called  *'  our  dear  mother  the 
high  road  to  Vladimir.”  But  above  all,  .Moscow, 
the  holy  mother  of  the  land,  is  the  centre  of  Rus¬ 
sian  history  and  tradition,  to  which  all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  empire  devote  their  love  and  venera¬ 
tion.  Every  Russian  entertains  all  bis  life  long 
the  desire  to  visit  one  day  the  great  city,  to  see 
the  towers  of  its  holy  churches,  and  to  pray  on 
the  tombs  of  the  patron  saints  of  Russia.  “  Mo¬ 
ther  Moscow”  has  always  suffered  and  given  her 
blood  for  Russia,  as  all  the  Russian  people  are 
ready  to  do  for  her. — p.  151. 

Such  is  the  national  sentiment  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  but  their  social  unity  must  be  described 
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in  greater  detail.  We  insert,  in  a  note,  a  cor¬ 
rect  table*  of  the  population  and  extent  of  the 
empire,  which  may  aerre  to  elucidate  the  Ba¬ 
ron’s  remarks  : 

More  than  a  hundred  peoples,  speaking  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  idioms,  inhabit  the  surface  of  the 
Russian  empire.  But  almost  all  these  peoples  are 
scattered  along  its  frontiers.  The  whole  interior 
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is  inhabited  by  one  sole  race,  that  of  the  Russians 
proper.  The  Russian  race  alone  consists  of  about 
50,000,000  souls,  whilst  all  the  other  tribes  of  the 
empire  put  together  do  not  exceed  15,000,000. 

No  other  state  in  Europe  possesses  so  numerous 
a  population  belonging  to  one  nation.  Even 
France  contains  but  32,000,000  of  Frenchmen  out 
of  35,000,000  or  36,000,000  of  inhabitants;  and 
Great  Britain  about  19,000,000  of  Englishmen  out 


*  Area  and  Population  of  the  Ruoeian  Empire. 


Nsturai  Divisions.  | 

Area 

in  biclish 
Square  Miles. 

Population  in 

Mean 

Population 
in  1S62,  per 
Square  Mile. 

184S. 

isaa. 

Great  Rnssia .... 

328,781 

19,220,900 

20.403,371 

62- 

Little  Russia .... 

150,141 

11,093,400  • 

11,775,865 

78-4 

New  Russia  .... 

96.636 

3,070,700 

3,259,612 

33-7 

White  Russia .... 

70.399 

2,767,200 

2,937,436 

41-7 

Western  Provinces 

47,076 

2,704,300 

2,870,667 

609 

Baltic  Provinces  . 

36,616 

1,669,800 

1,761,907 

48-1 

Northern  Provinces 

636,226 

1,338,300 

1,420,629 

2-6 

Ural  Provinces 

447,788 

10,146,000 

10,770,181 

24- 

Comack  Districts  . 

123,776 

1,089,700 

1,156,736 

9-3 

Poland . 

49,230 

4,857,700 

5.156,543 

104-7 

Finland . 

136,808 

1,412,315 

1,499,199 

11- 

Total  in  Europe 

2,022,477 

59,360,315 

63,012,146 

31-1 

Cancasian  Provinces 

86,578 

2,850,000 

2,850,000 

32-8 

West  Siberia  .... 

2,681,147 

3,500,000 

3,500.000 

1-3 

East  Siberia  .... 

2,122.000 

237,000 

237,000 

•11 

American  Possessions  . 

• 

371,350 

.  61,000 

61,000 

•16 

Total  Extra  European  . 

• 

6,261,075 

6,648,000 

1  6.648,000 

1  1-26 

Totals  .... 

• 

7,283,562 

66,208,315 

69,660,146 

9-5 

In  respect  to  Race,  the  population  of  the  Russian  Empire  may  be  classed  approximately,  as  follows  : — 


Sarmatian  Race. 


f  ^Brin^'*^  j  Lithuanians  and  Letts 
I  BrlnS  I  and  Illyrians 


49,000,000 ) 
600,000  V 
6500,000 ) 


2,000,000 

56,000,000 


68,000,000 

Germans .  .660,000 

Dacian  Romans .  750,000 

Tshuds .  8,400,000 

Tartars .  2,160,000 

Mongols .  250,000 

Mun^us .  100,000 

Hyperborean  Races .  200,000 

Caucasian  Tribes .  2,760,000 

Greeks  .  .  ' .  70.000 

Jews . 1,60^000 

Gipsies  .  > .  39,800 

MiKellan^ons .  60,000  12,000,000 


Total .  70,000,000 

In  respect  to  religion,  there  are  probably  in  the  Russian  Empire  60,000,000  belonging  to  the  so-called 
Oreek  Church,  (L  e.  Byzantine  Catholics;)  about  7,000,000  Roman  ^tholies^  (chiefly  Poles;)  and 
upwards  of  8,0<M,000  Protestants,  (Germans  and  Tshiida) 

Belative  proportion  of  the  dominant  race  to  the  other  races  in  the  Russian  dominions ; — Slars  to 
Ron-Slavs,  as  29  to  6,  or  4.8  to  1:  Russians  to  non-Russians,  as  7  to  3,  or  2.8  to  1. 
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of  30,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The  German  na¬ 
tion  only,  if  we  reckon  in  it  the  Dutch  and  Flem¬ 
ings,  approaches  the  nnmbera  of  the  Russian  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  Germany  is  far  from  having  any  organ¬ 
ized  political  union,  and  is  more  divided  into  petty 
states  than  any  other  nation.  Russia  presents  a 
different  aspect ;  it  has  all  the  signs  of  compact 
nationality.  The  36,000,000  inhabitants  of  Great 
Russia  speak  identically  the  same  language,  from 
the  highest  classes  to  the  lowest,  from  the  Empe¬ 
ror  to  the  peasant.  The  dialects  of  the  White 
Russians  and  of  7,000,000  of  Little-  Russians  is 
slightly  different,  but  still  comprehensible.  To 
tills  complete  unity  of  language  must  be  added, 
among  the  Great  Russians,  the  mo.st  surprising 
uniformity  of  manners  and  customs.  Whilst  Ger¬ 
many  presents  on  this  score  an  infinite  variety  of 
local  distinctions,  the  uniformity  of  the  whole  of 
Great  Russia  is  absolute ;  and  though  this  mono¬ 
tony  is  not  poetical,  it  greatly  increases  the  politi¬ 
cal  strength  of  the  country.  (?) 

Another  still  more  important  element  of  politi¬ 
cal  strength  is  the  unity  of  the  Russian  Church. 
This  unity  is  complete  amongst  the  Little  Rus¬ 
sians  and  Ruthenians,  a  few  of  the  latter  only 
being  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Great  Russians  are  divided  by  a  schism,  but 
the  Staroverzi  (or  members  of  the  old  faith)  have 
seceded  from  the  Established  Church,  not  on  the 
grounds  of  doctrine,  but  of  ceremonial  usages. 

Although  the  first  Russian  empire,  which  was 
governed  by  Rurik,  was  founded  by  Normans,  (the 
Varangians,)  who  must  have  introduced  into  Rus¬ 
sia  the  fundamental  Germanic  institutions  and  the 
principles  of  the  feudal  system,  this  system  never 
took  root  amongst  the  Sclavonian  population.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  popular  institutions  of  Russia 
assumed  the  patriarchal  character,  which  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  the  Sclavonian  race,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  Russian  people,  which  in  this  respect 
dosely  resemb!e$  the  ancient  nations  of  the  Ecut. 
The  social  organization  of  Russia  forms  in  all  its 
relations  and  degrees  an  uninterrupted  scale  of 
hierarchy,  every  step  of  which  rests  on  some  patri¬ 
archal  power.  The  father  is  the  absolute  sov¬ 
ereign  of  the  family,  which  cannot  exist  without 
him.  If  the  father  dies,  the  eldest  son  takes  his 

K'  e  and  exercises  the  full  paternal  authority. 

property  of  the  family  is  common  to  all  the 
males  belonging  to  it,  but  the  father  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative  can  alone  dispose  of  it.  Next  comes  the 
village  or  township,  which  is  like  an  enlarged 
family,  governed  by  an  elected  father  or  staro^t. 
Thisstarost  is  elected  for  three  years.  His  power 
is  absolute,  and  he  is  obeyed  without  restriction. 
Again :  all  the  inhabited  and  cultivated  lands  of 
the  village  are  held  in  common  as  undivided  prop¬ 
erty.  No  portion  is  ceded  as  private  property. 
The  starost  divides  the  fruits  or  profits  of  the 
whole  amongst  them.  So,  again,  all  these  villages 
or  townships  form  the  nation;  a  nation  of  men  equal 
among  themselves,  and  equally  subject  to  the  chief 
of  the  empite  and  the  race — the  Czar.  The  au- 
thority  of  the  Czar  is  absolute,  like  the  obedience 
of  his  subjects.  Any  restriction  on  the  authority 
of  the  Czar  appears  to  a  true  Russian  as  a 
monstrous  contradiction.  **  Who  can  limit  the 


power  or  the  rights  of  a  father  ?”  says  the  Russian ; 
“he  holds  them,  not  from  us,  who  are  his  child¬ 
ren,  nor  from  any  man,  but  from  Go«l,  to  whom  he 
will  one  day  answer  for  them.”  The  mere  form 
of  word.s,  ”  It  is  ordered,”  has  a  magical  effect  on 
the  Russians.  They  pay  the  same  respect  to  the 
agents  of  the  government,  whom  they  regard  as 
the  servants  of  the  Czar,  and  to  all  their  superi¬ 
ors.  But  their  obedience  is  patriarchal,  not  ser¬ 
vile.  Even  the  mode  of  address  conveys  this 
meaning.  A  Russian  calls  batwunehka little 
papa — not  only  his  father  or  any  old  man,  but  the 
starost,  or  any  of  his  superiors.  The  Emperor 
himself  is  never  addressed  by  the  people  by  any 
other  name.  An  old  serf  will  call  his  master 
“  little  papa,”  even  though  he  should  be  a  child 
of  ten  years  old. — p.  217. 

And  again  : —  » 

In  Russia  there  is  no  national  or  domestic  asso¬ 
ciation  which  has  not  its  centre,  its  unity,  its  chief, 
its  father,  its  master.  Achief  is  absolutely  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  existence  of  Russians.  They  choose 
another  father  when  they  lose  theirown.  Tlie  starost 
is  elected  to  be  unconditionally  obeyed.  This  must 
be  well  understood  in  order  to  comprehend  the  true 
position  of  the  Czar.  The  Russian  nation  is  like 
a  hive  of  bees,  which  absolutely  require  a  queen- 
bee.  In  Russia  the  Czar  is  not  the  delegate  of 
the  people,  nor  the  first  servant  of  the  state,  nor  the 
legal  ow  ner  of  the  soil,  nor  even  a  sovereign  by  the 
grace  of  God.  He  is  at  once  the  unity,  the  chief, 
and  the  father  of  his  people.  He  does  not  govern 
by  right  of  office,  but,  as  it  were,  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  recognized  by  the  whole  nation.  This  feel¬ 
ing  is  as  natural  to  the  whole  population  as  that 
of  their  own  existence,  insomuch  that  the  Czar 
can  never  do  wrong.  Whatever  happens,  the 
people  always  think  him  right.  Any  restriction 
on  his  power,  even  to  the  extent  of  one  of  the 
German  Diets,  would  be  con.sidered  in  Russia  an 
absurd  chimera.  The  Czar  Ivan  IV.  committed 
the  most  cruel  actions,  but  the  people  remained 
faithful  to  him,  and  loved  him  all  the  more.  To 
this  day  he  i.s  the  hero  of  the  popular  ballads  and 
legends  of  the  country.  When  the  Czar  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  weary  of  governing,  sought  to  abdi¬ 
cate,  the  Russians  flung  themselves  at  his  feet  to 
entreat  him  to  remain  on  the  throne. — p.  163. 

Where  society  is  founded  on  this  simple 
principle,  we  have  not  far  to  look  for  the 
type  of  authority ;  and  M.  de  Ilaxthausen 
has  not  the  false  modesty  to  conceal  for  one 
moment  that  the  Russian  army  is  led  to  bat¬ 
tle  and  the  Russian  people  bent  to  obedience 
by  the  cudgel : 

Amongst  the  Great  Russians  every  form  of 
social  authority  causes  itself  to  be  respected  by 
blows,  which,  however,  have  not  the  smallest  bad 
effect  on  the  affections  or  on  friendship.  Everybody 
beats:  the  father  beats  his  son,  the  husband  beats 
his  wife,  the  landlord  or  the  steward  beats  the  peas¬ 
ants,  and  all  this  without  the  slightest  trace  of  ill- 
feeling.  Indeed,  the  back  of  the  Russian  is  well 
used  to  blows,  yet  their  backs  are  considerably  less 
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hardened  than  their  souls.  The  blows  are  painful, 
and  serve  to  correct  them  when  justly  applied. 
All  the  officers  affirm  that  the  stick  ends  by  cor¬ 
recting  the  most  hardened  scoundrels,  which  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  is  said  of  its  effects  in 
Western  Europe.  The  application  of  this  punish* 
ment  in  the  army  is  left  to  the  ntere  pleasure  of 
the  officers;  a  mere  lieutenant  can  cause  one 
hundred  and  fifty  blows  tube  inflicted, and  acolo* 
Del  may  go  to  five  hundred. — p.  364. 

It  would  seem  that  the  verb  vucvu  is  at 
least  as  regularly  declined  in  the  Russian  ser¬ 
vice  as  in  the  Greek  accidence,  and  the  Ba¬ 
ron  dwells  on  this  subject  with  predilection, 
not  unmixed  with  regret  that  the  use  of 
the  stick  should  almost  have  disappeared 
from  the  institutions  of  his  native  country. 
M.  de  Haxtbausen  is  an  enthusiast  in  his 
principles.  He  challenges  the  world  to  dis¬ 
pute  his  doctrine  “  that  passive  obedience 
is  the  sole  foundation  of  any  durable  politi¬ 
cal  system  (p.  209 ;)  and  he  evidently 
shares  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  society  of 
Moscow,  that  the  last  securities  of  human 
society  have  taken  shelter  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Kremlin.  He  even  exults  in  the  absence 
of  those  social  conditions  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  elsewhere  to  be  the  best  guaranty  of 
conservative  principles,  and,  like  the  Russians 
themselves,  he  would  have  the  Czar  all  in  all. 
Thus,  for  instance,  he  describes  the  position  of 
the  Russian  nobility : 

There  is  not  in  Europe  any  nobility  which  pos¬ 
sesses  such  large  fortunes.  (?)  such  vast  personal 
privileges,  such  liberties,  (?  7)  such  political  rights 
in  the  internal  administration  of  the  empire,  (?  7  7) 
or  so  much  physical  power  as  the  Russian  aris¬ 
tocracy.  The  nobles  possess  in  absolute  property 
more  than  one-half  of  the  lands  under  tillage. 
More  than  half  the  population  of  Russia  Proper, 
that  is,  more  than  12,000,000  of  souls,  which 
means  more  than  24,000,000  of  heads,  are  not 
only  their  subjects,  but  their  serfs. 

It  must  be  understood  that  in  Russian  rent- 
rolls  the  term  “  souls"  means  exclusively  the 
males  on  an  estate.  In  every  valuation  of 
the  agricultural  population,  however,  the 
unity  taken  is  the  Ti6glo  of  two  souls,  or, 
more  exactly,  five  persons ;  the  women  and 
younger  children  hjcing  included.  Yet,  after 
this  imposing  and  exaggerated  statement  of 
the  position  of  the  Russian  aristocracy,  what 
is  the  practical  result  of  a  nobility  blessed 
with  these  paramount  advantages  ? 


any  common  object.  Notwithstanding  its  immense 
physical  power,  its  real  or  moral  influence  on  the 
motives  and  character  of  its  serfs,  and  of  the  mass 
of  the  people,  is  very  insignificent.  In  relation 
to  the  government  and  the  Czar,  it  exercises  as  a 
body  no  influence  but  what  the  government  de¬ 
sires  and  imposes  on  it  It  might  almost  be  said 
that  the  body  only  exists  by  deference  to  tite  ideas 
and  intentions  of  the  government.  It  would  even 
dissolve  at  once,  almost  witliout  resistance,  if  the 
government  expressed  the  faintest  desire,  or  or¬ 
dered  it  to  be  done.  The  fundamental  diflerence 
between  the  character  of  the  Germam*- Roman 
nations  and  the  Sclavonians  is,  that  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  such  thing  as  any  corporate  />  eling  among 
the  latter,  and  especially  among  the  Russians. — 
p.  47. 

In  other  words,  this  nobility,  with  all  their 
boasted  privileges,  (amongst  which  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  cudgel  seems  the  most  practi¬ 
cal,)  stand  in  very  nearly  the  same  relation 
to  the  government  as  their  own  serfs,  and 
are  equally  incapable  of  self-reliance  nr  inde¬ 
pendent  action.  Nay,  we  are  told  by  our 
author  that  they  are  even  incapable  of  those 
sentiments  of  territorial  attachment  which  are 
the  strongest,  the  oldest,  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  honorable  passion  of  a  landed  nobi¬ 
lity.  The  Russian  nobles  live  in  towns,  and 
seldom  frequent  their  country  residences  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer.  They 
have  no  conception  of  attachment  to  the 
soil,  and  are  always  ready  to  sell  their  estates 
for  the  least  advantage.  The  feeling  of  rev¬ 
erence  felt  in  Western  Europe  for  patrimo¬ 
nial  property  is  unknown.  There  is  no  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe  where  the  stability  of  territo¬ 
rial  possession  is  so  rare  as  Russia.  The  laws 
of  primogeniture  and  entail,  which  Peter  the 
Great  attempted  to  introduce  by  his  ukase 
of  the  I3th  March,  1713,  were  repugnant  to 
the  character  of  the  nation,  and  were  repeal¬ 
ed  by  his  successor  in  1728.  The  rule  of 
the  empire  is  the  equal  division  of  property 
among  all  the  sons  of  the  family ;  and  the 
effect  of  this  law  in  a  country  where  person¬ 
al  property  is  extremely  scarce,  is  such  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  number 
of  the  greatest  families,  a  large  fortune  never 
descends  in  Russia  to  the  third  generation.* 
The  transfer  of  property  by  sale  and  mortgage 
is  continual ;  for,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
laws,  very  little  of  it  is  in  settlement,  and, 
owing  to  the  habits  of  the  nobility,  it  is  rap¬ 
idly  wasted.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  for¬ 
tunes  of  great  magnitude  in  Rassia;  but. 


Yet  it  cannot  be  advanced  that,  according  to  our  •  According  to  VenablM,  one^venth  of  a  man’s 
European  ideas,  the  Russian  nobility  forms  a  pow-  landed  property  goes  on  his  death  to  his  widow  for 
erful  aristocracy.  It  has  very  little  espnt  du  corps —  ever ;  one-mnrteenth  to  each  of  his  daughters ;  and 
it  has  no  corporate  existence-it  has  no  tendency  to  '  the  remainder  is  equally  divided  among  the  sona 
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where  the  law  of  descent  and  the  hahita  of 
the  country  are  so  opposed  to  accumulHtion 
and  res^ular  transmission  of  property,  it  is 
impossible  that  this  wealth  can  be  otherwise 
than  fluctuating,  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  large  properly  amongst  the  Oriental  na¬ 
tions. 

On  this  point,  however,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  hear  another  witness.  In  the  un¬ 
pretending  form  of  a  shilling  volume  of 
railway  literature,  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  has 
presented  us  with  one  of  the  most  entertain¬ 
ing  and  instructive  notices  of  the  Russian 
empire  which  we  have  yet  met  with.  The 
condition  of  the  serf  has  nowhere  been  de¬ 
scribed  with  more  truth  and  feeling,  nr  the 
state  of  agriculture  in  southern  Russia  ex¬ 
amined  with  more  accuracy.  On  the  tenure 
of  land  we  6nd  the  following  observation : 

The  large  size  of  the  estates  is  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree  maintained  by  the  policy  of  the  government 
of  Russia,  which  is  deteriiiinately  opposed  to  the 
subdivision  of  property,  as  being  likely  to  aid  iii 
producing  a  fusion  between  the  classes  whom  it 
is  considered  far  better  to  keep  apart,  estranged, 
and  even  hostile.  Not  long  since,  a  gentleman 
left  ten  sons,  among  whom  his  property  would 
have  been  apportion^  in  the  usual  way,  when  it 
was  signified  by  authority  that  it  either  was,  or 
would  be,  held  contrary  to  the  interpretation  of 
Russian  law,  that  any  estate  should  be  subdivided 
below  a  certain  point,  and  that  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  must  be  made  as  would  preserve  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  respectable  integers.  It  is  therefore  upon 
a  grand  scale  that  the  system  of  serf-cultivation, 
be  it  bad  or  good,  is  usually  conducted.  Although 
it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  any  standard  of  size,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  mention  that,  whereas  the 
possession  of  ^onc  hundred  souls”  (the  regular 
and  authorized  term)  is  the  smallest  which  enti¬ 
tles  an  individual  to  be  considered  a  landi>wner, 
the  possession  of  two  thousand  “souls”  implies 
the  holding  of  a  very  large  estate. 

The  Government  itself  advances  money  on 
land  at  the  rate  of  sixty  roubles  per  serf ; 
and  on  the  1st  Januiry,  1842,  no  less  than 
6,694,858  souls,  or  seven-bReenths  of  the 
Russian  serfs,  not  belonging  to  the  Crown, 
were  in  pawn  to  the  government.  The  truth 
then  is,  from  M.  de  Haxthausen’s  own  facts, 
that  this  nobility,  whose  wealth  and  preroga¬ 
tives  he  has  just  been  vaunting,  have,  like 
the  empire  to  which  they  belong,  bulk  with¬ 
out  opulence  or  available  resources,  and  an 
abusive  power  over  their  inferiors,  without 
the  means  of  asserting  their  own  independ¬ 
ence  or  even  prolonging  their  own  social  ex¬ 
istence. 

The  class  of  Russian  serfs  or  mougiks  re¬ 
presents,  according  to  M.  Leouzon  le  Due,  no 


less  than  one-twentieth  part  of  mankind.  It 
exceeds  the  whole  population  of  France  or 
Austria,  and  is  computed  to  amount  to  no 
less  than  forty  millions  of  human  beings. 
The  condition  of  these  serfs  differs  in  no  ma¬ 
terial  respect  from  that  of  the  negro  slaves 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  law  holds  them 
to  be  absolutely  disqualified  from  possessing 
property  ;  all  they  may  earn  or  hold  U  real¬ 
ly  the  property  of  their  lord,  and  at  his  mer¬ 
cy.  Not  long  ago,  the  Scheremeteff  family 
had  several  serfs  who  had  acquired  property, 
and  even  estates.  The  head  of  the  family 
died  in  embarras.sment,  and  the  heir  seized 
the  property,  and  even  claimed  a  sum  of 
20,000/.  which  one  of  his  serfs  in  trade  had 
deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Moscow.  But  the 
Russian  landlord  is  armed  with  a  power 
which  even  the  American  planter  does  not 
pMsess.  He  is  bound  to  feed  the  terrible 
conscription  of  the  army,  year  by  year,  with 
an  aliquot  part  of  his  own  peasants.  The 
rule  of  the  Russian  army  is  twenty-five  years’ 
irredeemable  duty,  with  the  probability  of  a 
much  earlier  death.  The  power  of  drafting 
off  particular  men  into  the  army  amounts  to 
an  absolute  control  over  their  existence.  The 
body  of  the  serf  is  equally  subject  to  every 
caprice  of  the  master,  and  the  use  of  the 
whip  is  universal.  The  virtue  of  the  female 
serf  is  in  his  power,  and  it  is  considered  an 
honor  among  the  Russian  peasantry  to  reckon 
the  adulterous  offspring  of  their  master 
amongst  their  own.  The  law  itself  precludes 
all  redress,  for  the  Swod  expressly  enacts 
that,  “  if  any  serf,  forgetting  the  obedience 
he  owes  to  his  lord,  presents  a  denunciation 
against  him,  and  especially  if  he  presents 
such  a  denunciation  to  the  Emperor,  he  shall 
be  handed  over  to  justice,  and  treated  with 
all  the  rigor  of  the  laws — he,  and  the  scribe 
who  may  have  drawn  up  his  memorial.”  We 
cannot  conceive  in  any  country  or  any  age  a 
more  complete  annihilation  of  human  inde¬ 
pendence,  or  a  more  total  degradation  of 
human  society. 

To  these  facts  we  will  only  add  one  of 
another  character.  We  were  curious  to  as¬ 
certain  what  may  be  the  amount  of  popular 
education  amongst  a  nation  governed  on  these 
principles,  and  our  author  answers  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  a  table  of  official  authority.  There 
are  in  the  four  metropolitan  districts  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Kieff,  Moscow,  and  Gazan,  just 
100  parochial  schools,  containing  17,580  pu- 

[>ils — and  this  in  a  country  which  contains  no 
ess  than  134,575  priests  and  monks.  In 
fact,  the  existence  of  any  schools  at  all  for 
the  people  is  a  recent  innovation  of  the  pre- 
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sent  Emperor,  which  is  tacitly  opposed  by  the 
nobility,  and  not  assisted  by  the  clergy. 

We  have  brought  together  these  leading 
facts  in  the  social  condition  of  the  Russian 
empire,  borrowed  from  the  pages  of  the  vol¬ 
umes  before  us,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting, 
on  the  evidence  of  the  Baron  himself,  the  as¬ 
sertion  from  which  he  started,  that  the  his¬ 
torical  mission  of  the  Russians  is  to  be  the 
mediators  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  to 
transmit  to  the  East  the  civilization  of  the 
West.  What,  we  would  ask  this  writer,  does 
he  mean  by  Europe  and  the  civilization  of  the 
West?  For  many  hundred  years  Europe 
presents  the  spectacle  of  several  nations  dif¬ 
fering  in  their  character  and  their  institutions, 
hut  united  by  common  interests  and  common 
objects,  which  it  has  been  their  destiny  and 
their  glory  to  pursue.  In  each  and  all  of 
these  countries  a  thousand  inventions  have 
sprung  up — a  thousand  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  store  of  human  knowledge. 
Their  ports  have  been  enriched  by  the  trade 
which  interchanged  the  productions  of  their 
industry.  Their  cities  have  been  embellished 
by  the  original  splendor  or  the  reflected  light 
of  art.  Every  idea  which  sprang  to  life  from 
the  fervid  genius  of  Italy,  the  keen  wit  of 
France,  the  manly  sagacity  of  England,  or 
the  patient  researches  of  Germany,  became 
an  additional  bond  of  union  between  civilized 
man.  In  each  of  these  states,  some  possess¬ 
ing  a  larger  share  of  freedom  and  some  a 
more  absolute  form  of  government,  great  in¬ 
stitutions  arose,  securing  to  society  the  right 
of  independent  thought  and  action,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  the  conservation  and 
permanence  of  property,  the  traditions  of 
knowledge.  Wherever  the  contest  of  free 
opinions  was  most  strenuously  carried  on 
within  the  bounds  of  law,  the  progress  of 
civilization  became  most  rapid  ;  but  in  this 
family  of  nations  none  was  so  small  or  so 
obscure  as  not  to  catch  the  beams  of  every 
star  that  rose  on  the  horizon,  or  not  to  fling 
back  from  time  to  time  upon  the  world  some 
radiance  of  its  own.  But  it  is  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  to  find  terms  to  describe  a  state  of  things 
more  opposite  to  that  of  European  civilization 
than  the  society  which  Baron  Haxthausen 
finds  in  Russia.  lA  place  of  that  self-reliance 
and  eager  contention  for  improvement  and 
for  power,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Russian  empire  is  passive  obedience  to  a 
chief.  That  mighty  force  of  association  which 
has  taught  men  how  to  be  masters  of  the 
world,  and  accumulated  the  strength  of  a 
pigmy  till  it  achieves  the  tasks  of  a  giant,  is, 
we  are  told,  unknown  to  nations  of  the  Scla- 


vonian  blood,  and  especially  to  Russians. 
Those  aristocratic  institutions  which  have 
been  in  Western  Europe  at  once  the  security 
and  the  result  of  the  laws  of  property,  which 
have  invested  the  rights  of  territorial  posses¬ 
sion  with  a  thousand  graces  and  utilities,  and 
which  have  supplied  to  well-regulated  states 
their  wisest  counsellors  and  noblest  servants, 
are  degraded  into  the  temporary  possession 
of  so  many  heads  of  human  cattle,  without  a 
thought  of  independence  towards  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  of  duty  towards  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people.  Even  the  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  spite  of  its  vast  natural  resources,  re¬ 
mains  stationary,  from  the  stupid  jealousy  of 
legal  restrictions,  and  the  ordinary  proceed¬ 
ings  of  trade  are  carried  on  by  capital  bor¬ 
rowed  from  abroad.  Here  alone — we  will 
not  say  in  Europe,  but  on  the  globe — is  there 
a  nation  of  sixty  millions  of  inhabitants  who 
have  as  yet  scarcely  contributed  one  single 
iota  to  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge. 
In  literature  no  single  writer  has  produced  a 
work  capable  of  surmounting  the  barriers  of 
a  remote  and  difficult  language.  In  science 
no  addition  has  been  made  to  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  foreign  inquirers.  In  art  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  taste  or  feeling  from  Russia  has  ever 
struck  the  world.  Even  in  statesmanship  and 
in  war,  the  two  arts  which  have  enabled 
Russia  to  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Europe,  she  has  owed  almost  every 
thing  to  the  infusion  of  foreign  ministers  and 
generals  in  her  councils  and  her  armies,  or 
to  the  possession  of  the  Baltic  and  Polish 
provinces,  which  have  supplied  her  with  a 
race  of  men  she  has  never  yet  produced  on 
her  own  soil.  We  say,  then,  that  taking  the 
social  condition  of  Russia  to  be  fairly  de¬ 
scribed  by  Baron  Haxthausen,  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  something  totally  dissimilar  from  what 
can  be  called  the  civilization  of  Europe  ;  and 
the  very  phenomena  which  he  thus  uncon¬ 
sciously  develops  are  those  of  society  in  Asia. 
There  the  principle  of  passive  obedience  is 
law.  There  the  sentiment  of  human  dignity 
is  so  low  that  blows  are  inflicted  by  caprice, 
and  life  itself  has  not  half  its  value.  There 
the  traditions  of  landed  property,  of  family 
descent,  and  the  independence  of  aristocratic 
institutions,  are  as  little  known  as  civil  and 
personal  freedom.  There,  too,  the  human 
mind  vegetates  for  centuries,  without  know¬ 
ledge,  without  progress,  adding  nothing  to 
the  creation  in  which  it  occupies  a  place. 
On  these  points  the  identity  of  the  Russian 
empire  with  the  people  of  Asia  is  as  striking 
as  the  contrast  with  the  states  of  Europe : 
and  in  our  view  of  the  true  position  of  that 
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empire,  itS'tendency  w  not  so  much  to  impart 
to  the  East  the  civilization  of  the  West, 
which  it  does  not  possess,  as  to  menace  the 
West  with  the  sterile  and  destructive  princi¬ 
ples  of  an  Asiatic  polity,  which  blast  and  dry 
up  the  very  soil  of  Europe.  That  abject  and 
servile  obedience  which  places  a  vast  nation, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  in  the  grasp  of  a  single 
man,  is  not  even  an  instrument  of  great  po¬ 
litical  power.  It  wants  the  spring  of  a  well- 
adjusted  commonwealth  and  the  balance  of 
conflicting  forces,  which  has  ever  given  the 
largest  share  of  national  energy  to  states  liv¬ 
ing  under  institutions  favorable  to  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  freedom  of  every  member  of 
the  community.  The  Russians  have  copied 
from  Europe  almost  every  improvement  and 
accomplishment  they  possess.  They  have 
shown  a  good  deal  of  that  imitative  skill 
which  is  found  all  over  the  East,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  China  or  Japan.  But  they 
imitate  the  results,  not  the  power  which  pro¬ 
duces  them;  and  though  they  have  imparted 
a  species  of  divilization  which  gilds  the  tips 
and  edges  of  society,  those  travellers  who 
have  looked  beneath  the  surface  can  still  de¬ 
tect  the  traces  of  the  Tartar  horde,  the  low 
moral  level  of  a  half- savage  people,  and  the  ] 
cunning  and  falsehood  of  men  who  have 
scarcely  learned  to  know  the  dignity  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  To  sum  up  these  observations 
in  the  language  of  the  most  powerful  of  our 
periodical  writers — “  Drawing  her  strength 
from  the  resources  not  of  civilization,  hut  of 
barbarism  ;  possessing  among  her  higher  class¬ 
es  just  as  much  knowledge  of  European  arts 
and  civilization  as  is  necessary  to  destroy 
them  ;  and  in  her  lower  orders  a  state  of  ig¬ 
norance  so  dense,  and  of  opinions  so  degraded, 
as  to  find  in  a  single  man  their  lawgiver,  their 
sovereign,  and  almost  their  God ;  this  nation 
is  peculiarly  calculated  to  debase  whatever  it 
conquers,  and  to  demolish  a  civilization  which 
it  can  neither  appreciate  nor  receive.” 

We  shall,  however,  be  reminded  that  in 
one  important  particular  the  Russian  nation 
belongs  to  the  family  of  European  states,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  professes — and  professes  with 
fervor — the  Christian  religion.  Our  author 
declares  the  Russians  to  ^  the  religious  na¬ 
tion  xar*  (fox'}**  whose  whole  existence  is 
based  on  the  sense  of  religious  authority, 
sanctioned  by  the  Rotuhi  Bog,  or  Russian 
Ood,  and  by  the  White  Czar,  who  is  his  vice- 
gerent'upon  earth.  With  less  accuracy  M. 
de  Hazthausen  afiSrms  that — 
it  is  by  the  Church  that  Russia  exercises  an  im¬ 
mense  political  influence  over  all  the  Sclavonian 
nations  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Church,  which 
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all  recognize  the  Russian  Church  as  (heir  metro- 

C"  an.  The  Russian  Church  is  de  /aeio  at  the 
of  Eastern  Christendom.  It  is  true  that  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  still  in  possession 
of  an  lionorary  preeminence,  but  his  influence, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  clergy,  is  insignificant :  the 
moral  and  maierial  preponderance  wLng  to  the 
Russian  Church. 

And  ngain  in  another  paasage — for  our  au¬ 
thor  is  very  much  given  to  repeat  himself — 

At  the  present  day  the  Russian  Church  is,  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  the  Eastern  Church.  The  term 
Greek  Church  is  inappropriate  under  existing 
circumstances.  Constantinople  and  the  Greeks 
have  long  ceased  to  form  the  centre  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Church.  More  than  sixty  millions  of  Scla- 
vonians  form  its  most  essential  element,  whilst 
the  Greeks  are  represented  by  six  millions,  to 
witoin  must  be  added  a  few  millions  from  neigh¬ 
boring  nations.  Moreover,  the  Eastern  Church 
of  our  days  has  lost  the  stump  of  the  Greek  cha¬ 
racter.  The  old  Greek  Church,  with  its  subtleties 
and  its  controversies,  is  extinct,  and  that  of  our 
time  but  half  alive.  A  few  learned  theologians 
may  be  found  in  the  monasteries,  but  they  are 
without  influence  over  the  people.  The  learned 
aspirations  of  the  theologians  oj  Athens  savor  of 
Proteslaniism.  The  Russian  Church,  we  repeat, 
is  the  centre  of  the  Church  of  the  East :  it  is  no 
longer  Rome  and  Constantinople  which  are  op¬ 
posed  to  one  another,  but  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  to 
St.  Petersburg  on  the  Neva. 

These  are  misstatements  which  we  are  the 
more  anxious  to  correct,  inasmuch  as  this 
false  assumption  of  preponderance  by  the 
Russian  Church,  or  rather  by  her  Czar,  on 
behalf  of  his  Church  in  the  East,  has  been 
the  direct  source  of  the  diflerences  which 
have  now  broken  out  with  so  much  violence. 
This  assertion  is  in  fact  the  basis  of  the  pre¬ 
tensions  recently  urged  by  Russia  to  the  pro¬ 
tectorate  of  Christians  throughout  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire,  and  it  was  distinctly  put  forward 
very  lately  in  the  answer  which  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  thought  fit  to  return  to  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  unseemly  address  volunteered  to 
him  by  Friend  Pease  and  Friend  Sturge. 
The  assumption,  however,  rests  on  no  basis 
of  historical  truth.  The  Russian  Church  bas 
no  such  claims.  Christianity  survived  with 
difficulty  in  Russia  the  Tartar  invasion,  and 
after  the  fall  of  their  dominion,  a  Russian 
Patriarchate  was  first  created,  as  a  centre  of 
union  to  the  nation. 

The  struggle  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  temporal  power  in  Russia  had  begun 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Down  to  that  period  the  Russian  Church 
possessed  vast  doroaios,  over  which  they  ex¬ 
ercised  a  separate  ecclesiastical  code  or  Ho¬ 
le 
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mocanon.  In  1648  the  Boyars,  during  the 
minority  of  Alexis  Michaelowitch,  compiled 
a  new  code  of  civil  laws,  into  which  they  in¬ 
troduced  a  statute  of  mortmain,  not  only 
preventing  the  Church  from  holding  further 
lands,  but  placing  their  property  under  the 
survey  of  the  state.  The  separate  ecclesias¬ 
tical  jurisdiction  was  also  made  subject  to  a 
supreme  lay  court.  A  conflict  ensued,  and 
after  a  struggle  of  twenty  years  the  Patriarch 
Nicon  was  solemnly  deposed  by  the  Cxar  in 
1667.  From  that  day  the  Crar  has  remain¬ 
ed  supreme  judge  of  the  Most  Holy  Synod, 
and  the  Church  of  Russia  became  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  temporal  power,  to  a  de¬ 
gree  which  no  Eastern  Church  had  ever 
before  witnessed,  and  no  other  Eastern 
Church  would  even  now  voluntarily  endure. 

In  the  language  of  another  of  the  works 
before  us — 

The  Russian  national  Church  has  preserved 
the  doctrines  of  the  Byzantine  Church  as  its 
basis ;  but  its  hierarchy  and  its  discipline  have 
been  so  modified  by  the  lapse  of  some  hundred 
years,  that  it  would  find  the  utmost  difficulty  to 
justify  that  assimilation  to  the  Church  of  Constan¬ 
tine  pie  which  it  asserts,  and  which  it  represents 
to  constitute  a  species  of  protectorate.  In  the 
first  place,  the  tie  of  language,  which  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  condition  of  religious  community,  is  want¬ 
ing.  The  Church  of  Constantinople  speaks  Greek, 
the  Church  of  Russia  Sclavonian.  Again,  the 
Russian  Church  has  lost  its  Patriarchate,  whilst 
that  of  Constantinople  has  preserved  that  author¬ 
ity.  Peter  the  Great  expressly  declared  that  a 
spiritual  authority,  represented  by  a  college  or 
synod,  could  never  excite  in  a  country  the  same 
amount  of  agitation  as  a  personal  chief  of  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  order,  and  that  the  populace  are  apt 
to  suppose  that  the  head  of  th^  Church,  when 
there  is  one,  is  a  potentate  of  equal  or  superior 
dignity  to  the  sovereign  himself.  Such  is  the 
wide  difference  between  the  organization  of  the 
Church  of  Russia  and  the  Church  of  Constantino¬ 
ple.  The  latter,  though  under  a  Mussulman 
government,  preserves  its  self-government,  and 
all  the  rights  of  spiritual  independence ;  the  for¬ 
mer,  under  an  orthodox  ruler,  is  deprived  of  all 
internal  life,  and  all  freedom  of  action ;  the  bulls 
of  its  patriarchs  are  superseded  by  the  ukases  of 
the  Czar.  Even  the  acts  of  the  Holy  Synod  offer 
in  this  respect  an  instructive  aspect.  They  are 
full  of  the  expressions — “By  the  high  Imperial 
pleasure — by  the',  commands — in  ohedienee  io  the 
commands — by  the  highest  orders,"  &c.,  which  de- 
jiote  the  direct  action  of  the  supreme  power.  Yet 
some  of  these  mandates  go  to  the  extent  of  the 
canonization  of  a  saint,  or  the  deprivation  of  a 
priest  in  orders.  On  all  these  grounds  the  assi¬ 
milation  of  the  Church  of  Russia  and  the  Church 
of  the  East  is,  I  repeat,  radically  impossible. — 
Leouzon  le  Due,  p.  200. 

Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to  the  whole 


spirit  and  tradition  of  the  ancient  churches 
of  the  East,  which  have  retained  to  this  day, 
and  under  even  Turkish  governments,  entire 
spiritual  and  even  civil  independence.  The 
Russian  clergy  form  a  caste,  supported  by 
the  strictest  rules  of  tradition.  Thus  no 
pope  marries  any  but  the  daughter  of  ano¬ 
ther  pope ;  and  the  same  families  commonly 
remain  in  holy  orders.  Till  a  very  recent 
period,  the  secular  clergy  of  Russia  have 
been  regarded  with  the  utmost  contempt  by 
the  people. 

Priests  of  merit  are  rare  in  the  rural  districts. 
Most  of  the  elder  popes  are  ignorant,  coarse,  un¬ 
educated,  and  exclusively  occupied  with  their  own 
interests.  In  solemnizing  the  ceremonies,  or  dis¬ 
pensing  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  they  fre¬ 
quently  think  of  nothing  but  their  own  gains. 
They  care  nothing  for  the  cure  of  souls,  and 
spread  around  neither  consolation  nor  instruction. 
— Haxihausen,  p.  95- 

M.  Leouzon  le  Due  produces  statistical 
evidence  as  to  the  capacity  and  morals  of 
the  Russian  clergy  from  the  reports  of  the 
Holy  Synod  itself: 

Those  documents  state  that,  in  the  year  1836 
alone,  no  less  than  208  ecclesiastics  were  de¬ 
prived  for  infamous  crimes,  and  1985  convicted 
of  other  ofiences  of  less  gravity.  As  the  whole 
number  of  the  Russian  clergy  in  1836  was  102,- 
456,  it  appears  that  shout  two  per  cent,  on  that 
nubmer  were  judicially  condemned  in  one  year  ! 
This  proportion  increased  in  the  following  years. 
In  1839  it  rose  to  five  per  cent. ;  and  in  a  period 
of  three  years,  from  1836  to  1839,  no  less  than 
15,443  Russian  priests  passed  before  the  courts 
of  justice,  amounting  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
body.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  many  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  number  were  subject  to  repeated 
convictions.  The  scandal  produced  by  these 
synodical  reports  was  so  great,  that  in  1837  an 
attempt  was  made  to  explain  the  circumstances. 
But  tne  character  of  the  clergy  is  well  known  to 
the  people ;  and  the  Russians  present  the  singu¬ 
lar  contradiction  of  a  nation  fanatically  addicted 
to  the  most  superstitious  practices,  yet  absolutely 
indifferent  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  priest¬ 
hood.  The  most  insulting  proverb  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  is,  “Do  you  take  me  for  a  pope?” — and 
even  to  meet  a  priest  on  leaving  the  house  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  alarming  and  unwelcome  omen. — 
Leouzon  le  Due,  p.  218. 

Severer  language  could  hardly  be  used, 
but  it  is  not  undeserved ;  and  if  this  be  the 
character  of  the  clergy,  what  is  the  religious 
condition  of  the  people  ?  The  chief  object 
of  such  a  clergy  under  the  direct.control  of 
the  state  is  to  enthrall  the  people  altogether ; 
and  accordingly  their  religious  fervor,  when 
more  nearly  examined,  is  the  hypocrisy  or 
the  fanaticism  of  servile  superstition.  It  is. 
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in  a  word,  Christianity  orientalized,  until  it 
allies  the  subtleties  of  the  Greek  Church  to 
the  abject  submission  of  an  Asiatic  people. 

It  will  still  be  in  the  memory  of  our 
readers  that  on  the  10th  March  last  Lord 
Shaftesbury  addressed  to  the  House  of  Lords 
a  speech,  not  more  remarkable  for  its  elo¬ 
quence  than  for  the  peculiar  information  to 
which  that  noble  Earl  has  access  as  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  religious 
societies  of  England.  Wherever  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  man  is  darkest  and  most  abased, 
those  societies  have  endeavored  to  carry  the 
Word  of  God  and  to  propagate  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  truth.  What  has  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  labors  in  the  Russian  empire  ? 
Thirty  years  ago  the  English  Bible  Society 
had  opened  a  wide  field  for  its  labors  in 
Russia,  under  the  enlightened  patronage  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  One  of  the  best 
works  we  possess  on  that  empire  is  that  of 
Dr.  R.  Pinkerton,  who  was  himself  actively 
and  successfully  employed  from  1811  to 
1823  in  founding  local  societies  for  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Scriptures  in  Russia.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  himself  joined  the  Mos¬ 
cow  Bible  Society,  and  gave  it  a  piece  of 
ground  for  its  establishment,  besides  a  dona¬ 
tion  of  25,000  roubles  and  an  annual  sub¬ 
scription  of  10,000.  The  Metropolitan  of 
Moscow,  Philaret,  gave  it  his  most  strenuous 
support.  The  receipts  of  the  society  in  ten 
years  amounted  in  Russia  to  113,052/.;  up¬ 
wards  of  600,000  copies  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  circulated  in  all  the  various  dia¬ 
lects  of  the  empire,  but  especially  in  Sclavo- 
nian  and  Modern  Russ,  and  the  number  of 
auxiliary  sociedes  amounted  to  no  less  than 
289. 

But  all  these  hopes  have  been  extinguished 
by  the  present  Autocrat  and  by  the  increasing 
intolerance  and  bigotry  of  the  Greek  cleigy. 
The  Bible  Societies  throughout  Russia  were 
suppressed  by  a  ukase  of  Nicholas  soon 
after  his  accession,  under  pretence  of  their 
being  connected  with  political  movements. 
No  association  is  now  tolerated  for  religious 
purposes  ;  no  printing-presses  are  permitted 
to  print  the  Bible  in  Modern  Russ ;  no  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  Scriptures  are  allowed  to  be 
imported  in  the  language  of  the  people,  or 
even  in  the  language  of  the  Jews.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved,  said  Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  not  a 
copy  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  printed  in 
Russia  in  the  language  of  the  people  since 
1826.  The  language  of  the  Church  is  the 
old  Sclavonian  tongue,  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  modern  Sclavonian  languages 
as  Anglo-Saxon  does  to  English,  and  is  a 


dead  language  to  the  nation.  So,  too,  all 
missions  for  the  conversion  of  the  native 
population  of  Russian  Tartary  have  been 
suppressed,  on  the  ground  that  no  Russian 
subject  shall  be  converted  or  baptized  except 
by  the  Greek  clergy  ;  but  the  Greek  clergy 
make  no  effort  whatever  for  the  extension  of 
the  faith  even  amongst  their  own  wretched 
fellow  -  countrymen,  whilst  the  Emperor 
cl'iims  at  the  point  of  the  sword  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Christians  in  the  Sultan’s  dominions, 
and  the  title  of  Champion  of  the  Orthodox 
Faith. 

The  revenues  of  the  Church  in  Russia  are 
not  large  or  independent  of  the  state;  but 
this.deticiency  is  amply  compensated  by  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  in  extracting  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  from  the  people.  It  is 
related  that  on  some  occasion  the  Emperor 
Alexander  eji  pressed  his  astonishment  to  one 
of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Church  at  the 
immense  sums  they  had  apparently  at  their 
disposal.  The  prelate  led  the  Czar  to  the 
window,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
entrance  to  a  much-frequented  place  of  de¬ 
votion.  Every  pilgrim  who  approached  the 
shrine  dropped  at  least  his  four-copeck  piece 
into  the  box,  and  the  string  of  worshippers 
is  endless.  The  Emperor  watched,  and  un¬ 
derstood  that  such  a  treasury  is  inexhausti¬ 
ble.  This  pas>ion  for  pilgrimages  is  common 
to  ail  classes  in  Russia.  Particular  monas¬ 
teries  are  frequented  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  every  year.  M.  de  Haxtbausen  slates 
that  at  Troitki,  for  instance,  two  or  three 
bundled  thousand  persons  may  be  seen  col¬ 
lected  on  the  anniversary  of  a  saint’s  day. 
Moscow  itself  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
lliirty  or  forty  thousand  Russians  find 
means  every  }  ear  to  penetrate  to  the  south 
coast,  cross  the  Black  Sea,  and  reach  the 
Holy  Land.  On  their  return,  those  persons 
who  have  actually  knelt  in  the  sanctuaries  of 
Jerusalem  are  regarded  with  veneration 
throughout  the  country.  The  Oriental  sanc¬ 
tity  which  belongs  to  the  Hadji  who  haa 
perambulated  the  Caaba  of  Mecca  is  insepa¬ 
rably  attached  to  their  lives.  A  foreigner  on 
a  shooting  excursion  in  the  interior  of  Russia 
inquired  at  what  bouse  in  a  lonely  village  be 
could  pass  the  night  in  safety.  "  Lodge 
with  Dimitri,”  was  the  ready  answer.  **He  ka» 
been  to  the  Holy  Placet.**  The  importance 
attached  by  the  Russian  Government  to  po¬ 
litical  questions  connected  with  these  sanc¬ 
tuaries  was  almost  incomprehensible  to  the 
philosophical  indifference  or  even  to  the 
practical  piety  of  the  West.  Lord  John 
Russell  reasoned  on  the  subject  with  unsus- 
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peeling  frigidity,  and  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  it  was  foolishness.  Yet  in  those  ob¬ 
servances  lie  the  most  intense  sentiments  of 
the  Russian  nations.  Christianity  still  de¬ 
scends  to  them  in  the  form  of  tradition. 
The  hierarchy  are  its  living  representatives, 
and  the  visible  objects  connected  with  the 
wondrous  narrative  of  man's  salvation  have 
alone  power  to  command  their  passionate 
adoration. 

The  Baron  speaks  with  extreme  dread  and 
aversion  of  what  he  terms  “  the  miasma  of 
Western  Europe,”  by  which  he  means  all 
that  constitutes  the  liberty  and  civilization  of 
other  nations.  But  he  confesses  that  these 
observances  of  the  Russian  clergy  and  peo¬ 
ple  are  a  poor  substitute  for  sound  religious 
truth.  They  are,  indeed,  despised  by  the 
upper  classes',  who  are  prone  to  extreme 
•ceplicism.  But  even  amongst  the  lower, 
**  what  is  termed  pastoral  solicitude  is  un¬ 
known  to  the  Russian  clergy.”  “  The  Rus¬ 
sian  people  wants  to  be  enlightened  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  right  and  wrong,  the  just  and  the 
unjust,  and,  in  short,  on  moral  questions ; 
but  the  clergy  neglect  these  subjects.” 
There  is  nothing  in  these  facts  to  raise  the 
Russian  Church  above  the  level  assigned  to 
it  by  its  origin.  It  possesses  none  of  th^ 
qualities  of  the  great  Church  of  the  East, 
founded  before  all  others  by  the  Apostles 
themselves,  and  retaining  through  all  ages 
an  indestructible  spirit  of  nationality,  self- 
government,  and  independence.  But  false 
as  this  argument  is,  it  is  used  even  by  our 
author  to  establish  by  a  chain  of  fallacies 
the  claim  of  Russia  to  restore  the  Byzantine 
empire.  The  Church  of  Russia,  it  is  argued, 
is  the  Church  of  the  East.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  is  the  head  of  that  Church,  and  his 
imperial  dignity  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
his  double- headed  eagle,  as  his  spiritual  dig¬ 
nity  is  that  of  protector  of  the  whole  Elastern 
Church ;  therefore,  it  i*  impouibU  to  deny, 
says  our  enlightened  German  traveller,  that 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe  the  Russian 
empire  really  represents  the  empire  of  the 
East  It  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  to 
dwell  on  this  quibble  of  erroneous  facts  and 
confused  inferences,  if  we  did  not  trace  in 
this  strange  series  of  blunders  some  of  the 
fallacies  on  which  the  present  exorbitant  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Russian  monarchy  appear  to 
have  been  raised. 

In  spite  of  these  pretensions,  M.  de  Haxt- 
hausen  has  the  candor  to  remark  that  Russia, 
with  all  her  conquests  and  encroachments, 
has  utterly  failed  to  extend  her  faith,  her 
l*oguage,  or  her  national  character.  The 
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Government  of  the  empire  has  unquestionably 
found  means  to  incorporate  a  vast  extent  of 
territory  in  the  last  hundred  and  6fty  years  by 
availing  itself  of  the  divisions  of  its  neighbors, 
by  diplomatic  interference,  and  by  military 
power.  The  Tartars,  who  formed  for  ages  one 
of  the  most  formidable  portions  of  the  Turkish 
armies,  have  now  passed,  under  the  name  of 
Cossacks,  into  the  ranks  of  the  Sultan’s  con¬ 
stant  enemies.  The  Poles  are  subdued,  the 
Baltic  provinces  are  annexed,  even  Georgia 
has  rewarded  the  able  government  of  Prince 
Woronzow  by  resisting  a  Turkish  invasion. 
Finland  has  been  reduced  to  furnish  sea¬ 
men  for  the  Imperial  fleet,  and  it  is  said  that 
they  have  even  been  transported  across  the 
empire  to  man  some  of  his  vessels  at  Sebas¬ 
topol.  Yet  in  all  these  provinces  nothing 
has  really  been  done  to  assimilate  them  to 
the  country  which  has  imposed  on  them  its 
yoke.  The  natives  of  these  provinces  have 
indeed  been  received  with  favor  into  the  Im¬ 
perial  service,  and  with  very  few  exceptions 
the  men  who  have  risen  in  Russia  to  a 
European  reputation  will  be  found  to  belong 
to  these  European  territories.  M.  de  Nessel- 
rode’sastute,  though  somewhat  unscrupulous, 
school  of  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  which 
reckons,  or  has  reckoned,  amongst  its  mem¬ 
bers  Prince  Lieven,  Count  Benkendorf,  Baron 
Meyendorf,  Baron  Bruno  w,  Baron  Bud  berg, 
and  many  more,  is  essentially  German  in  its 
character  and  origin  :  and  in  spile  of  the 
stupendous  extent  of  the  Russian  territories 
and  population,  properly  so  called,  it  is  to  the 
outlying  provinces  or  to  foreigners  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  race  that  almost  every  improvement  of 
the  empire  is  due.  They  are,  or  were,  the 
links  which  connect  Russia  to  Europe,  and 
the  6rst  breach  occasioned  by  the  late  events 
was  the  interruption  of  the  confldential  re¬ 
lations  which  baud  so  long  subsisted  between 
Nicholas  and  his  veteran  minister,  when  the 
purely  Russian  spirit  seemed  to  triumph  over 
the  more  enlightened  and  honorable  views 
of  the  elder  servants  of  the  Crown.  One  of 
the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Emperor  Nicho¬ 
las  for  his  difference  with  Count  Nesselrode 
on  the  Menschikoff  note  was,  that  a  Protes¬ 
tant  Minister  could  not  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  the  head  of  the  Greek  Church  on  such  a 
subject;  and  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  states 
in  the  very  curious  secret  correspondence 
which  has  recently  been  produced,  that  he 
believes  Count  Nesselrode  to  be  steadily 
attached  to  moderate  and  Englieh  views. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  briefly  to  point 
out  the  reasons  for  which  we  reject  Baron 
Haxthausen’s  conclusion  that  Russia  is  the 
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destined  meditator  to  transmit  the  civilization 
of  Europe  to  Asia;  and  we  rather  infer, 
from  the  social,  political,  and  religions  con¬ 
dition  of  the  empire,  that  the  Russians  have 
orientalized  whatever  they  have  borrowed 
from  Europe.  Amongst  these  elements  of 
society  we  are  unable  to  discover  any  thing 
that  constitutes  the  free  and  enlightened 
spirit  of  a  moderate  European  nation.  But 
if  Russia  has  nothing  in  common  with  those 
principles  which  seem  to  take  their  origin 
west  of  her  frontiers,  it  becomes  a  subject  of 
practical  interest  at  the  present  time  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  amount  of  strength  she 
can  array  in  defence  of  the  pretensions  she 
has  advanced  over  the  Blast.  M.  de  Hazt- 
hausen  is  one  of  those  writers  who  confound 
absolute  authority  with  real  power,  and  he 
seems  to  take  it  for  proved  that,  because  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  can  degrade  his  governors, 
deport  his  nobles,  and  press  the  population 
into  the  ranks  of  the  army  for  twenty-five 
years,  his  power  is  to  bold  in  awe  every 
other  nation  of  Europe.  He  even  asserts 
that — 

In  1848,  with  the  army  at  her  diaporal,  and 
with  inexhaustible  resources,  Russia  could,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  have  conquered  the  whole  of  Europe  to 
the  Rhine.  France,  in  exchange  for  her  Rhenisih 
frontier,  would  no  doubt  have  remained  passive. 
Prussia  and  Austria  were  totally  paralyzed  and 
threatened  with  dissolution.  The  free  corps  and 
the  fnlminating  orators  of  St.  Paul’s  at  Frankfort 
would  certainly  have  taken  to  flight  at  the  sight 
of  the  first  Coasack.  In  1848  the  conquest  of 
Europe  would  have  been  easy  to  Russia. 

We  suppose  ^e  fact  is  indisputable,  as  it 
is  a  German  writer  who  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  tell  the  world  so,  or  we  should  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  suspect  that  the  blockheads  and  dema¬ 
gogues  of  the  Frankfort  parliament  were  after 
all  not  the  worst  politicians  of  Germany.  But, 
before  we  submit  thus  tacitly  to  the  advance 
of  the  Russian  legions,  we  propose  to  inquire 
a  little  further  into  the  “inexhaustible  re¬ 
sources"  of  the  empire,  and  we  shall  presently 
avail  ourselves  of  the  information  communi-' 
cated  by  M.  de  Haxthausen,  especially  on 
the  state  of  the  army.  He  is  not  equally  well- 
informed  on  the  finances  of  the  empire;  and, 
as  no  authentic  statement  of  the  revenue  is 
known  to  be  published,  we  have  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  arriving  at  any  accurate  conclusions 
on  this  essential  point.  At  the  accession  of 
Catherine  II.  the  revenue  of  the  empire  was 
believed  to  be  about  30,000,000  roubles,  or 
5,000,000/.  sterling:  that  empress  doubled 
the  amount  of  it ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
sum  has  again  been  doubled ;  insomuch  that 


the  actual  revenue  of  Russia  would  be  about 
20,000,000/.  sterling.  On  the  Ist  of  January, 
1850,  the  national  debt  of  the  empire  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  55,000,000/.  sterling ;  the  amount 
of  bank-notes  in  circulation  was  300,317,244 
roubles,  and  the  metallic  revenue  kept  in 
the  fortresses  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  was 
estimated  at  about  one-third  of  the  value  of 
the  paper  currency.  Great  efforts  were  made 
after  the  last  war  to  restore  the  depreciated 
paper  currency,  and  to  resume  cash  payments. 
The  financial  operations  of  the  Russian  cabinet 
have  generally  been  cautious  and  adroit,  and 
their  measures  taken  in  1840  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  value  of  their  paper  currency  to 
par  were  successful.  But  the  transaction,  as 
described  by  a  writer  of  authority  on  these 
questions,  was  a  dishonest  one ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  of  the  expedient  adopted 
by  the  Czar  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
war  deserves  consideration  : 

The  valne  of  the  rouble,  which  represeuts  a 
silver  coin,  varies  from  38d.  to  AOd.  British  money, 
according  to  tlie  exchanges.  In  order  to  meet 
the  exigences  of  the  state  expenditure,  so  exceae- 
ive  was  the  issue  of  these  notes  in  former  times, 
that  tbeir  value  in  exchange  with  England  re¬ 
presented  not  38d.,  but  sank  by  a  steady  and 
regular  gradation,  as  one  fresh  issue  succeeded 
another,  to  30d.,  to  24d.,  to  18d.,  and  finally  to 
10^. ;  and  for  many  years  the  rouble,  instead  of 
representing  an  intrinsic  value  of  3^  to  404., 
circulated  for  lOgd.  to  ligd.  Of  course  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say,  in  the  face  of  this  statement, 
that,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  those  extravagant 
and  forced  issues,  the  notes  were  declared  to  be 
inconvertible,  except  at  the  will  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  holder  had  no  power  to  demand  pay- 
ment ;  for,  if  be  had,  the  notes  would  have  been 
returned  as  fast  as  they  were  issued  in  excess, 
and  no  depreciation  could  have  occurred.  The 
enormous  amount  of  rouble-notes  in  circulation  in 
Russia  prior  to  1840  constituted  a  public  debt  of 
the  government  upon  which  no  interest  was  paid. 
Let  us  then  see  bow  that  debt  was  dealt  with. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  tlie  rouble  having  been  re¬ 
duced,  as  we  have  stated,  to  about  lid.,  an  Im¬ 
perial  manifesto  was  issued  on  the  Ist  of  July, 
1839,  decreeing  that  from  the  1st  of  January,  1840, 
the  enormous  amount  of  notes  then  in  circulation 
should  be  redeemed  by  new  rouble-notes  to  be 
issued,  which  were  to  be  convertible,  at  the  will 
of  the  holder,  into  silver  in  the  full  amount  of  38d.; 
but  that  for  every  one  of  such  new  notes  as  should 
be  received,  three  and  a  half  of  the  old  notes 
should  be  delivered  up*,  and  thus  a  larg$  dM 
was  liquidated  ly  a  payment  rf  28  per  cent,  of  the 
amounl.  Since  1840  the  currency  of  Russia  has 
been  upon  a  most  satisfactory  footing.  The  new 
notes  have  been  circulated  te  the  full  amount  in 
which  they  have  been  required;  tbeir  convertibility 
has  been  strictly  preserved  by  a  proper  reserve  ot 
specie  locked  up  in  the  fortresses  of  St.  Peter’s  and 
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St  Panl’s,  under  the  care  and  anpeiintendenee  of  t  rode  called  the  attention  of  the  British  miniS' 


a  mixed  board  of  management,  composed  of  gov* 
emment  bank  officers  and  eminent  merchants, 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  1846  the  bullion 
in  tliose  fortresses  had  reached  the  amount  of 
19,000,000/. ;  but  shortly  after  that  date  a  sum  of 
6,000,000/.  was  withdrawn,  and  appropriated  to 
investment  in  England  and  France,  which  has 
since  been  otherwise  disposed  of.  What  amount 
now  continues  in  those  vaults  is  not  known,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  it  has  been  further  re* 
dueed.  Nevertheless,  the  sum  remaining  has 
proved  ample  for  meeting  all  demands  in  exchange 
for  notes,  especially  as  the  circulation  has  not  lat¬ 
terly  been  in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements  of 
the  country.  But  now  comes  a  proposal  to  meet 
a  war  expenditure  by  another  issue  of  notes.  In 
the  6rst  place  we  are  certain  that  the  existing 
note  circulation  is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
of  currency ;  and  this  we  know,  beyond  doubt,  by 
the  fact  that  the  whole  circulation  con.«i8t8  of 
these  notes,  and  without  any  coin  corresponding 
therewith.  If,  then,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
determined  to  defray  his  war  expenditure  by  the 
issue  of  rtoies,  the  first  thing  that  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  will  be  to  make  them  inconvertible  ;  if  not, 
they  will  go  bark  u]ion  the  bank  for  payment  as 
fast  as  they  are  issued;  and  he  might  just  as 
well  use  tire  bullion  now  in  reserve  at  once. 
But  the  scheme  is,  that  they  shall  be  inconvertible 
as  formerly  ;  and  60,000,000  rouble-notes  (about 
10,000,0001.)  are  to  be  added  to  the  present  cir¬ 
culation.  Of  course  depreciation  will  rapidly 
take  place ;  the  rouble  will  again  soon  come  to 
represent,  in  tbe  place  of  38</.  or  40d. ,  only  30<L, 
or  less,  just  as  these  issues  may  be  made  in  ex¬ 
cess. — 7%e  Eeonomut,  Jan.  1864. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  tbe  Rusaian 
system  of  taxation  is,  that  tbe  parishes  are 
responsible  for  the  taxes  of  all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  who  are  assessed  collectively,  and  the 
community  or  the  wealthier  members  of  it 
mnst  pay  for  tbe  poor,  and  even  for  the 
absent.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
although  tbe  revenue  has  increased,  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  state  increases  in  a  larger 
proportion,  and  leaves  a  constant  deficiency, 
which  has  hitherto  been  supplied  by  loans 
contracted,  from  time  to  time,  in  Holland  or 
Elngland.  The  absence  of  capital  renders  it 
totally  impossible  to  extract  from  the  nation 
any  material  addition  to  the  revenue ;  and 
even  the  internal  trade  of  the  empire  may  be 
said  to  be  carried  bn  chiefly  by  remittances 
from  abroad.  This  country  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  remitting  annually  to  Russia  at  least 
6,000,000/.  or  6,000,000/.  sterling  on  bills 
drawn  by  Russian  houses  on  their  English 
consignees;  and  the  first  sign  of  hostilities 
which  gave  a  serious  check  to  Russian  com¬ 
merce  last  year  was,  that  these  bills  were 
protested  by  the  leading  English  houses  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Russian  ti^e.  Count  Nessel- 


ter  to  this  premonitory  symptom,  at  which 
be  aSected  to  feel  great  surprise ;  and  the 
Chancellor  confessed  that  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  distrust  felt  by  British  capitalists 
towards  their  Russian  correspondents  had 
been  to  suspend  at  once  the  ordinary  mer¬ 
cantile  transactions  of  the  empire. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  consideration  of  tbe 
most  curious  portion  of  Baron  Haxthausen’s 
book,  and  that  with  which  it  is  most  essential 
for  the  public  at  this  moment  to  be  acquaint¬ 
ed.  Whatever  the  strength  of  the  Russian 
empire  may  be,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  vigor  of 
its  political  institutions,  the  intelligence  and 
enterprise  of  its  people,  the  superiority  of  its 
civilization, or  the  stateof  its  finances.  In  these 
tespecls,  on  the  contrary,  Russia  is  clearly  in¬ 
ferior  to  all  its  western  neighbors,  and  even  to 
most  of  the  provinces  which  it  has  subdued 
and  annexed  to  its  own  empire.  The  claim  of 
Russia  to  be  considered  a  power  of  first-rate 
importance  in  the  world  rests  then  solely  on 
the  military  organization  of  the  empire— or, 
in  other  words,  on  the  immense  establish¬ 
ment  of  its  army.  On  this  subject  Baron 
Haxthausen  speaks  with  the  authority  of  a 
military  observer,  and  we  therefore  place 
greater  confidence  in  his  statements.  We 
may  add,  too,  that  bis  conclusions  aj^ee  in 
tbe  main  with  those  arrived  at  by  General 
Lamoriciere,  who  took  great  pains  to  investi¬ 
gate  tbe  subject  during  bis  brief  embassy  to 
St.  Petersburg  under  the  French  republic,  and 
who  brought  back  with  him  the  conviction 
that,  although  Russia  still  remained  in  a  stale 
of  social  and  political  barbarism,  her  barbarism 
was  armed  with  all  the  weapons  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  We  shall  therefore  rapidly  pass  in 
review  the  principal  statements  of  our  author, 
rt  serving  for  the  close  of  our  observations  the 
comments  they  suggest  to  us. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  tbe  forces  of 
no  European  state  have  been  so  considerably 
augmented  since  the  Peace  of  Paris,  both  in 
numbers  and  in  quality,  as  those  of  Russia ; 
and  during  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years  tbe 
Emperor  Nicholas  has  applied  himself  con¬ 
stantly  to  redrganize  and  improve  every  branch 
of  bis  army.  Taking  first  into  account  tbe 
regular  army,  we  find  that  the  geographical 
distribution  of  his  forces  has  been  mainly  re¬ 
gulated  by  tbe  duties  they  were  intended  to 
perform,  and  that  this  is  the  basis  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  military  system  ;  for  the  extent  of  the 
empire  is  so  great,  and  tbe  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  so  bad,  that  every  thing  d^ends  on 
the  habitual  position  of  the  forces.  The  great 
defect  of  Russian  military  operations  has  al- 
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ways  been  that  the  number  of  available  troops 
is  incredibly  small  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  men  under  arms ;  so  that  the  forces 
of  the  empire  generally  reached  the  theatre 
of  war  either  too  late  or  in  too  small  bodies, 
and  the  main  body  of  the  army  remained  in 
the  condition  of  an  army  of  reserve.  To  obvi¬ 
ate  this  difficulty,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has 
divided  his  forces  into  the  grand  army  of  ope¬ 
rations  and  the  local  corps.  The  grand  army 
consists  of  the  six  principal  divisions  of  the 
line  and  of  the  divisions  of  the  Ouards  and 
Grenadiers.  Since  1848  the  whole  of  this  army 
has  been  on  the  complete  war  footing,  and  it 
is  distributed  in  the  following  manner :  The 
first  and  second  divisions,  under  Prince  Pas- 
kiewilch,  form  the  army  of  Poland  ;  the  third 
division,  under  General  Osten-Sacken,  has 
recently  entered  the  Piincipalities,  after  a  se¬ 
vere  winter  march  ;  the  fourth  division,  under 
General  Dannenberg,  furnished  the  troops 
which  crossed  the  Pruth  last  July;  the  fifth 
division,  under  General  Luders,  has  been  di¬ 
vided,  part  being  at  and  near  Odessa  and  part 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea;  the  sixth 
division,  under  General  Tcheodaioff,  is  said  to 
be  on  its  way  from  its  cantonments  in  and 
about  Moscow.  Each  of  these  corps  or  divi¬ 
sions  consists  of  49  battalions  of  infantry  and 
1  of  sappers  ;  making  in  all  300  battalions. 
The  cavalry  of  each  corps  consists  of  32  regu¬ 
lar  squadrons  of  lancers  and  hussars,  or.  in 
all,  192  squadrons  of  light  cavalry.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  force  there  are  two  divisions  of 
cavalry  of  the  reserve,  each  of  48  squadrons, 
chiefly  of  heavy  cavalry,  and  80  squadrons 
of  dragoons.  The  statement  of  the  force  of 
the  artillery  is  still  more  extraordinary.  Each 
corps  forms  a  division  of  23  brigades  of  fool 
and  1  of  horse  artillery,  consisting  of  4  bat¬ 
teries  of  heavy  and  8  of  light  foot-artillery, 
besides  2  batteries  of  light  horse-artillery ; 
making,  in  all,  112  guns  fur  each  corps,  or  for 
the  six  corps  192  heavy  guns  and  480  light 
guns.  To  these  must  be  added  the  corps  of 
the  Guards  and  those  of  the  Grenadiers,  each 
consisting  of  37  battalions,  and  116  guns  to 
the  former,  88  to  the  latter.  The  sum  total 
of  these  regular  forces,  according  to  Baron 
Haxlhausen,  is,  that  Russia  can  produce  in  a 
European  war  368  battalions,  468  squadrons, 
and  996  guns ;  and  it  is  expressly  added  that 
this  stupendous  force  includes  neither  recruits 
nor  old  soldiers.  The  military  service  of  the 
Russians  being,  however,  for  twenty-fiveyears, 
a  considerable  portion  of  such  a  force  must  be 
past  the  prime  of  life. 

Such  is  the  division  of  the  grand  army,  and 
the  number  of  its  different  corps.  It  U  more 


difficult  to  arrive  at  any  precise  knowledge  of 
the  number  of  men  actually  in  the  ranks, 
but  Baron  Haxthausen  computes  them  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Subtracting  a  considerable  number  of  non-com¬ 
batants,  such  as  officers,  musicians,  &c.,  each  bat¬ 
talion  of  a  Russian  regiment  ought  to  consist  of 
1000  to  1002  men  ;  the  battalions  of  light  infantry 
of  658.  The  number  of  officers  is  about  22  in 
each  battalion ;  of  musicians  25:  and  as  there  are 
8  battalions  of  light  infantry,  the  grand  army,  on 
its  complete  war-footing,  counts — 

360  battalions,  of  about  1,050  men=  378,000 
8  do.  light  infantry  700  “  5,000 

383,000 

— and  deducting  50  furloughs  for  each  battalion  of 
the  guard,  and  150  of  the  line,  upon  a  sudden 
emergency  the  force  would  amount  to  332,100 
infantry.  This  calculation  is  without  any  allow¬ 
ance  for  men  sick,  missing,  or  dead.  I  am  informed 
by  a  competent  authority  that  the  battalions  of 
active  troops  in  time  of  peace  are  never  below  700 
fighting  men,  which  would  give  260,000  men  as 
the  minimum  force  of  infatitry.  By  a  similar  mode 
of  computation,  all  deductions  mads,  the  cavalry 
ready  fur  immediate  service  must  amount  to  70,000 
men.  The  artillery  is  complete,  and  admits  of  no 
deduction. — p.  302. 

To  this  regular  force  must  be  added  the 
first  and  second  levy  of  the  reserve,  consisting 
of  men  who  have  been  allowed  to  retire  from 
the  ranks  after  fifteen  years’  good  service,  and 
are  organized  on  the  system  of  the  Prussian 
Landwehr.  These  form  an  addition  of  213,000 
men  and  472  guns  ;  making  a  grand  total  of 
699,000  men  and  1468  guns,  of  movable 
troops.  We  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  us 
to  enter  at  length  into  the  curious  sketch  Ba¬ 
ron  Haxlhausen  gives  of  the  Cossack  regi¬ 
ments — composed  of  a  race  of  men  totally 
distinct  from  the  Russians  properly  so  called, 
both  in  habits  and  institutions,  and  marvel¬ 
lously  trained  and  adapted  to  the  wild  terri¬ 
tories  and  vast  sandy  plains  from  which  they 
spring.  But  these  Bedouins  of  the  north  are 
not  troops  calculated  to  produce  any  serious 
effect  on  the  operations  of  regular  armies ; 
and  they  owe  their  celebrity,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  to  the  part  they  took  in  the  campaign  of 
1813,  where  they  were  peculiarly  calculated 
to  harass  the  French  army  retreating  through 
all  the  horrors  of  a  Russian  winter.  The  total 
number  of  Cossacks  which  it  is  supposed  that 
the  Emperor  could  bring  into  the  field  by 
drawing  these  savage  horsemen  from  the 
Trans- Uralian  provinces  and  every  part  of  the 
empire,  is  50,000  men,  with  about  110  light 
guns.  Their  chief  value  is,  however,  for  the 
service  of  outposts  or  convoys,  and  for  the 
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?arBait  and  destruction  of  a  defeated  enemj. 

heir  atrocious  depredations  and  turbulent 
marauding  character  frequently  render  them 
a  curse  to  their  own  regular  comrades. 

The  regular  internal  service  of  defence  of 
the  empire  is  intrusted  to  stationary  troops 
to  the  number  of  about  200,000  men.  The 
army  of  the  Caucasus  is  entirely  separate  and 
distinct  from  all  we  have  before  named,  and 
consists,  we  are  told,  of  120  battalions  of 
infantry,  10  squadrons,  and  180  guns  ;  inso¬ 
much  that  the  whole  available  military  force 
of  the  empire  is  stated  to  exceed  a  million  of 
men. 

“A  Prussian  officer,*’  says  the  Baron,  “  per¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  all  that  concerns  the 
Russian  army,  calculates  that,  including  the 
Cossacks,  the  Russian  army  under  the  orga¬ 
nisation  due  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  is  in  a 
condition  to  supply,  in  case  of  a  great  war, 
a  million  of  combatants  and  eighteen  hundred 
guns. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  well-known  corrupt¬ 
ibility  of  public  officers  of  all  ranks  in  the 
Russian  government,  and  the  astonishing  want 
of  veracity  and  integrity  that  pervades  the 
public  service,  render  it  extremely  difficult  to 
verify  these  assertions.  The  Emperor  him¬ 
self  is  perhaps  the  only  man  in  bis  dominions 
who  is  interested  in  ascertaining  the  whole* 
truth,  and  even  he  can  only  catch  it  by  arti¬ 
fices  and  ^y  surprise.  But  Baron  Haxthau- 
sen  himself  admits,  in  a  preceding  passage 
we  have  quoted,  that  30  per  cent,  is  no  unrea¬ 
sonable  deduction  from  the  nominal  effective 
force  of  the  Russian  army,  and  this  would  at 
once  reduce  the  million  of  combatants  to 
700,000  men,  of  whom  not  more  than  half 
can  be  considered  as  movable  troops.  Of  the 
whole  population  of  the  Russian  empire, 
only  two-thirds,  or  from  forty  to  forty- five 
millions,  are  subject  to  the  military  conscrip¬ 
tion;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  on 
which  all  the  authorities  agree,  that  these 
populations  are  essentially  unwarlike  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  averse  to  the  profession  of  arms. 

The  preiiominant  tribe  of  the  Great  Russians, 
and  the  great  majority  of  those  which  are  allied  to 
it,  seem  destined  by  nature  rather  to  form  a 
peaceful  nation  of  traders,  manufacturers,  peasants 
and  herdsmen,  than  a  Military  nation  called  upon 
to  govern  the  world.  Accordii^ly  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  in  the  history  of  Russia  any  of  those 
examples,  so  common  among  the  Western  nations, 
of  wars  carried  on  for  the  love  of  military  glory. 
The  expeditions  of  Russia  always  seem  destined 
to  some  fixed  object,  be  it  high  or  low.  The  con- 
ests  of  the  Russians  with  the  Poles  and  Tartars 
clearly  show  that  the  former  were  incited  to  take 
up  arms,  not  by  the  love  of  war,  but  by  a  national 


and  religions  sentiment  which  had  been  assailed 
by  their  warlike  neighbors,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
conquest  and  domination  came  afterwards. — p. 
335. 

If  this  be  a  correct  description  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Russian  people,  as  is  very  pro¬ 
bable,  for  this  profuse  expenditure  of  life  and 
limb  is  wholly  without  profit  to  themselves, 
how  abject  must  be  their  political  condition, 
and  how  daringly  wilful  the  spirit  of  their 
government,  which,  for  its  own  bad  ends,  can 
retain  one-twentieth  of  the  male  population 
habitually  and  for  life  under  arms,  and  sacri¬ 
fice  the  existence  of  myriads  of  its  subjects 
to  its  own  arrogance  and  caprice  !  The  usual 
biennial  amount  of,  this  draft  on  the  life-blood 
of  the  nation  is  5  or  6  men  per  1000,  and  the 
whole  empire  is  ^vided  into  two  separate 
portions  of  the  western  and  eastern  govern¬ 
ments,  from  which  the  levies  are  taken  alter¬ 
nately.  But  in  1849,  in  consequence  of  the 
expeditions  to  Hungary  and  Wallachia,  and 
the  ravages  of  the  cholera,  the  levy  on  the 
western  division  of  the  empire  was  raised  to 
8  per  1000,  besides  4  per  1000  on  the  east¬ 
ern  division.  This,  however,  is  a  small  draft 
in  comparison  with  the  very  first  measure 
taken  on  the  approach  of  war  in  the  present 
year.  On  the  10th  February,  1854,  a  ukase 
appeared,  ordering  a  levy  of  nine  men  per 
1000  in  the  western  governments  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  to  begin  on  the  1st  of  March  and  end  on 
the  15lh  of  April.  The  Jews  subject  to  the 
conscription  are  to  furnish  100  per  1000,  that 
is,  more  than  three  times  the  annual  ratio. 
This  seizure  of  men  of  every  age  and  condi¬ 
tion — for  none  can  escape  from  it — is  at  this 
moment  going  on;  and  this  enormous  draft  on 
the  population  follows  on  the  autumnal  levy 
of  last  year,  which  was  7  per  1000,  making 
a  total  of  16  per  1000  in  many  parts  of  the 
empire  within  nine  months. 

These  ukases  spread  abroad  universal  mourn¬ 
ing  and  consternation;  the  nobility  is  severely 
burdened.  The  Scheremetoffs,  the  Demidoffs, 
and  the  Orloflfa  have  frequently  to  supply  many 
thousand  recruits.  Families  lose  their  best  work¬ 
men,  their  fathers,  and  their  brothers.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  loose  fellows  who  are  physically  capable  of 
serving  in  the  ranks  is  not  sufficient  to  raise 
the  amount  of  troops  required  by  the  Empe¬ 
ror.  .  .  As  soon  as  the  recruit  has  his  hair 
and  beard  cut  off,  he  is  considered  as  separated 
from  his  family :  they  are  no  longer  put  in  irons 
as  they  used  to  be,  but  it  would  te  dangerous  to 
let  them  return  provisionally  to  their  homes.  The 
commencement  of  the  service  is  the  worst  time  for 
the  recruit,  and  despair  frequently  seizes  the 
young  soldier.  The  stick  is  already  so  familiar 
to  the  Russ  that  he  cannot  be  drilled  without  a 
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Tast  deal  of  beating ;  but  many  officers  have  aa- 
■nred  me  that  men  who  cried  on  entering  their 
regiment  soon  resign  themaelvea  to  their  condition. 

It  ia  true  that  the  Russian  cries  more  easily  than 
the  German.  But  the  whole  mode  of  life  is  new 
to  him  ;  hia  beard  and  hair,  the  pride  of  the  Great 
Russian,  fall  beneath  the  razor,  and  nothing  re¬ 
mains  but  the  military  moustache.  The  fo^  of 
the  soldier  is  poor,  and  in  general  the  Russians 
have  little  idea  of  taking  care  of  health.  The 
proportion  of  mortality  amongst  young  children 
ana  young  recruits  in  Russia  is  enormous.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  military  works,  which  however 
can  hardily  be  entirely  trusted,  this  mortality 
formerly  amounted  to  one-half  of  the  whole  mass 
of  recruits,  still  swefp$  (jf  one-third :  this  last 
assertion,  however,  appears  to  me  false  and  exag¬ 
gerated.  The  solicitude  of  the  Emperor  is  inde¬ 
fatigable,  and  gives  us  ground  to  hope  that  this 
enormous  consumption  of  men  will  diminish  more 
and  more. — p.  349. 

We  question  whether  any  of  the  curses 
which  have  most  afflicted  mankind — the  Afri¬ 
can  slave-trade,  the  famines  of  India,  or  the 
pestilences  which  have  sometimes  deva.sta ted 
Europe — have  cost  more  life,  or  caused  more 
sufifering,  than  the  military  system  of  Russia 
even  on  the  peace  establishment.  Of  the 
numbers  tom  for  ever  from  their  families — 
for  service  for  twenty-five  years  under  such 
conditions  can  leave  no  hope  of  return — a 
large  proportion  die  at  once,*  not  probably 
the  most  miserable ;  but  the  insatiable  de¬ 
mand  must  still  be  supplied  by  laws  more 
cruel  than  death  itself.  No  sooner  do  these 
troops  begin  to  move  than  the  mortality  be¬ 
comes  still  greater.  Russia  is  probably  the 
only  country  whose  armies  have,  in  modern 
times,  always  lost  far  more  by  disease  than 
by  the  enemy.  It  was  so  in  the  campaigns 
of  1828  and  1829,  when  the  force  of  136,000 
which  had  crossed  the  Danube  could  furnish 
but  13,500  fighting  men  at  Adrianople.  It 
was  so  in  the  Polish  campaign  of  1831,  in 
the  Hungarian  war,  and  in  the  operations  of 
last  autumn,  for  the  army  which  crossed  the 
Pruth  in  July  could  not  concentrate  25,000 
men  on  one  spot  in  the  winter.  The  army  of 
the  Caucasus  is  understood  to  have  lost 
20,000  men  annually  for  many  years,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  be  wholly  renewed  every 
five  years. 

We  know  no  more  terrific  picture  of  the 
horrors  of  war  than  that  which  is  presented 
to*  us  by  the  official  figures  of  the  losses 
of  the  Russian  army  in  the  campaigns  of 
1828  and  1829,  in  Major  Moltke’s  valuable 
history  of  that^war.  In  ten  months,  from 

*  The  Augsburg  Oasstts  stated  in  1848  that  the 
average  number  of  patients  in  Russian  military 
hospiuds  was  annually  140,000  mea 


May,  1828,  to  February,  1829,  not  less  than 
75,226  slight  cases  of  disorder  were  treated  in 
the  ambulances,  and  134,882  severe  cases  in 
the  hopitals,  making  in  all  210,108  cases  of 
sickness ;  so  that,  taking  Jhe  effective  force  of 
the  army  at  100,000,  every  man  teas  tvice 
attacked  by  disease,  and  Major  Moltke  adds 
that  in  the  first  campaign  alone  the  Rus¬ 
sians  lost  half  their  effective  force.  In  May, 
1829,  the  pestilence  broke  out  with  increased 
fury — a  thousand  men  a  week  came  into  the 
hospitals.  On  the  25th  of  June,  above  300 
men  died  in  one  day ;  and  in  J  uly,  40,000 
men,  or  more  than  half  the  whole  active 
army,  were  in  hospital.  In  the  five  months 
from  March  to  July,  1829,  81,214  sick  were 
taken  into  the  hospitals,  of  whom  28,746  died. 
In  the  following  months  the  mortality  in¬ 
creased,  and  Major  Moltke  computes  the 
total  loss  of  the  Russian  army  by  disease  in 
that  year  at  not  less  than  60,000  men.  He 
adds  that  not  more  than  10,000  or  15,000 
combatants  ever  recrossed  the  Pruth,  and 
that  the  Russian  army  in  the  second  campaign 
was  almost  annihilated.  We  cannot  but 
urge  these  dreadful  and  unexampled  facts 
most  strongly  on  all  those  who  are  concerned 
in  the  direction  of  the  military  operations  in 
which  British  troops  are  a^ut  to  engage, 
for  in  the  barbarous  and  unhealthy  regions 
south  of  the  Balkan,  as  well  as  in  the  valley 
of  the  Lower  Danube,  the  real  enemy  we  have 
I  to  dread  is  fever  and  pestilence,  against 
which  no  man  can  stand  and  live. 

Once  enlisted  and  drilled,  the  Russian  re¬ 
cruit  is  moved  about  without  the  smallest 
reference  to  his  own  wishes  or  capacity. 
Even  his  name  is  forgotten,  and  he  becomes — 
a  number.  Sometimes  he  is  ordered  to  join 
a  regiment  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
empire,  and  in  some  of  the  corps  men  are  al¬ 
lotted  out  according  to  the  color  of  their  eyes 
and  hair.  Passive  obedience  is  as  complete 
in  the  Russian  soldier  as  in  a  trained  animal. 
“P/ittw,”  it  is  ordered,  is  his  answer  to  every 
question.  The  dignity  of  the  individual  is 
entirely  lost  or  ab^rbed  in  that  of  his  corps ; 
but  the  Russian  regiments  have  wisely  kept 
up  the  traditions  of  their  past  services.  Thus 
the  regiment  of  Tebernigoff  retains  the  ex¬ 
clusive  privilege  of  wearing  red  stockings, 
because  at  the  battle  of  Pultawa  the  men 
marched  in  blood  up  to  their  knees.  The 
regiment  of  Novoginsk  still  bears  the  flag  of 
St.  George  from  the  battle  of  the  Trebbia  and 
the  passage  of  the  Alps  under  Sonvaroff  in 
1799;  and  its  silver  trumpets  commemorate 
the  pasage  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  over  the 
I  ice  in  1807. 
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Tbe  pay  of  the  Russian  army  in  all  ranks 
is  wretchedly  small.  The  common  soldier 
receives  about  32«.  a  year;  a  lieutenant- 
general  about  1 70/. ;  a  colonel,  100/. ;  a  cap¬ 
tain  from  50/.  to  60/.  The  worst-paid  en¬ 
sign  in  the  British  army  receives  as  much  as 
tbe  highest  class  of  Russian  colonels. 

The  policy  of  the  Russian  government  is 
to  efface  as  much  as  possible  all  personal  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  rank  and  education  in  the  military 
establishments,  and  to  reduce  the  individual 
oflBcer  or  soldier  to  the  level  of  a  unit  in  an 
immense  organized  multitude.  The  only  dis¬ 
tinctions  known  are  the  rank  conferred  by  tbe 
government  and  the  crosses  and  stars  pro¬ 
fusely  distributed  by  the  will  of  the  Emperor. 
As  in  ever}'  other  institution  of  Russia,  this 
system  tends  irresistibly  to  lower  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  human  intelligence  and  the  will, 
and  to  deprive  the  army  of  that  commanding 
energy  and  original  power  which  are  in  great 
emergencies  the  great  resources  of  military 
ability.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  most  eminent  Russian 
commanders  b.ave  been,  strictly  speaking, 
Muscovites,  and  since  Souvaroff,  none  of  them 
can  be  said  to  have  risen  to  first-rate  military 
distinction.  That  extraordinary  man  was 
undoubtedly  a  Russ,  pur  tang,  brutal,  fanati-  < 
cal,  and  reckless  as  an  Asiatic  barbarian,  but 
animated  by  the  genius  of  war,  and  exercis¬ 
ing  unlimited  power  over  the  minds  of  his 
soldiers.  After  him.  Prince  Bagration,  Ka¬ 
mensky  and  Barclay  de  Tolly,  figured  in  tbe 
wars  of  the  French  empire ;  Bagration  was  a 
Georgian;  Kamensky  a  Russian  of  that  pecu¬ 
liar and  lively  branch  of  the  nation  called  Ma- 
loroases  or  Little  Russians ;  and  Barclay  was 
of  Scotch  extraction,  born  in  the  German  pro¬ 
vinces  on  the  Baltic.  Next  to  these  came  Milo- 
radowitch,  of  the  southern  Sclavonian  race  ; 
Wittgenstein,  a  German  of  a  Rhenish  family  ; 
Tcbitgakoff,  a  crazy  follower  of  the  Souvaroff 
school,  and  a  Russian  ;  and  Osten-Sacken,  a 
Livonian  of  German  blood  and  Protestant 
faith,  but  belonging  to  a  family  which  still 
serves  with  distinction  in  the  imperial  armies. 
The  general-in-chief,  who  took  Oczakow  in 
1788,  and  afterwards  succeeded  Barclay  de 
Tolly,  won  the  battle  of  Smolensko,  and  re¬ 
took  Moscow  when  he  was  seventy  years  of 
age.  Prince  Golenischtcheff  Koutousoff  was 
by  education,  faith,  and  character  wholly 
Russian,  and  deserves  perhaps  the  first  rank 
in  the  military  annals  cff  the  empire  which  he 
saved.  Langeron  was  a  French  emigrant ; 
Diebitsch  was  of  German  extraction,  in 
Silesia;  Roth  a  German  of  Alsatia;  and 
Paakiewitch,  now  at  the  head  of  tbe  army,  is 
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a  Lithuanian.  Amongst  the  generals  at  pre¬ 
sent  engaged,  Likders  is  a  Swede  of  Finland ; 
Aurep,  wbo  lost  the  battle  of  Citate,  is  a 
German ;  Andronikoff,  Bebutoff,  and  Orbe- 
liani,  who  have  been  successful  in  Asia,  are 
Georgians ;  Bariatinski  is  a  Muscovite  in  every 
sense  of  tbe  word  ;  and  Prince  Woronzow, 
who  has  acquired  more  than  any  Russian 
general  the  spirit  and  character  of  an  English 
gentleman,  is  of  the  same  nation.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  about  half  the  men  who 
have  achieved  distinction  in  command  of  Rus¬ 
sian  armies  since  tbe  reign  of  Peter  the  Great 
have  been  natives  of  the  country.  The  other 
half  are  foreign  adventurers,  Germans,  or 
natives  of  tbe  conquered  provinces.  These 
officers  have,  however,  always  been  viewed 
with  considerable  jealousy  and  distrust  by 
the  army  and  the  government,  and  many  of 
the  Russian  campaigns  have  been  fought 
with  a  foreign  general  to  plan  them  and  a 
Muscovite  to  watch  him.  llius,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment.  General  Schilders,  an  able  offi¬ 
cer  of  German  extraction  and  education,  has 
been  sent  to  retrieve  the  blunders  of  Prince 
Gortachakoff  in  the  Danubian  Principalities. 

It  may  be  convenient  in  this  place  to  refer 
to  some  of  the  particulars  collected  by  Baron 
Haxthausen  on  tbe  Russian  fleet.  A  skiff, 
built  by  the  hands  of  Peter  the  Great, 
is  still  preserved  in  the  arsenal  of  Cronstadt, 
and  is  considered  as  the  first  germ  of  tbe 
Russian  navy.  On  the  16th  of  July,  1836, 
the  nautical  relic  was  carried  in  triumph 
through  the  fleet,  and  saluted  by  no  leas 
than  26  ships  of  the  line,  21  frigates,  10 
brigs,  and  7  sloops,  in  the  great  Baltic  har¬ 
bor  which  commands  the  approaches  to  the 
capital.  That  is  still  about  the  nominal  force 
of  the  northern  fleet,  which  is  divided  into 
three  squadrons  of  about  nine  ships  of  the 
line  each,  one  of  which  passed  the  winter 
season  at  Revel,  one  at  Helsingfors  under  tbe 
guns  of  Sweaborg,  and  one  at  Cronstadt. 
We  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  not 
more  than  18  of  these  ships  are  in  a  condition 
to  go  to  sea,  though  the  remainder  are  man¬ 
ned  and  might  be  used  for  the  defence  of 
harbors.  The  seamen  are  enrolled  for  twenty 
years’  permanent  service,  but  as  the  ships 
scarcely  ever  leave  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea,  they  have  little  or  no  experience  of 
practical  seamanship.  The  best  Russian  seit- 
men  are  either  Firs  or  natives  of  tbe  Baltic 
provinces  in  the  north,  or  Greeks  and  Cos¬ 
sacks  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  in  the  south  of  the 
empire. 

One  of  tbe  peculiarities  of  the  maritime 
force  of  the  Baltic  powers  is  tbe  large  amount 
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of  giinboAt»  and  small  craft  they  possess, 
adapted  to  the  navigation  of  shallow  waters 
and  the  defence  of  coasts.  The  Swedes  and 
Norwegians  have  about  500  of  these  armed 
boats,  and  we  are  assured  by  competent 
judges  that  they  form  a  most  powerful  flotilla 
for  the  purposes  of  inland  war  ;  the  Russian 
navy  has  a  similar  flotilla  of  about  400  boats, 
propelled  by  oars  and  sail,  and  this  service 
must  at  any  rate  be  a  good  school  for  seamen. 
In  actual  warfare,  however,  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  that  boats  of  this  character,  which  must 
necessarily  be  armed  with  comparatively  light 
guns,  could  offer  any  serious  resistance  to 
steamers  of  light  draft,  carrying  one  8  or  10- 
inch  gun  fore  and  aft,  and  capable  of  run- 
nii^  round  or  running  down  their  assailants. 

The  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  is  said 
by  M.  de  Ilaxlhausen  to  consist  of  18  line  of- 
battle  ships,  but  his  dati  appear  inaccurate 
as  to  their  size  and  number,  fur  he  cites 
only  two  three  deckers,  whereas  there  are  at 
least  four  ships  of  that  rank,  three  of  which 
were  engaged  at  Sinope,  and  the  to»j»l  force 
of  the  fleet  is  about  14  ships  of  the  line. 
These  are  lying  for  the  present  in  safety 
under  the  guns  of  Sebastopol,  which  our 
author  describes  as  the  most  curious  and  im¬ 
portant  work  of  military  architecture  which 
has  been  erected  since  1830,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris. 

In  steam-power  the  Russian  navy  is  ex¬ 
tremely  deficient;  and  as  almost  all  their 
steamers  have  been  built  in  this  country, 
their  weakness  in  this  respect  is  correctly 
ascertained.  They  are  compelled  to  import 
their  coal  from  England  and  Belgium,  and 
the  stoppage  of  the  import  of  coal  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  found  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  paralyzing  the  scientific  and  me¬ 
chanical  industry  of  the  country  both  for  the 
purposes  of  manufacture  and  of  war. 

We  had  occasion  some  years  ago  {^Quart. 
Rev.,  vol.  67,  p.  374)  to  comment  upon  the 
'  absence  of  coal  in  the  Russian  empire,  and 
to  observe  that  the  export  of  that  indispen¬ 
sable  article  from  this  country  to  Russia  was 
one  of  the  guaranties  of  the  ancient  friendly 
relations  of  the  two  empires.  The  same  fact 
which  was  then  a  security  for  peace  is  now 
likely  to  prove  a  powerftil  resource  of  war. 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  has  shown,  with  his 
usual  industry  and  acuteness  in  geological 
investigation,  the  deficiencies  of  the  Russian 
dominions  in  this  respect.  According  to  that 
eminent  authority,  (“Russia  in  Europe,”  vol. 
i.  p.  118,)  all  northern  Russia  is  necessarily 
deprived  of  coal,  because  the  strata  (Silurian 
and  Devonian)  are  of  too  high  antiquity — 


that  is,  they  contain  no  vegetable  remains 
out  of  which  the  mineral  could  have  been 
formed.  To  the  south  of  Moscow,  however, 
the  lower  carboniferous  formation  prevails, 
and  there  is  no  natural  impediment  to  the 
existence  of  coal-fields  as  thick  and  good  as 
those  of  our  Scotch  deposits ;  but  the  fact 
is.  that  the  seams  at  Tala  Kaluja  and  else¬ 
where  are  thin  and  wretched  streaks  of  a 
very  bad  quality.  Such  as  they  are,  they 
have  been  laid  open  both  naturally  and  by 
shafts  and  galleries,  but  they  are  unworthy 
of  notice,  and  are  barely  capable  of  supply¬ 
ing  a  few  local  manufactories  on  a  very 
limited  scale.  Their  contents  and  bottoms 
have  been  thoroughly  scrutinized  by  the  geo¬ 
logist*,  and  found  worthless.  Nor  are  there 
any  important  coal  deposits  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  since  all  the  strata,  so  soft  and 
incoherent  in  Russia  in  Euro()e,  are  hardened 
and  tilted  up  in  mural  forms  and  traversed 
by  fine  gorges,  in  which,  however,  scarce  a 
shred  or  trace  of  coal  can  be  detected.  In 
short,  the  only  coal-field  in  the  Russian  em¬ 
pire  worthy  of  any  notice  is  that  known  as 
the  Donetz  coal-field,  between  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Don,  described  in  chapter  6  of  Sir 
R.  Murchison’s  work.  The  spot  at  which 
the  discovery  was  made  is  far  removed  from 
any  port.  It  is  a  dislocated  and  broken  tract, 
in  which  various  seams  of  coal,  mostly  an¬ 
thracitic,  and  of  small  commercial  value,  are 
so  thrown  up  at  different  high  angles  of  in¬ 
clination  that  they  are  diflicult  to  work,  and 
have  never  afforded  any  really  valuable 
supply.  The  Donetz  is  so  shallow  in  summer 
that  the  transport  of  coal  by  the  stream  to 
the  Sea  of  Azov,  which  is  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  nearest  coal-field,  is  precarious  and 
difficult;  and  the  transport  to  the  Don  below 
the  cataract  is  very  costly.  Even  if  this  coal¬ 
field  were  accessible,  its  total  produce  is  not 
equal  to  the  smallest  and  worst  of  the  coal- 
tracts  in  our  islands,  and  probably  would  not 
be  worked  here  at  all. 

We  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  consider 
what  the  real  military  strength  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire  may  be,  from  the  data  before  us, 
which  are  probably  exaggerated.  We  assume, 
however,  that  the  Empreror  of  Russia  can  put 
in  motion  600,000  men,  exclusive  of  recruits 
and  of  local  corps  attached  to  the  defence  of 
particular  posts.  Such  a  force  is  already  an 
enormous  drain  not  only  on  the  population  of 
an  empire,  but  on  the  resources  of  the  state, 
by  which  it  must  be  fed,  clothed,  armed,  and 
set  in  motion  ;  and,  even  if  such  a  force  were 
raised  on  an  emergency,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
how  it  could  be  reinforced  and  supplied. 
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Leaving,  however,  out  of  the  question  all 
that  relates  to  the  financial  and  mechanical 
resources  of  war,  which  must  press  very 
heavily  on  a  poor  and  thinly  peopled  empire, 
we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  manner  in 
which  such  a  war  can  be  carried  on.  The  two 
fundamental  conditions  of  military  tactics  and 
strategical  combinations  are  to  overcome  space 
and  TIME.  He  who  can  concentrate  the  great¬ 
est  available  force  against  the  enemy  on  any 

E'ven  point,  and  at  any  distance,  with  the 
ast  possible  delay,  is  infallibly  the  success¬ 
ful  party  in  war.  The  Russian  army,  be  its 
numbers  what  they  may,  has  to  occupy,  to 
defend,  and  to  traverse  an  empire  which 
covers  nearly  8,000,000  of  square  miles ;  or 
one- seventh  part  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  and 
one- twenty-seventh  part  of  the  surface  of  this 
planet.  The  area  of  Russia  in  Europe  alone 
is  sixteen  times  the  extent  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  cover  a 
space  indicated  on  the  map  by  45  degrees  of 
longitude  and  25  degrees  of  latitude.  The 
distance  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  Po¬ 
lish  frontier  exceeds  2500  miles,  and  that 
from  Finland  to  Georgia  1750  miles;  and 
this  does  not  include  the  tracts  lying  beyond 
these  uttermost  confines  of  Russian  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  distance  from  Kalisch  to  Petro- 
pawlosk,  at  the  extremity  of  Kamschalka,  is 
upwards  of  10,000  miles,  and  from  Lapland 
to  the  frontier  of  Persia  3000  miles. 

In  such  an  empire,  thinly  peopled,  every 
movement  of  troops,  and  even  the  collection 
of  recruits,  involves  the  necessity  of  moving 
men  over  immense  distances.  From  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh  to  Moscow  is  as  far  as  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Edinburgh.  From  St.  Petersburgh  to 
Odessa  is  1792  wersts,  or  1350  miles ;  from 
Moscow  to  Odessa,  1371  wersts,  or  1050 
miles;  from  Warsaw  to  Odessa,  600  miles; 
and  from  Odessa  to  Bucharest  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  theatre  of  war,  about  300  miles  farther. 
Add  to  this  the  badness  of  the  roads, 
the  want  of  shelter  over  vast  uninhabited 
plains,  and  the  necessity  of  transporting  large 
amounts  of  provision  for  man  and  beast,  and 
we  may  conceive  the  state  of  an  army  which 
has  to  open  a  campaign  by  a  toilsome  march 
of  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles,  and  must 
have  spent  from  two  to  three  months  on  the 
way.  All  armies  are  unavoidably  weakened 
as  they  advance  from  the  point  they  start 
from :  the  sick,  the  foot-sore,  and  the  feeble 
sink  and  die  by  thousands ;  and  to  young 
troops  these  severe  marches  are*  a  dreadfiH 
trial.  For  these  reasons  the  Russian  forces 
marched  against  Turkey  have  hitherto  all 
arrived  slowly,  and  in  a  state  bordering  on 


exhaustion.  The  base  of  operations  on  the 
frontier  may  be  compared  to  the  base  of  a 
pyramid ;  and  the  farther  troops  advance  from 
that  line  of  departure,  the  more  their  avail¬ 
able  force  contracts. 

The  same  causes — namely,  immense  dis¬ 
tances  between  places  separated  by  tracts  of 
uninhabited  country,  and  connected  by  misera¬ 
ble  roads,  without  any  strong  lines  of  position 
— render  it  impossible  for  the  armies  of  Rus¬ 
sia  operating  simultaneously  on  the  prodi¬ 
gious  frontiers  of  the  empire  to  render  any 
assistance  to  each  other.  The  two  difierent 
modes  of  attack  to  which  an  empire  like  that 
of  Russia  may  be  exposed  offer  a  simple  but 
striking  contrast.  The  campaign  of  Napo¬ 
leon  in  1812  was  directed  against  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  monarchy.  In  spite  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  forces  then  united  under  the  imperial 
eagle  of  France,  the  plan  of  operations  was 
framed  on  that  system  of  central  movement 
which  Napoleon  had  carried  to  the  highest 
perfection.  But  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
territory  invaded  drew  out  the  line  of  opera¬ 
tions  to  excess,  and  rendered  a  defeat  disas¬ 
trous,  and  retreat  all  but  impracticable.  The 
campaign  of  1812  carried  the  French  army 
to  Moscow,  but  it  ended  there,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  most  frightful  disaster  in  mili¬ 
tary  history  ;  for  though  the  actual  force  of 
the  Russian  army  at  that  time  did  not  exceed 
200,000,  the  vastness  of  the  territory  proved 
the  grave  of  the  invader.  These  conditions 
would  be  entirely  reversed  in  operations  of 
war  directed  not  against  the  centre  but  the 
circumference  of  the  empire  ;  for,  from  the 
extent  of  the  territory,  the  frontier  is  in  many 
parts  more  accessible  to  the  enemy  than  to 
the  Russian  forces.  Moreover,  as  any  part  of 
the  maritime  provinces  may  suddenly  be  at¬ 
tacked,  all  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  pre- 

Eared,  and  the  concentration  of  the  army 
ecomes  almost  impossible.  Let  us  briefly 
consider  the  number  and  force  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  or  separate  armies  absolutely  required 
for  the  defence  of  the  Russian  territory  when 
threatened  by  sea,  and  from  the  contiguous 
states  by  land.  To  begin  from  the  north : 
Finland  demands  an  army  of  at  least  40,000 
men  to  garrison  Helsingfors  and  the  Isles  of 
Aland,  and  to  keep  in  check  the  population 
excited  by  the  possibility  of  a  Swedish  inva¬ 
sion,  whilst  the  allied  fleets  may  operate 
simultaneously  or  allernately  on  the  northern 
and  southern  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
The  corps  of  grenadiers,  and  a  large  division 
of  artillery,  would  be  retained  to  garrison 
Cronstadt  and  defend  the  capital.  The  Guards, 
forming  another  army  of  40,000  men,  with 
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their  cavalry  and  artillery,  advance  to  the 
Baltic  provinces  to  cover  Riga,  Revel,  and 
the  road  to  St.  Petersburgh,  whilst  they  ob¬ 
serve,  not  without  suspicion,  the  Prussian 
troops  concentrated  round  Konigsberg  and 
Dantzig.  Warsaw  and  the  kingdom  of  Po¬ 
land  are  the  advanced  positions  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  grand  army  of  operations,  consisting  still 
of  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  army, 
and  numbering  at  least  100,000  men.  Some 
portion  of  this  force  has  been  moved  by 
Echelons  on  Volhynia  and  Bessarabia ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  the  relations  of  Russia 
with  the  German  Powers,  it  will  be  impossi¬ 
ble  for  her  to  weaken  that  vital  part  of  her 
dominions.  The  third  and  fourth  divisions 
form  the  army  of  operations  under  Prince 
Gortschakoflf  in  the  Principalities;  and  the 
sixth  division,  usually  quartered  in  or  near 
Moscow,  is  now  advancing  to  reinforce  these 
corps,  which  have  already  suffered  most  se 
verely.  The  fifth  or  General  Liiders’  division 
occupies  Odessa  and  the  neighborhood,  whilst 
a  part  of  it  has  been  sent  to  the  Caucasus.  | 
The  defence  of  the  Crimea,  especially  when 
the  Black  Sea  is  held  by  an  enemy  of  supe¬ 
rior  maritime  power,  requires  an  army  of 
40,000  men  or  more  to  garrison  SebaaU)pol, 
as  well  as  Kaffa,  or  to  provide  against  tlie 
contingency  of  an  invasion.  This  force  is 
wholly  cut  off  from  direct  communication 
with  any  other  korps.  Reinforcements  and 
supplies  can  only  be  transmitted  to  it  over  a 
vast  extent  of  sandy  deserts  and  steppes ;  if 
indeed  the  isthmus  and  lines  of  Perecop  may 
not  be  threatened.  The  Sea  of  Azov,  from 
Kertch  to  Taganrog,  is  too  shallow  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  formidable  attacks,  but  the  flotilla 
which  defends  it  must  be  manned.  Troops 
are  necessarily,  scattered  along  the  places  on 
the  Circassian  coast,  for  even  in  the  wretch¬ 
ed  little  frontier  fort  of  Chevketil  the  Turks 
found  upwards  of  1000  men;  and  by  similar 
military  posts,  all  liable  to  sudden  attack,  the 
communications  are  kept  up  with  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  provinces.  The  army  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  including  the  Georgian  levie.s,  certain¬ 
ly  exceeds  100,000  men,  and  consists  of 
excellent  troops  ;  but  these  again  are  exclu¬ 
sively  engaged  in  local  warfare,  their  reinforce¬ 
ments  and  supplies  are  rendered  very  difficult, 
and  they  can  contribute  nothing  at  all  to  the 
general  defence  of  the  empire.  We  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  corps  on  the  frontier  of  Orenberg, 
or  of  the  forces  still  required  for  the  service 
of  the  interior,  which  cannot  be  inconsidera¬ 
ble.  But  we  affirm  that  this  enormous  dis¬ 
semination  of  troops  over  thousands  of  miles 
of  frontiers  entirely  prevents  that  concentra¬ 


tion  which  is  the  first  element  of  success  in 
war.  Half  a  million  of  men  are  lost  in  these 
sporadic  detachments,  and  the  radius  of  the 
empire  is  so  great  that  it  is  physically  impos¬ 
sible  to  operate  with  rapidity  from  the  centre 
on  any  point  of  so  vast  a  circumference.  The 
modern  additions  to  the  art  of  war,  which 
enable  us  as  a  maritime  power  to  convey  an 
army  with  all  the  velocity  of  steam,  are  un¬ 
attainable  by  Russia.  Time  and  space  in  the 
campaign  of  1812-13  were  in  her  favor,  and 
destroyed  at  last  the  prestige  of  Napoleon’s 
victories.  Time  and  space  are,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  nsuch  more  within  our  control  than 
they  are  iti  hers,  and  may  consequently  be 
turned  against  her.  It  is  an  event  without  a  pa¬ 
rallel  in  history  since  the  days  of  the  Roman 
empire  for  a  state  to  be  simultaneously  con¬ 
ducting  hostilities  in  defence  of  its  own  ter¬ 
ritories  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  from  the  Eruba 
to  the  Vistula.  In  war  a  concentric  mode  of 
attack  is  always  superior  to  a  divergent  sys¬ 
tem  of  defence,  and  the  same  principle  holds 
good  in  strategy  and  in  tactics.  The  Russians 
have  gone  on  repeating  that  it  is  the  destiny  of 
the  empire  of  the  Czars  to  conquer  and  sup¬ 
plant  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs — that  the 
Mu^covite  race  is  waiting  for  the  hour  which  is 
to  give  it  the  empire  of  the  world — and  that 
all  the  other  nations  and  races  of  Europe  are 
effete  and  exhausted — until  these  propositions 
have  become  part  of  the  national  faith.  But 
that  faith  is  based  on  ignorance  and  fanaticism. 
Russia  has  yet  to  learn  that  her  schemes  upon 
the  East  or  against  Europe  are  wholly  imprac¬ 
ticable  unless  she  has  found  means  to  paralyze 
the  resistance  they  are  calculated  to  excite. 
When  that  resistance  is  aroused  and  organ¬ 
ized,  Russia  is  unable  to  surmount  it. 

We  hive  now  passed  rapidly  in  i%view,  with 
the  assi:>tance  of  the  works  before  us,  the 
chief  elements  of  Russia’s  power,  as  far  as 
we  can  discover  them  from  the  existing  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  empire.  In  an  absolute  mon¬ 
archy,  in  which  the  Government  is  every 
thing,  and  the  emperor  is  the  Government, 
there  exist,  indeed,  none  of  those  checks  or 
impediments  to  the  direct  and  energetic  ac¬ 
tion  of  authority  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
freer  states ;  but  neither  is  it  possible  that 
they  should  derive  any  additional  strength 
from  the  external  resources  or  free  codpera- 
tion  of  public  opinion  or  of  society.  In  the 

f>erson  of  Nicholas  of  Russia  the  world  was 
ong  inclined  to  believe  that  the  empire  had 
found  not  only  a  ruler,  but  a  civilizing  and 
progressive  power,  capable  of  wielding  his 
enormous  might  exclusively  for  noble  ends. 
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His  undaunted  courage  in  moments  of  danger, 
his  bold  and  imperial  bearing,  his  indefatiga¬ 
ble  activity,  and  his  strong  sympathy  with  the 
national  character  of  the  Russian  ’  people, 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  since  Peter 
the  Great  have  possessed  in  the  same  degree, 
undoubtedly  marked  him  out  for  the  head 
of  a  great  empire ;  and  we  confess  that  it  is 
not  without  painful  regret  that  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  fall  of  such  a  character  from  those 
engagements  of  truth  and  honor  which  he 
bad  himself  invoked.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  the  narrative  of  the  transactions  of 
last  year  without  arriving  at  the  conviction 
that  his  craft  is  at  least  equal  to  bis  force,  and 
that  he  has  pursued  his  own  visionary  schemes 
with  a  criminal  disregard  to  the  welfare  of 
his  own  subjects  and  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Without  such  a  bead  the  empire  might  lan¬ 
guish,  corroiption  and  deceit  would  flourish 
un rebuked,  the  resources  of  the  country 
would  decline,  and  the  progress  of  the  nation 
be  suspended.  With  such  a  head  a  more 
active  and  wholesome  movement  might  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  given  to  society,  but  it  may  also 
be  given  for  mischievous  purposes  and  injuri¬ 
ous  results.  Under  this  condition  a  Govern¬ 
ment  may  seek  to  give  an  impulse  to  the 
nation,  but  it  can  receive  none  in  return,  for 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  spontaneous  ener¬ 
gy  and  original  power.  For  this  reason  an 
appeal  is  made  to  religious  fanaticism,  which 
U  probably  the  strongest  independent  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  Russian  people — if,  indeed,  any 
sentiment  can  be  termed  independent  when 
even  devotion  and  religious  enthusiasm  have 
been  studiously  trained  into  a  superstitious 
veneration  for  the  person  of  the  Czar.  The 
Russians,  however,  will  not  easily  be  persuaded 
that  their  religion  is  attacked  ;  and  although 
such  aa  event  as  the  march  of  Napoleon  to 
Moscow  roused  all  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the 
country,  we  doubt  whether  the  people  of  the 
maritime  frontiers  will  have  the  same  deter¬ 
mination  to  face  the  dangers  of  impending 
hostilities.  The  nobles  ol  Russia  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  quite  unable  to  render  to  the 
Government  any  independent  support.  They 
are,  as  a  class,  embarrassed  and  frivolous 
men,  who  owe  their  only  importance  to  the 
honors  or  duties  the  Government  may  vouch¬ 
safe  to  confer  upon  them.  Moreover,  it  is  to 
a  great  degree  on  them  that  the  burden  of 
war  falls ;  lor  to  raise  levies  of  men,  such  as 
have  recently  taken  place  on  their  estates,  is 
to  take  from  them  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
their  property.  Estates  in  Russia  are  com- 

EuU'd  not  by  the  extent  of  desolate  acres,  but 
y  the  number  of  serfs ;  and  to  depopulate 
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the  country  is  to  ruin  the  landowner.  The 
voluntary  contributions  talked  of  for  the  war 
have  chiefly  been  exacted  by  a  power  admit¬ 
ting  of  no  refusal.  In  fact,  the  very  first 
symptom  of  impending  hostilities  is  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  trade,  a  check  to  labor,  and  a  scarci¬ 
ty  of  capital  which  must  already  be  felt 
throughout  the  empire.  These  hardships  fall 
as  much  on  the  mercantile  classes  as  on  the 
nobility,  and  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  what 
compensation  any  aggressive  war  can  bring 
to  them  who  are  the  first  to  suffer  by  it.  The 
peasants,  who  pay  the  heaviest  of  all  contri- 
buiions  in  life  and  blood,  have  not  even  the 
satisfaction  of  fighting  the  battles  of  free 
men.  Military  service  emancipates  them  from 
serfdom,  but  it  leaves  them  to  perish  in  the 
ranks,  or  turns  the  veteran  adrift  on  the 
world.  The  army  which  such  a  war  compels 
the  Emperor  to  call  into  existence,  if  he  hopes 
even  to  protect  himself  against  humiliation 
and  defeat,  is  the  burden  and  the  curse  of  his 
dominions.  Men  he  may  sacrifice  without 
stint  or  limit,  though  in  Russia  the  vast 
amount  of  the  collective  population  is  no  test 
of  local  population,  which  is  sparse  and  rare 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  empire.  But  with 
a  revenue  not  amounting  to  twenty  millions 
sterling,  and  no  facilities  for  contracting  loans, 
how  are  materials  of  war,  clothes,  aims,  food 
and  supplies  to  be  furnished  to  a  million  of 
combatants,  at  distances  of  thousands  of 
miles  from  each  other  and  from  the  capital  ? 
The  magnitude  of  these  military  preparations 
is  an  additional  cause  of  weakness ;  for  to  de¬ 
fend  one  point  which  is  attacked,  a  hundred 
others  must  be  prepared  for  resistance. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  hold  it  to  be  a  po¬ 
litical  error  of  the  first  magnitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  have  challenged 
the  two  greatest  maritime  powers  in  the  world 
to  bring  to  the  test  his  powers  of  endurance, 
to  prove  that  Russia  is  assailable  both  in  the 
Black  Sea  and  in  the  Baltic,  and  to  hazard  a 
campaign  which  must  in  great  part  destroy 
the  prettige  of  his  forces.  Even  in  the  last 
winter  campaign  of  the  Turks,  Russia  has 
lost  an  incalculable  amount  of  reputation,  and 
she  can  only  escape  from  her  present  position 
by  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  more.  The  West¬ 
ern  Powers  have  staked  their  honor  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  world  upon  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  the  East  by  honorable  means,  and 
we  trust  that,  having  once  engaged  in  this 
quarrel,  they  will  not  lay  down  their  arms 
until  they  have  obtained  trustworthy  securi¬ 
ties  for  the  future.  Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  staked  and  forfeited  the  alliances 
she  professed  to  cherish,  her  old  connection 
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with  England,  the  deferential  gratitude  of 
Austria,  the  affectionate  esteem  of  Prussia, 
and,  what  the  Emperor  ralued  most,  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  counter-revolutionary  party  in 
Europe.  Success  in  this  career  is  impossible 
for  him  ;  for  even  if  he  were  to  break  up  the 
Western  alliances,  to  complete  the  overthrow 
of  Turkey,  or  to  wrest  from  the  trembling 
Sultan  compliance  with  his  demands,  the  only 
result  would  be  to  prolong  a  fierce  and  terri¬ 
ble  war,  which  he  cannot  even  hope  to  direct 


to  its  close.  We  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Russian  empire  possesses  either  the  genius 
or  the  resources  which  can  carry  a  sovereign 
with  success  through  such  a  struggle ;  and 
if  this  contest  is  to  be  waged  between  the 
forces  of  civilization  and  liberty  against  those 
of  a  semi-barbarous  empire  a.spiring  to  crush 
the  independence  of  Europe,  we  neither  doubt 
nor  dread  the  issue  of  the  war  in  which  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  have  been  compelled  to  en¬ 
gage- 
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The  life  of  Omer  Pacha  is  connected  with 
perhaps  the  most  important  period  in  the 
history  of  Turkey — an  epoch  of  transition 
from  the  old  state  of  things  to  the  new. 
We  shall  not  stop,  however,  to  relate  the 
various  events  of  his  life,  as  they  are  familiar 
to  all  readers  of  the  daily  press ;  but  shall 
simply  recite  such  leading  circumstances  of 
his  career  as  we  think  may  satisfy  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  our  readers. 

Of  his  early  life  but  little  is  known.  His 
family  name  is  Latkes ;  his  origin  is  Croa¬ 
tian;  his  native  place  Vlaski,  a  village  in  the 
district  of  Ogulini,  thirteen  leagues  from 
Fiume,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  He  was  born 
in  1801 ;  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  and 
of  his  youthful  years,  was  the  Greek  united 
faith,  namely,  that  branch  of  the  Greek 
worship  subject  to  the  Roman  Pontiff.  He 
received  a  liberal  education.  His  father  en¬ 
joyed  the  important  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Administrator  of  the  district,  and  his  uncle 
was  invested  with  ecclesiastical  functions. 
His  instruction  in  mathematics  and  military 
engineering  be  received  at  the  military  school 
of  Thurm,  near  Carlstadt,  in  Transylvania; 
and  in  1822,  when  21  years  of  cge,  after 
having  distinguished  himself  in  his  studies, 
he  entered  the  corps  of  Pontt  et  Chau$»ees  in 
the  Austrian  service,  with  the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant,  that  body  having  just  been  organized 
by  the  government. 

At  twenty-nine  he  left  the  Austrian  ser¬ 
vice  ;  but  the  true  cause  of  his  taking  this 


step  has  always  remained  a  mystery.  Many 
attributed  it  to  a  family  misfortune;  some 
to  a  quarrel  he  had  with  his  superiors,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  acts  that  would  have  subjected 
him  to  a  court-martial. 

Having  made  his  escape,  he  passed  into 
Bosnia  in  1830,  where  he  arrived  wholly 
unknown,  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty  he 
WHS  able  to  engage  himself  as  a  servant  in 
Kosrew  Pacha’s  house,  who  was  then  at 
Bosna-Serai.  Bosnia  was,  at  the  time,  in¬ 
fested  by  hordes  of  Janissaries,  who  had 
been  dispersed  and  banished  into  Asia  Minor 
and  a  few  European  provinces,  where  they 
nursed  revenge  against  the  Government  for 
the  injuries  infiict^  upon  them. 

The  second  Oiaour  Padisciak*  had  of  late 
organized  his  troops  on  a  principle  of  re¬ 
form,  not  only  as  to  discipline,  but  also  as  to 
the  mode  of  equipment.  Only  a  year  ago, 
the  wide  and  overflowing  dress,  the  majestic 
turbans,  the  silken  shawls  and  rich  furs  had 
given  way  to  the  more  simple  fez  and  to  the 
European  pantaloon.  He  began  himself  to 
assume  that  costume.  The  Khatti  Sberif 
ordering  this  change  was  only  promulgated 


*  The  old  echool,  the  sdverMries  of  European 
reform,  have  numbered  the  reforming  Sultans  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Giaour  Padiseiak,  (Infidel  Sultana) 
The  first  was  Selim  IIL  ;  the  second  was  Mahmud ; 
the  third  is  Abdul  Mediid.  The  name  of  Giaour 
is  not  very  exactly  rendered  by  the  European  term 
Infidel — it  is  something  more;  it  also  implies  a 
hearty  detestation  and  contempt 
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on  the  3d  of  March,  1829,  and  the  sensation 
which  the  new  dress  occasioned  among  the 
people  did  not  fail,  according  to  eye-wit¬ 
nesses,  to  draw  forth  tears  and  public  mourn¬ 
ing. 

All  the  regular  troops  of  the  army  he  had 
formed,  among  which  were  the  Asakir  Mu- 
hammedie,  (Mohammed’s  soldiers,  who  were 
organized  alter  the  destruction  of  the  Janis¬ 
saries,  in  order,  by  a  religious  name,  to  flat¬ 
ter  the  popular  sentiments ;  and  the  Aitakiri- 
redifei  tnemure,  (a  new  militia,)  abandoned, 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  the  picturesque 
and  rich  costume,  adopted  the  new  unifoim, 
and  accepted  the  command  of  foreign  ofli- 
cers.  Au  indispensable  condition  to  the 
advancement  of  a  foreigner  in  the  Tuikish 
service  was  conversion  to  Islamism,  and  Lat- 
kes  became  a  Mussulman,  under  the  cogno¬ 
men  of  Omer. 

Meanwhile  Old  Turkey  was  clamorous  in 
its  protests  against  the  progress  of  reform ; 
nor  was  it  long  before  us  indignation  broke 
out  into  acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed. 
Popular  fury  was  often  directed  against  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  who  were  regarded  as  abettors  of 
reform;  and  in  August,  1831,  ten  thousand 
bouses  belonging  to  Europeans  were  a  prey 
to  the  flames.  The  trombagit  (flremen ) 
called  on  to  put  down  the  conflagration,  re¬ 
mained  aloof  indifferent ;  the  old  men,  ca¬ 
ressing  their  beards  as  a  mark  of  satisfaction, 
balanced  themselves  in  the  kaick*  to  enjoy 
the  spectacle,  or  prostrated  themselves  in 
the  direction  of  Mecca,  and  cried,  “  It  is  the 
punishment  of  the  crime  of  Navarino.  Let 
the  renegade  look  and  learn  how  the  Prophet 
treats  the  infidels,  his  allies.” 

It  was  full  time  that  these  seditious  de¬ 
monstrations,  and  the  sanguinary  scenes  en¬ 
acted  under  Sultan  Selim,  Sultan  Mustapha, 
and  Barakdar  Mustapha  Pacha,  should  teach 
prudence  to  the  fortunate,  but  daring  and 
impetuous  Mahmud.  He  felt  the  necessity 
of  surrounding  himself  with  faithful  and 
rigorous- minded  friends,  rather  than  with 
blind  Seids.  He  chose  men  qualified  both 
as  intelligent  advisers  and  men  of  action. 
He  invited  to  a  great  banquet  in  bis  palace 
of  Top-Kapu  hi8\  ridjals,  (great  state  func¬ 
tionaries,)  theMuderris,  (the  teachers  of  the 
law,)  the  Kbodjas,  (professors,)  the  Zabiun, 
(officers,)  the  seven  generals  of  the  empire, 
the  magnates  of  the  nation,  and  the  warmest 
partisans  of  his  reforms.  With  glowing 
confidence  and  enthusiasm  he  spoke  in  the 
name  of  the  national  interest  and  the  public 
cause,  and  called  upon  all  to  sacrifice  per¬ 
sonal  feelings,  party  spirit,  and  internal  di¬ 


visions,  to  the  fortune  and  the  destinies  of 
the  empire.  Mahmud’s  unusual  familiarity 
astonished  the  greater  number  of  the  by¬ 
standers.  It  was  an  innovation  at  variance 
with  the  dignity  of  the  “Shade  of  Allah  on 
earth”  but  all  felt  themselves  individually 
flattered  by  it.  When  the  talame  that  On- 
ental  courtesy  prescribes  had  been  multiplied 
to  a  countless  number,  at  a  hint  given  to  the 
Techrifatgi,  (Great  Master  of  the  Ceremo¬ 
nies,)  a  large  piece  of  tapestry  was  raised, 
a  gale  was  thrown  open,  and  the  Sultan 
invited  all  to  enter.  It  was  a  vast  ball,  mag¬ 
nificently  lighted.  A  large  number  of  splen¬ 
did  ensigns  covered  a  table  inlaid  with 
amber,  and  upon  it  lay  the  shrine  of  the 
Sangiak- Sheri/,  (the  Prophet’s  mantle.)  All 
prostrated  themselves  before  the  holy  ensign; 
and  by  order  of  Mahmud,  the  Grand  Seras- 
kier  pronounced  a  formula,  and  the  sove¬ 
reign,  with  his  own  hands,  put  on  bis  minis¬ 
ter's  breast  the  great  decoration  of  the  civil 
and  military  order  of  Nicbani-lftikhar,  (sign 
of  honor.)  The  ceremony  was  a  kind  of  Ma¬ 
sonic  inauguration ;  the  ribbons  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  degrees  were  distributed  to  all  present, 
who  were  invited  to  pledge  themselves  to 
the  Sultan  and  to  each  other.  The  mystery 
attending  the  meeting  had  given  it  a  more 
solemn  character.  All  repeated  the  Grand 
Seraskier’s  formula ;  and  the  work  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  empire  had  commenced. 

This  happened  in  October,  1831. 

That  Grand  Seraskier  was  Kosrew  Pacha, in 
whose  service  the  Croat  fugitive  Latkes,  now 
Mussulman  Omer,  had  lived  for  the  last  year. 

Eight  years  afterwards,  on  the  3d  of  No¬ 
vember,  1839,  the  same  hall  was  opened  in 
broad  day,  and  there,  with  all  the  solemnity 
of  a  national  ceremony,  the  warmest  sup¬ 
porters  of  Old  Turkey,  Sheik  ul-Islam,  (the 
chief  of  the  faith,)  and  the  members  of  the 
body  of  Ulemas,  who  before  the  same  holy 
shrine  were  sworn  on  the  bands  of  the  Mufti 
(ecclesiastical  president)  to  observe  the  Tan- 
zimat,  were  assembled.  The  ashes  of  Mah¬ 
mud  were  still  warm :  it  was  the  first  act  of 
the  reign  of  Abdul  Medjid.  The  victory 
had  been  rapid  :  Young  Turkey  had,  on  that 
day,  triumphed  over  Old  Turkey. 

In  the  gardens  called  Gul-bane,  near  the 
kiosks  of  the  palace  of  Top-Kapu,  where, 
under  numerous  tents  raised  for  the  purpose, 
the  Great  Rabbin,  the  Greek,  the  Catliolic- 
Armenian,  and  Scbismatic-Armenian  Patri¬ 
archs,  the  deputations  of  the  Sarra/e,  (bank¬ 
ers,) — Jew  and  Christian,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  eena/t,  (trade  guilds,)  were 
^  seated  by  the  side  of  the  grandees,  the  func- 
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tionaries,  the  generals, — the  high  officers  of 
the  state — of  the  Ulemas,  (priests,)  Kas- 
Askers,  (supreme  judges,)  Kadis,  (ordinary 
judges,)  Mullas,  (ecclesiastical  judges,)  and 
all  the  secondary  officers  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  Reschid  Pacha  proclaimed  the  new 
organization  of  the  empire,  granting  conces¬ 
sions  “  to  all  subjects,  of  wliatever  sect  or 
religion.”  That  act  so  celebrated,  virtually 
abolished  capital  punishment,  by  reserving 
the  right  of  pronouncing  it  to  the  Sultan 
alone,  who  h^  never  had  recourse  to  it. 
Which  of  the  Governments  of  Europe  can 
lay  claim  to  such  a  noble  act  ?  The  political, 
civil,  and  moral  character  of  the  Turks  was 
raised  by  this  memorable  charter  to  a  high 
standard. 

Well  aware  of  obstacles  which  they  would 
have  to  encounter,  Mahmud's  friends  deter¬ 
mined  to  select  the  proper  moment  for  ac¬ 
tion.  Kosrew  Pacha,  who  was  more  earnest 
than  any  other  in  the  cause,  did  not  miss  the 
opportunity  of  availing  himself  of  Omer- 
Aga,  whose  ardent  and  restless  character 
appeared  to  have  no  ambition  but  to  have  a 
field  open  to  his. energetic  activity.  In  Tur¬ 
key,  nobility  is  not  the  result  of  birth,  but 
mostly  the  gift  of  favor,  sometimes  of  riches, 
seldom  of  merit.  One  of  the  most  remarka¬ 
ble  examples  of  ennobled  Turks  was  Kosrew 
Pacha  himself,  who  had  been  bought  in  the 
slave  bazaar.  The  manners  of  the  highest 
personages  do  not  differ  from  those  oif  the 
lowest,  and  their  family  life  is  distinguished 
by  great  simplicity  and  benevolence,  even 
towards  the  slaves.  Moreover,  the  curiosity 
which  a  foreigner  awakens  everywhere, 
and  more  than  anywhere  else  in  Turkey, 
made  the  Pacha  desirous  of  having  frequent 
interviews  with  the  Frank  convert,  who  by 
his  wit,  the  originality  of  his  manners,  and 
the  singularity  of  his  position,  had  become 
the  subject  of  daily  talk.  The  interviews 
with  the  Pacha  succeeded  each  other ; 
Omer’s  military  knowledge  made  itself  mani¬ 
fest;  his  independent  character,  his  talent, 
his  boldness  of  conception,  and  power  of 
carrying  out  his  plans,  forcibly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Pacha.  Omer  made  his  for¬ 
mer  position  and  misfortune  known ;  he  in¬ 
terested,  he  pleased  :  the  Pacha’s  protection 
was  insured  to  him,  and  he  enlisted  in  the 
ar^  of  Turkish  Regeneration. 

Favored  by  the.  protection  of  Sultan  Mah¬ 
mud,  to  whom  Kosrew  Pacha  had  introduced 
him,  after  having  been  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Pacha,  then  aide-de-camp  and  interpreter  to 
General  Chzamowsky,  lastly  an  officer  of 
the  Imperial  Guard ;  dissatisfied  with  the 
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slow  progress  of  his  party,  which  was  con¬ 
tinually  thwarted  by  provincial  insurrections, 
he  asked  to  be  permitted  to  try  his  fortune 
in  some  of  the  expeditions  which  were  con¬ 
tinually  being  made,  and  began  his  military 
career  in  1836.  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Bulga¬ 
ria  were,  successively,  the  theatres  of  his  ex¬ 
ploits.  His  secret  mission,  however,  more 
than  his  military  position,  found  continual 
obstacles  in  mysterious  plots ;  and  he  now 
understood  that  the  true  adversary  of  the  new 
generation,  more  than  the  stubbornness  of 
the  old  conservative  element,  was  the  foreign 
foe,  whose  interest  it  was  that  Turkey  should 
be  annihilated. 

From  that  day  he  applied  himself  to  im¬ 
proving  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  paying 
attention  not  only  to  the  discipline,  but  also 
to  the  education,  of  the  soldier.  The  Mus¬ 
sulman,  good  and  meek-hearted  by  nature, 
never  ferocious  but  in  individual  cases,  was 
raised  by  him  to  the  self-consciousness  of 
human  dignity,  by  regulations,  ordinances, 
and  laws,  calculate  to  make  him  cognisant 
of  the  rights  and  conversant  with  the  duties 
that  belong  to  every  one,  in  every  state  of 
life.  Self-esteem,  —  a  feeling  that,  being 
once  awakened  from  a  long  lethargy,  soon 
endears  itself  to  every  man, — discipline,  and 
Omer’s  benevolent  disposition  even  towards 
the  lowest  of  his  soldiers,  caused  him  to  be 
loved  by  them  more  as  a  father  than  as  a 
general. 

After  Mahmud’s  decease,  his  expeditions 
continued  under  the  new  Sultan.  In  Alba¬ 
nia,  in  Bosnia  once  more,  in  Syria,  in  the 
Kurdistan,  among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Ra- 
vendus,  in  Romelia,  in  the  Moldo-Wallachian 
Principalities,  and  in  Montenegro,  he  was 
distinguished  in  both  a  military  and  civil  ca¬ 
pacity.  Having  adopted  Turkey  as  a  second 
country,  he  loved  and  loves  her,  not  as  a 
warrior  merely,  but  as  the  member  of  a  family 
which  powerful  enemies  are  attempting  to 
disorganize  and  destroy.  Before  fighting, 
he  always  tried  to  conciliate;  compelled  to 
employ  force,  he  never  abused  victory,  to 
assuage  either  the  resentment  or  the  cu¬ 
pidity  of  his  troops.  To  arouse  military 
enthusiasm,  he  never  resorted  to  religious 
hatred:  he  repressed  it,  even  when  religious 
party  feelings  were  the  occasion  or  the  pre¬ 
text  of  the  rebellion  of  the  provinces,  and 
when  it  was  natural  that  this  circumstance 
would  incense  the  Mohammedan  troops.  In 
short,  he  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the  least 
possible  sacrifices  should  be  imposed  by  the 
exigences  of  war  on  the  populations  whose 
soil  was  its  unhappy  theatre. 

17 
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Id  h  work  so  difficult  as  the  regeneration  ’ 
of  an  entire  nation,  he  had  many  fellow-la¬ 
borers.  Amongst  them  the  first  undoubtedly 
was  an  eminent  man,  whose  talents  as  a  di¬ 
plomatist  London  and  Paris  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  notice,  and  whom  they  have  since 
been  able  to  appreciate  as  a  statesman  :  we 
mean  Reschid  Pacha.  We  call  him  a  com¬ 
panion,  and  not  the  chief  of  the  enterprise  ; 
for  Reschid  Pacha,  indeed,  tried  to  transplant 
European  civilization  to  the  empire,  though 
by  measures  which  would  have  had  no  imme¬ 
diate  utility  without  the  activity  of  Omer 
Pacha.  The  principal  merit  of  a  reformer 
and  of  a  reform  does  not  always  depend  on 
the  generality  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
plan  :  the  most  applicable  is  always  the  best. 
Even  measures  themselves  most  practical  be¬ 
come  inefficient  when  they  are  left  to  the 
arbitrary  and  unruly  proceedings  of  those 
intrusted  with  their  application.  The  Turk¬ 
ish  routine  sheltered  thousands  of  abuses 
from  the  eyes  of  the  central  government. 
The  people  of  the  provinces,  above  ail,  suf¬ 
fered  by  and  were  indignant  at  them  ;  foreign 
intrigue  fomented  their  resentment ;  and,  un¬ 
able  to  make  their  representations  reach  the 
chiefs  of  the  State,  they  broke  into  rebellion, 
and  compelled  the  government  to  resort  to 
repressive  means.  Dissatisfaction  assumed  a 
religious  character — the  difference  of  creeds 
furnished  the  pretext.  Every  public  excess 
appeared  as  the  consequence  of  misgovern- 
ment,  yet  was  nothing  more  than  the  effect 
of  mal  administration  altogether  personal  and 
not  systematic.  These  real  plagues  of  Tur¬ 
key  were  mitigated  wherever  Omer  Pacha 
was  at  the  head  of  a  military  expedition. 

Such  was  the  civil  capacity  Omer  has  dis¬ 
played.  In  the  midst  of  so  many  labors,  be 
ran  through  all  the  degrees  of  the  army : — 
Kol- Agassi,  (Aide-de-camp,)  Bim-Basci, 
(Commanding  Major,)  Miralay,  (Colonel ;) 
Liv^,  (General  of  Brigade  —  a  degree  he 
gained  on  the  battle-field  under  the  walls  of 
Saint  Jean  d’Acre,)  Fer'ik,  (General  of  Divi¬ 
sion,)  Muchir,  (Marshal,)  Ser- Asher,  (Field- 
Marshal,)  and  now  Serdar  i-Ekrem,  (Gene¬ 
ralissimo,)  the  highest  rank  in  the  Ottoman 
army.*  Invested  with  the  great  decoration 
of  the  Nichani-'Iftikbar  by  Sultan  Mahmud  ; 


*  These  two  degrees  of  the  Ottoman  srmj — viz. 
the  Ser  Asher  and  the  Serdar  i-Ekrim —are  of  a  re¬ 
cent  inetitntioa.  Hoaaein  Pacha  was  the  first  in¬ 
vested  with  them  bj  Saltan  Mahmnd  in  the  war  of 
1831-82,  against  Mohammed  Ali  Pacha  of  Egypt 
Omer  Pacha  is  the  second  in  the  empire,  from  the 
epoch  of  their  institution,  who  has  obtained  bath 
these  high  marks  of  distinction. 


with  that  of  the  Mejidi^*  by  Sultan  Abdul- 
Medjid ;  and,  lastly,  presented  at  Sbumla 
with  a  sword  of  honor,  he  could  not  avoid 
making  bitter  enemies.  Old  Turkey  was 
continually  watching  him  with  envious  ran¬ 
cor  ;  but  he  shrewdly  flattered  its  apostles 
when  he  thought  it  proper  for  his  purpose  ; 
overpowered  them  with  generosity,  when  an 
exchange  of  hostilities  would  have  injured 
his  cause ;  and  openly  set  them  at  defiance 
when  dissembling  would  have  been  weakness, 
and  silence  an  act  of  cowardice. 

At  this  hour  he  is  the  first  general  of  the 
Ottoman  army  on  the  Danube,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  according  to  the 
latest  accounts,  are  subject  to  his  command. 
Millions  of  eyes  are  anxiously  turned  towards 
him,  and  there  is  no  man  interested  in  the 
great  question  of  the  day,  who  does  not  wish 
to  know  how  far  his  military  talents  may  be 
depended  upon. 

If  the  past  may  afford  a  clue  to  judge  of 
the  future,  the  fortune  of  Omer  Pacha  has 
been  constant  for  so  many  years  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  his  ability.  So  brilliant,  so  import¬ 
ant  and  high  a  position  is  not  reached  from 
the  lowest  condition,  without  one’s  being 
possessed  of  merit,  and  that  in  an  eminent 
degree.  If  Kosrew  Pacha’s  favor  was  pro¬ 
pitious  to  a  young  man  full  of  hope,  of  life, 
and  of  courage,  it  would  not  have  sheltered 
a  stranger,  though  a  convert,  from  mistrust 
and  envy.  The  old  Mussulman  is  proud  of 
himself,  even  to  refusing  to  acknowledge  any 
capacity  superior  to  his  own  ;  and  little  does 
he  expect  that  any  information  worthy  of 
note  can  be  derived  from  a  foreigner.  Men 
of  such  a  description  were  often  in  his  way, 
and  he  was  more  than  once  driven  to  suspend 
his  services  ;  but  facts  are  convincing  in  spite 
of  opposition,  and  they  sp>oke  in  favor  of 
Omer  Pacha. 

Omer’s  military  capabilities,  indeed,  have 
had  no  decisive  opportunity  of  showing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  teeth  of  disciplined  troops.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  undeniable,  that  he  has 
avmled  himself  of  an  energetic  discipline  to 
double  the  power  of  his  forces  before  the 
enemy,  whom  he  has  almost  invariably  beat¬ 
en.  When  the  enemy  were  only  insurgents, 
it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  not  ^ive 
occasion  for  a  vast  strategical  plan,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  would  have  proved  very  in- 


*  This  is  a  dscoration  instituted  by  Abdul 
Medjtd  after  his  father’s  example.  It  is  of  simple 
enamelled  gold,  divided  into  fire  classes,  and  bear¬ 
ing  an  inscription,  en|p*aved  in  Turkish  words — 
Ohairet,  Sadakat,  Hanuet,  (Courage,  Fidelity,  Zeal.) 
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jurious  to  the  kind  of  warfare  he  was  called 
upon  to  wage.  However,  the  enemiea  he 
hM  now  to  confront  are  not  altogether  new 
to  him.  In  Boi‘nia,  in  Montenegro,  in  Bulga¬ 
ria,  in  Servia,  insurrection  was  always  fo¬ 
mented  by  Russia,  often  by  Austria,  and  by 
both  it  was  Assisted  with  arms  and  officers. 

Independently  of  his  ability— of  which  the 
successes  he  has  obtained,  the  eminent  mili¬ 
tary  degrees  he  has  won,  and  his  actual  posi¬ 
tion,  are  surely  better  proofs  than  our  words 
— no  one  denies  him  a  boldness  of  conception 
which  never  degenerated  into  rashness,  a 
conBdence  in  himself  which  be  was  able  to 
inspire  in  bis  soldiers,  and  a  military  ardor 
that  is  proverbial  among  his  officers.  Under 
bis  command,  as  has  been  the  case  with  all 
great  generals,  the  soldier  thinks  himself 
braver,  and  confidently  rushes  to  victory. 

Omer’s  domestic  life  is  very  far  from  being 
tainted  with  the  debauchery  that  is  generally 
attributed,  and  often  falsely,  to  the  private 
conduct  of  the  Moslems.  He  has  had  no 
more  than  two  wives ;  and  though  he  was 
allowed  to  have  them  contemporaneously,  he 
did  not  marry  the  second  until  after  his  di¬ 
vorce  from  the  former.  This  was  a  Turkish 
woman,  daughter  of  an  Aga  of  the  Janissa¬ 
ries,  who  died  in  1827,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
his  protector,  Kosrew  Pacha.  Emancipated 
from  the  severe  restraint  of  the  harem  to  the 
liberty  of  European  customs,  she  abused  it, 
and  forced  her  husband  to  a  separation.  The 
second  is  a  European,  and  was  a  very  young 
maid,  of  a  mild  and  virtuous  character,  when 
he  saw  her  first,  and  married  her  at  Bucha¬ 
rest,  where  she  was  exercising,  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  the  profession  of  a  teacher  of 
the  pianoforte.  She  is  from  Cronstadt  in 
Transylvania,  and  her  name  is  Anna  Simonich. 
He  h^  no  offspring  but  a  natural  daughter, 
born  of  an  Arabian  slave  in  Syria.  A  male 
child,  the  fruit  of  his  new  marriage,  died  at 
four  months  of  age,  crushed  under  a  carriage 
upset  in  the  passage  from  Travnich  to  Sarai- 
evo.  He  has,  therefore,  as  yet,  no  probability 
of  being  remembered  in  his  adopt^  country 
but  by  his  deeds. 

His  habits  are  simple  and  frugal;  he  is 
active  and  indefatigable  in  business ;  of  an 
upright,  benevolent,  and  gentle  character, 
with  a  somewhat  nervous  and  excitable  tem¬ 
perament  ;  often  generous,  sometimes  prodi¬ 
gal,  always  absolute,  and  little  accustomed 
to  being. contradicted  in  his  opinions.  He  is 
fifty-three  years  of  age  ;  he  is  tall  and  thin, 
has  a  martial  bearing,  an  expressive  and 
marked  physiognomy,  a  quick  and  penetrating 
eye,  a  nose  a  little  compressed,  a  thick  and 


gray  beard,  a  large  head — a  perfectly  Croa¬ 
tian  type. 

Engaged  in  all  the  struggles  of  the  two 
parties  during  the  most  important  period  of 
their  existence,  the  principal  instrument  of 
progress  and  of  Young  Turkey,  he  always 
regretted  the  necessity  of  drawing  the  sword 
against  his  fellow-subjects.  It  was  farthest 
from  his  wish  to  tinge  it  with  blood,  even  to 
impose  what  was,  if  not  the  common  desire, 
the  common  advantage,  namely,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  society  in  all  its  developments.  But 
of  these  ill-omened  seditions,  Turkish  sub¬ 
jects  were  the  arms,  while  the  head  was  invi¬ 
sible,  and  kept  itself  in  security  from  his 
blows,  beyond  the  frontiers.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  he  finds  that  more  real  foe  before 
him,  and  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  oppose 
him  with  gigantic  preparations,  under  most 
propitious  circumstances,  and  is  ready  to 
come  to  a  decisive  encounter — an  encounter 
expected  with  as  impatient  a  longing  as  the 
drawing  of  a  lot  on  which  one  has  staked 
the  whole  of  his  fortune,  and  the  moment  of 
which  he  is  anxious  to  accelerate,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil. 

Often,  even  far  from  the  noise  of  arms,  he 
baffled  the  plots  of  the  insidious  enemies  of 
Turkey.  The  most  enviable  of  his  bloodless 
victories  was  the  cause  of  the  Hungarian 
refugees,  whom  he  met  at  Shumla,  whither 
he  had  purposely  repaired.  He  espoused 
their  cause  before  the  Sultan  and  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Porte.  The  Sultan’s  sentiments 
regarding  them  were  not  less  noble  than  his 
own ;  but  his  protection  had  for  its  object  to 
I  neutralize  the  effect  of  foreign  threats,  lest, 
by  the  Sultan’s  yielding  to  them,  the  cause 
of  progress  should  be  deprived  of  the  most 
valuable  accession  of  material  and  intellectual 
forces  which  the  new-comers  might  confer  ou 
it.  His  wishes,  owing  especially  to  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  English  fleet,  were  crowned 
with  success,  and  he  succeeded  in  taking 
many  of  them  under  his  command.  Tha 
immigration,  indeed,  of  Italians,  Hungarians,, 
and  Poles,  has  been  no  inconsiderable  help  to 
the  progress  of  Turkey  in  late  years.  The 
popular  sentiment  hailed  them,  because  they 
were  the  enemies  of  its  enemies;  and  the 
accession  of  elements  so  free,  so  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  for  the  cause  that  drew  them  to. 
exile,  added  an  immense  and  rapid  impetus, 
to  the  reform  party.  They  caused)  oo  little 
uneasiness  to  Russia  and  Austria,  who,  in 
every  negotiation  with  Turkey,  even  in  the 
last  question,  always  insisted  on  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  the  politick  refugees  to  Asia.  Rus¬ 
sia  fears  only  civilized  men,  and  therefore  she- 
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In  a  work  so  difficult  as  the  regeneration 
of  an  entire  nation,  he  had  many  fellow-la¬ 
borers.  Amongst  them  the  6rst  undoubtedly 
was  an  eminent  man,  whose  talents  as  a  di¬ 
plomatist  London  and  Paris  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  notice,  and  whom  they  have  since 
been  able  to  appreciate  as  a  statesman ;  we 
mean  Reschid  Pacha.  We  call  him  a  com¬ 
panion,  and  not  the  chief  of  the  enterprise  ; 
for  Reschid  Pacha,  indeed,  tried  to  transplant 
European  civilization  to  the  empire,  though 
b^  measures  which  would  have  had  no  imme¬ 
diate  utility  without  the  activity  of  Omer 
Pacha.  The  principal  merit  of  a  reformer 
and  of  a  reform  does  not  always  depend  on 
the  generality  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
plan  :  the  most  applicable  is  always  the  best. 
Even  measures  themselves  most  practical  be¬ 
come  inefficient  when  they  are  left  to  the 
arbitrary  and  unruly  proceedings  of  those 
intrusted  with  their  application.  The  Turk¬ 
ish  routine  sheltered  thousands  of  abuses 
from  the  eyes  of  the  central  government. 
The  people  of  the  provinces,  above  all,  suf¬ 
fered  by  and  were  indignant  at  them  ;  foreign 
intrigue  fomented  their  resentment ;  and,  un¬ 
able  to  make  their  representations  reach  the 
chiefs  of  the  State,  they  broke  into  rebellion, 
and  compelled  the  government  to  resort  to 
repressive  means.  Dissatisfaction  assumed  a 
religious  character — the  difference  of  creeds 
furnished  the  pretext.  Every  public  excess 
appeared  as  the  consequence  of  misgovern- 
ment,  yet  was  nothing  more  than  the  effect 
of  mal  administration  altogether  personal  and 
not  systematic.  These  real  plagues  of  Tur¬ 
key  were  mitigated  wherever  Omer  Pacha 
was  at  the  head  of  a  military  expedition. 

Such  was  the  civil  capacity  Omer  has  dis¬ 
played.  In  the  midst  of  so  many  labors,  be 
ran  through  all  the  degrees  of  the  army : — 
Kol- Agassi,  (Aide-de-camp,)  Bim-Basci, 
(Commanding  Major,)  Miralay,  (Colonel ;) 
Liva,  (General  of  Brigade — a  degree  he 
gained  on  the  battle-field  under  the  walls  of 
Saint  Jean  d’Acre,)  Ferik,  (General  of  Divi¬ 
sion,)  Mucbir,  (Marshal,)  Ser-Asher,  (Field- 
Marshal,)  and  now  Serdar  i-Ekrem,  (Gene¬ 
ralissimo,)  the  highest  rank  in  the  Ottoman 
army.*  Invested  with  the  great  decoration 
of  the  Nichani-'Iftikhar  by  Sultan  Mahmud  ; 


*  These  two  de^ees  of  the  Ottoman  army — viz. 
the  3er-A«her  and  the  Serdar- i-£krim — are  of  a  re¬ 
cent  inetitutioa.  Hneaein  Pacha  was  the  first  in¬ 
vested  with  them  by  Saltan  Mahmnd  in  the  war  of 
1S81-82,  against  Mahammed  Ali  Pacha  of  Egypt 
Omer  Pacha  is  the  second  in  the  empire,  from  the 
epoch  of  their  institution,  who  has  obtained  bath 
these  high  marks  of  distinction. 
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with  that  of  the  Mejidie*  by  Sultan  Abdul- 
Medjid ;  and,  lastly,  presented  at  Shumla 
with  a  sword  of  honor,  he  could  not  avoid 
making  bitter  enemies.  Old  Turkey  was 
continually  watching  him  with  envious  ran¬ 
cor  ;  but  he  shrewdly  flattered  its  apostles 
when  he  thought  it  proper  for  his  purpose  ; 
overpowered  them  with  generosity,  when  an 
exchange  of  hostilities  would  have  injured 
his  cause ;  and  openly  set  them  at  defiance 
when  dissembling  would  have  been  weakness, 
and  silence  an  act  of  cowardice. 

At  this  hour  he  is  the  first  general  of  the 
Ottoman  army  on  the  Danube,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  according  to  the 
latest  accounts,  are  subject  to  his  command. 
Millions  of  eyes  are  anxiously  turned  towards 
him,  and  there  is  no  man  interested  in  the 
great  question  of  the  day,  who  does  not  wish 
to  know  how  far  his  military  talents  may  be 
depended  upon. 

If  the  past  may  afford  a  clue  to  judge  of 
the  future,  the  fortune  of  Omer  Pacha  has 
been  constant  for  so  many  years  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  his  ability.  So  brilliant,  so  import¬ 
ant  and  high  a  position  is  not  reached  from 
the  lowest  condition,  without  one’s  being 
possessed  of  merit,  and  that  in  an  eminent 
degree.  If  Kosrew  Pacha’s  favor  was  pro¬ 
pitious  to  a  young  man  full  of  hope,  of  life, 
and  of  courage,  it  would  not  have  sheltered 
a  stranger,  though  a  convert,  from  mistrust 
and  envy.  The  old  Mussulman  is  proud  of 
himself,  even  to  refusing  to  acknowledge  any 
capacity  superior  to  his  own  ;  and  little  does 
he  expect  that  any  information  worthy  of 
note  can  be  derived  from  a  foreigner.  Men 
of  such  a  description  were  often  in  his  way, 
and  he  was  more  than  once  driven  to  suspend 
his  services  ;  but  facts  are  convincing  in  spite 
of  opposition,  and  they  spoke  in  favor  of 
Omer  Pacha. 

Omer’s  military  capabilities,  indeed,  have 
had  no  decisive  opportunity  of  showing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  teeth  of  disciplined  troops.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  undeniable,  that  he  has 
availed  himself  of  an  energetic  discipline  to 
double  the  power  of  his  forces  before  the 
enemy,  whom  he  has  almost  invariably  beat¬ 
en.  When  the  enemy  were  only  insurgents, 
it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  not  ^ive 
occasion  for  a  vast  strategical  plan,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  would  have  proved  very  in- 


*  This  is  a  decoration  instituted  by  Abdul 
Medjid  after  his  father’s  example.  It  is  of  simple 
enamelled  gold,  divided  into  five  claseee,  and  bear¬ 
ing  an  inscription,  engraved  in  Turkish  words — 
Gbairet,  Sadakat,  Hamiet,  (Courage,  Fidelity,  Zeal.) 
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jurious  to  the  kind  of  warfare  he  was  called 
upon  to  wage.  However,  the  enemies  he 
has  now  to  confront  are  not  altogether  new 
to  him.  In  Bos-nia,  in  Montenegro,  in  Bulga¬ 
ria,  in  Servia,  insurreelion  was  always  fo¬ 
mented  by  Russia,  often  by  Austria,  and  by 
both  it  was  assisted  with  arms  and  officers. 

Independently  of  his  ability— of  which  the 
successes  he  has  obtained,  the  eminent  mili¬ 
tary  degrees  he  has  woo,  and  his  actual  posi¬ 
tion,  are  surely  better  proofs  than  our  words 
— no  one  denies  him  a  boldness  of  conception 
which  never  degenerated  into  rashness,  a 
conSdence  in  himself  which  he  was  able  to 
inspire  in  bis  soldiers,  and  a  military  ardor 
that  is  proverbial  among  his  officers.  Under 
his  command,  as  bas  been  the  case  with  all 
mat  generals,  the  soldier  thinks  himself 
braver,  and  con6dently  rushes  to  victory. 

Omer’s  domestic  life  is  very  far  from  being 
tainted  with  the  debauchery  that  is  generally 
attributed,  and  often  falsely,  to  the  private 
conduct  of  the  Moslems.  He  has  had  no 
more  than  two  wives ;  and  though  he  was 
allowed  to  have  them  contemporaneously,  he 
did  not  marry  the  second  until  after  his  di¬ 
vorce  from  the  former.  This  was  a  Turkish 
woman,  daughter  of  an  Aga  of  the  Janissa¬ 
ries,  who  died  in  1827,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
his  protector,  Kosrew  Pacha.  Emancipated 
from  the  severe  restraint  of  the  harem  to  the 
liberty  of  European  customs,  she  abused  it, 
and  forced  her  husband  to  a  separation.  The 
•econd  is  a  European,  and  was  a  very  young 
maid,  of  a  mild  and  virtuous  character,  when 
he  saw  her  first,  and  married  her  at  Bucha¬ 
rest,  where  she  was  exercising,  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  the  profession  of  a  teacher  of 
the  pianoforte.  She  is  from  Cronstadt  in 
Transylvania,  and  her  name  is  Anna  Simonich. 
He  h^  no  offspring  but  a  natural  daughter, 
born  of  an  Arabian  slave  in  Syria.  A  male 
child,  the  fruit  of  his  new  marriage,  died  at  j 
four  months  of  age,  crushed  under  a  carriage 
upset  in  the  passage  from  Travnich  to  Sarai- 
evo.  He  has,  therefore,  as  yet,  no  probability 
of  being  remembered  in  his  adopt^  country 
but  by  his  deeds. 

His  habits  are  simple  and  frugal;  he  is 
active  and  indefatigable  in  business ;  of  an 
upright,  benevolent,  and  gentle  character, 
with  a  somewhat  nervous  and  excitable  tem¬ 
perament  ;  often  generous,  sometimes  prodi¬ 
gal,  always  absolute,  and  little  accustomed 
to  being. contradicted  in  his  opinions.  He  is 
fifty-three  years  of  age  ;  he  is  tall  and  thin, 
has  a  martial  bearing,  an  expressive  and 
marked  physiognomy,  a  quick  and  penetrating 
eye,  a  nose  a  little  compressed,  a  thick  and 


gray  beard,  a  large  head — a  perfectly  Croa¬ 
tian  type. 

Engaged  in  all  the  struggles  of  the  two 
parties  during  the  most  important  period  of 
their  existence,  the  principal  instrument  of 
progress  and  of  Young  Turkey,  ho  always 
regretted  the  necessity  of  drawing  the  sword 
against  his  fellow-subjects.  It  was  farthest 
from  his  wish  to  tinge  it  with  blood,  even  to 
impose  what  was,  if  not  the  common  desire, 
the  common  advantage,  namely,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  society  in  all  its  developments.  But 
of  these  ill-omened  seditions,  Turkish  sub¬ 
jects  were  the  arms,  while  the  head  was  invi- 
sible,  and  kept  itself  in  security  from  his 
blows,  beyond  the  frontiers.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  he  finds  that  more  real  foe  before 
him.  and  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  oppose 
him  with  gigantic  preparations,  under  most 
propitious  circumstances,  and  is  ready  to 
come  to  a  decisive  encounter — an  encounter 
expected  with  as  impatient  a  longing  as  the 
drawing  of  a  lot  on  which  one  has  staked 
the  whole  of  his  fortune,  and  the  moment  of 
which  he  is  anxious  to  accelerate,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil. 

Often,  even  far  from  the  noise  of  arms,  he 
baffled  the  plots  of  the  insidious  enemies  of 
Turkey.  The  most  enviable  of  his  bloodless 
victories  was  the  cause  of  the  Hungarian 
refugees,  whom  he  met  at  Shumla,  whither 
he  bad  purposely  repaired.  He  espoused 
their  cause  before  the  Sultan  and  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Porte.  The  Sultan’s  sentiments 
regarding  them  were  not  less  noble  than  his 
own  ;  but  his  protection  had  for  its  object  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  foreign  threats,  lest, 
by  the  Sultan’s  yielding  to  them,  the  cause 
of  progress  should  be  deprived  of  the  most 
valuable  accession  of  material  and  intellectual 
forces  which  the  new-comers  might  confer  ou 
it.  His  wishes,  owing  especially  to  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  English  fleet,  were  crowned 
with  success,  and  he  succeeded  in  taking 
many  of  them  under  his  command.  Tho 
immigration,  indeed,  of  Italians,  Hungarians,, 
and  Poles,  has  been  no  inconsiderable  help  to 
the  progress  of  Turkey  in  late  years.  The 
popular  sentiment  hailed  them,  because  they 
were  the  enemies  of  its  enemies ;  and  the 
accession  of  elements  so  free„  so  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  for  the  cause  that  drew  them  to. 
exile,  added  an  immense  and  rapid  impetus, 
to  the  reform  party.  They  eausedtuo  little 
uneasiness  to  Russia  and  Austria,  who,  iiL 
every  negotiation  with  Turkey,  even  in  the 
last  question,  always  insisted  on  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  the  politick  refugees  to  Asia.  Rus¬ 
sia  fears  only  civilized  men,  and  therefore  she- 
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most  be  met  W  ciTilization  dretsed  up  in  its 
full  armor.  Turkish  cirilisation  would  give 
her  the  greatest  annoyance  :  not  to  thwart  it 
by  every  possible  means  would  be  an  eternal 
remorse  ;  and  not  to  succeed  in  crushing  it 
in  the  bud  would  be  followed  by  tbe  bitterest 
regirets. 

The  internal  contest  has  now  disappeared 
before  the  external.  Omer  Pacha  beholds 
united  under  his  banner  both  old  and  young 
Turkey.  He  found  himself,  one  day,  belong¬ 
ing  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  one  and  to  the 
other  ;  it  was  on  that  day  when  both  assem¬ 
bled  under  his  orders  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  War,  shouted  forth  with  one  voice, 
from  all  the  comers  of  the  empire,  was 
a  thought  unbiased  by  party  views ;  it  was 
the  desire  of  emancipation  from  the  influence, 
the  thraldom,  the  arrogant  pretences,  the 
corrupting  intrigues  of  the  foreigner. 

So,  in  the  actual  crisis,  they  march  hand 
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in  hand.  The  sentiment  of  independence, 
the  integrity  of  the  territory,  and  the  sanctity 
of  the  cause,  join  them  both.  The  hope  of 
the  one  is  restoration,  the  hope  of  the  other 
is  progress,  fortified  and  bound  together  in 
an  unbreakable  bond.  It  is  fanaticism  for  the 
former,  patriotism  for  the  latter ;  but  it  is 
ardor,  sacrifice,  and  self-abnegation  for  both. 

And  can  the  victory,  not  only  external  but 
internal,  be  any  matter  of  doubt  ?  When 
Russia  shall  have  paid  to  Turkey  the  ransom 
of  her  hypocrisy  and  ambition,  the  civilizing 
influence  of  the  French  and  English  armies, 
and  of  the  men  of  all  nations  who  are  has¬ 
tening  to  defend  her,  will  have  crossed  the 
empire,  from  the  Ararat  to  the  Adriatic, 
and  from  the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates ;  the 
natural  resources  with  which  she  has  been 
blessed  to  such  a  degree  by  Heaven  will  be 
developed ;  and  all  nations  will  hail  with  one 
accord  her  regeneration. 


From  Chsmberi’t  Joarnal, 
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To  comprehend  a  literature  even  so  imper¬ 
fect  and  scanty  as  that  of  the  Magyars,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  studied  the  history  of 
the  people.  When  they  first  made  their 
appearance  in  Europe,  they  were  pagans 
in  religion,  and  little  better  than  savages  in 
character  and  manners.  If,  therefore,  we  be¬ 
stow  tbe  name  of  literature  on  the  wild  songs, 
whether  warlike  or  convivial,  which  then  pre¬ 
vailed  among  them,  we  may  form  some  idea 
of  its  nature  from  an  examination  of  the  ana¬ 
logous  compositions  now  existing  among  tribes 
who  are  still  immersed  in  a  similar  state  of 
barbarism  ;  for  example,  the  Kirghis-Rajaks, 
the  Turkonoans,  and  Mongols,  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  from  which  the  Magyars  origin¬ 
ally  migrated. 

*  Hungary  Pa$t  and  Prraent :  tmbraeing  its  His¬ 
tory  from  tks  Magyar  Conqusst  to  tks  Prsssnt  Urns. 
Wiik  a  Sketch  of  Hungaruxn  Literature.  By  £m«- 
ri«  ^Esbad,  late  Saeret^  under  the  Hunganaa  Ra¬ 
tional  Oovemment  of  1849.  Edinburgh :  Blank. 
18M. 


This  examination  will  induce  us  to  experi¬ 
ence  but  little  regret  for  the  loss  of  tbe  old 
Hungarian  ballads  as  literary  productions, 
though  they  would  undoubtedly  have  proved 
extremely  useful  to  tbe  historians  of  Hungary. 
They  have,  however,  totally  disappeared  ;  and 
all  that  remains  of  the  indigenous  literature 
of  the  land  consists  of  a  few  dry  chronicles,  a 
few  extremely  modern  novels,  and  two  or 
three  collections  of  poetry,  chiefly  songs,  and 
short  narrative  poems,  of  various  degrees  of 
merit. 

When  a  nation  has  not  developed  its  intel¬ 
lect,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  enumerate  a 
variety  of  reasons  in  order  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon.  In  tbe  preaent  case,  the  native 
writers,  with  patriotic  earnestness,  attribute 
their  literary  poverty  chiefly  to  their  geogra¬ 
phical  position,  which,  by  exposing  them  to 
perpetual  invaaions,  both  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west,  baa  always  tended  to  check 
tbe  cultivation  of  the  mind.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  more  philosophical  to  seek  the  cause  in  the 
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original  cooatitulionof  the  people  themselves. 
None  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  north  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  if  we  except  the  Turks,  has  exhibited 
much  opulence  of  imagination.  All  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Turkestan,  subsequent  at  least  to 
the  Mohammedan  invasion,  have  successfully 
cultivated  letters,  and  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  especially  in  poetry.  This  may  be  partly 
owing  to  the  exciting  traditions  and  proli6c 
superstitions  of  El  Islam  ;  but  it  is  still  more 
strongly  traceable,  we  think,  to  the  natural 
temperament  of  the  tribes — ardent,  enterpris¬ 
ing,  enthusiastic,  full  of  devotion  for  women, 
aodicted  to  romantic  adventures,  and  ani¬ 
mated,  above  all  things,  by  ambition  to  acquire 
distinction  in  arms.  The  other  nations  of  cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  though  not  without  their  songs  and 
ballads,  have  never  elevated  themselves  above 
what  may  be  termed  the  primitive  stratum  of 
literature  ;  and,  to  speak  the  truth  frankly, 
the  Hungarians,  though  encamped  in  Europe, 
would  appear  in  this  respect  to  resemble 
strongly  the  cognate  populations  of  the  Elast. 
Up  to  a  very  late  period,  the  desire  to  think 
systematically  does  not  appear  to  have  existed 
among  them  ;  and  when  it  sprung  up,  it  did 
not  proceed  from  the  internal  workings  of  the 
national  mind,  but  was  an  impulse  received 
from  without.  Hungary  has  consequently  no 
indigenous  literature,  though  several  men,  im¬ 
bued  with  a  true  love  of  country,  and  possess¬ 
ing  more  than  ordinary  abilities,  have  arisen 
within  the  last  eighty  years,  and  attempted  to 
awaken  the  intellectual  energies  of  the  nation. 
Properly  speaking,  therefore,  the  ideas  of  the 
Magyars  may  be  regarded  as  yet  in  the  bud, 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  they  have  be¬ 
fore  them  a  future — or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  are  still  in  the  throes  of  political  birth. 
Mr.  Sxabad,  in  his  able  and  interesting  work, 
strongly  favors  this  view  of  the  subject.  The 
early  portion  of  his  narrative  is  purely  intro¬ 
ductory  ;  he  takes  up  the  story  of  his  people 
at  the  period  of  their  political  reawakening  in 
the  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  and  gives  breadth  and 
depth  to  the  stream  of  events  as  it  rolls 
towards  our  own  days.  He  belongs  essentially 
to  what  may  be  termed  Young  Hungary; 
and  therefore,  while  preserving  the  hereditary 
fondness  of  his  race  for  the  land  of  his  nati¬ 
vity,  cherishes  all  those  civil  and  social  theo¬ 
ries  from  which  must  be  henceforward  derived 
the  vitality  of  European  states.  We  conse¬ 
quently  trust  that  his  lectures  may  find  a  large 
acceptance  in  this  country,  as  they  will,  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  enable  the  historical  and  politi¬ 
cal  student  to  comprehend  the  whole  Hunga¬ 
rian  question,  and  qualify  him  to  speculate  ra¬ 
tionally  on  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Magyars. 


Going  back  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  eentury,  Mr.  Szabad  thus  connects  the 
biography  of  Eazinczy  with  the  transition  of 
the  Magyars  from  the  ancient  to  the  modem 
period  of  their  history : 

The  dead  Latin,  rendered  predominant  since  the 
time  of  Sl  Stephen,  and  zealously  cultivated  by 
(he  clergy  and  laity,  to  the  almost  entire  neglect  of 
the  living  idiom,  experienced  the  first  8ho»  from 
Francis  Kazinrzy.tne  founder  of  modem  Hunga¬ 
rian  prose.  Kazinczy  reached  the  age  of  manhood 
at  the  time  of  the  general  effeminacy  of  the  nobles, 
and  when  Joseph  II.  strove  to  sweep  away  the  last 
remains  of  historical  and  traditionary  Hungary. 
This  latter  circumstance,  as  may  be  imagined, 
served  only  to  redouble  the  energy  of  Kazinczy 
in  treading  the  path  of  literary  reform  upon  which 
he  had  determined.  To  meet  the  common  cry  of 
the  shallow  pedants  who,  desirous  of  hiding  their 
ignorance  in  a  dead  idiom,  expatiated  on  the  po¬ 
verty  of  the  Hungarian  tongue,  Kazinczy  began 
by  collecting  the  numerous  expressions  which  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  by  purging  the  native  idiom 
from  many  Latin  words  that  had  crept  into  it  in 
the  lapse  of  ages.  By  the  aid  of  his  neologieal 
powers,  he  soon  astonished  his  countrymen  with 
productions  adorned  with  all  the  niceties  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  euphony,  coupled  with  variety  and  ele¬ 
gance  in  expression.  As  far  back  as  the  year 
1788,  Kazinczy  started  a  periodical,  entitled  the 
Magyar  Museum,  the  first  production  of  tliat  kind 
in  the  Hungarian  language.  This  was,  a  few 
years  later,  followed  by  another,  named  the  Or- 
pheusjwhich  was  crownrawith  equal  success.  The 
activity  of  Kazinczy  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  government,  which  saw  in  the  slightest  ef¬ 
fort  at  reflection  in  politics  or  religion,  some  hidden 
revolutionary  spirit,  and  thought  that  from  wit 
and  elegance  of  language  there  might  spring  up 
regicides  and  demagogues.  While  living  peace¬ 
ably  in  the  house  of  his  mother,  in  the  county  of 
Zemplin,  Kazinczy  was  seized  by  an  armed  force 
and  thrown  into  prison.  The  Regal  Court  of  Peatb 
sentenced  this  man  of  letters,  accused  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  plottings,  to  death — a  sentence  which,  by 
special  grace,  was  commuted  into  seven  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  (1794-1801.)  After  having  spent  the 
days  of  his  captivity  in  the  prisons  of  Brunn,  Knf- 
stein,  and  Menkass,  Kazinczy  resumed  his  task 
with  increased  vigor.  Of  his  poetical  productions, 
the  most  successful  are  his  epigrams  and  satires, 
which  were  not  a  little  influential  in  stirring  up 
the  slumbering  spirit  of  Hungarian  society;  while 
his  prose  works,  treating  chiefly  of  historical,  es¬ 
thetic,  and  philosophicm  subjects,  had  no  small 
share  in  dispelling  prejudice  and  refining  taste.  In 
order  to  exhibit  the  riches  of  the  Hungarian  idiom, 
and  improve  the  national  taste  by  one  and  the  same 
means,  Kazinczy  applied  with  all  his  might  to  the 
translation  of  foreign  classics;  and  the  master 
creations  and  beauties  of  Shaksperc,  Ossian,  Less¬ 
ing,  and  Goethe,  were  soon  resounded  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Arpad. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  Magyar 
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mind  bns  exhibited  symptoms  of  activity,  if 
not  always  a  progress ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear 
— and  to  this  idea  the  hopes  of  the  nation 
should  cling — that  the  great  writers  of  Hun- 
garj  are  yet  to  come.  They  are  perhaps  even 
now  lisping  at  their  mother’s  knee,  or  launch¬ 
ing  diminutive  boats  of  paper  or  rushes  on 
the  Danube.  Come,  however,  they  will,  as 
they  receive  into  their  hearts  the  true  inspi¬ 
ration  of  nationality,  and  mould  their  thoughts 
not  after  the  Qerman  or  French,  or  even  Eng¬ 
lish  fashion,  but  in  conformity  with  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  the  mind  that  came  with  Arpad  from 
the  Caucasus  ;  but  elevated,  refined,  and  en¬ 
larged  by  the  new  forms  of  civilisation. 

All  races,  when  engaged  in  the  work  of 
their  own  intellectual  emancipation,  accom¬ 
plish  the  first  part  of  the  process  by  poetry. 
One  of  the  most  curious  sections  of  Mr.  Sza- 
bad’s  book  describes  how  this  has  been  done 
among  the  Magyars.  He  separates  the  me¬ 
trical  wealth  of  his  country  into  two  portions 
— one  belonging  to  the  period  of  what  may 
be  called  the  revolutionary  crisis  ;  the  other, 
subsequent,  and  embodying  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  Young  Hungary.  As  is  per¬ 
fectly  natural,  he  gives  the  preference  to  the 
latter ;  and  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  he  may 
be  right,  because  the  contemporary  poets  hare 
embodied  in  tbeir  writings  the  spirit  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  oppression,  together  with  all  that  is 
enlarged  and  noble  in  the  Hungarian  mind. 
But  their  productions  are  necessarily  invested 
with  so  peculiar  a  character,  that  the^  are  less 
adapted  to  the  tastes  of  foreign  nations  than 
poems  expressing  universal  sympathies.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  look  with  greater  pleasure  on 
the  works  published  previously  to  the  period 
of  politioal  excitement;  not  that  we  share  more 
completely  in  the  opinions  expressed,  but  that 
they  would  appear  to  be  a  more  genuine 
growth  of  Parnassus.  Making  allowance  for 
the  unavoidable  disguise  of  a  translation,  we 
think  the  following  piece  will  be  admitted  to 
possess  much  merit : 

SBCSET  BOB BOW. 

My  soul  is  troubled  with  an  ancient  sorrow, 
which  grows  again  anew  ;  and  glowing  themes. 
Gathering  afresh,  o’ershadow  me  with  dreams 
Of  a  mysterious  darkness  on  the  morrow. 

1  fain  would  weep,  and  yet  can  find  no  tears — 
Naught  but  the  broken  sigh  and  stifled  groan  ; 
These  are  the  tenants  of  my  heart  alone, 

And  their  deep  underminings  steal  my  years. 

Oh  that  the  tears,  joy’s  freshening  tears  would  fall ! 
They  come  not  to  the  weak  and  wounded  breast. 
They  rush  both  forward  from  the  fount  of  rest. 

If  thou  art  not  than  marble  harder  all. 


Know  that  the  silent  pang,  the  grief  that  speaks 
not. 

Is  of  all  woes  the  deadliest — and  to  bear 
The  heart  that  throbs  and  burns,  while  yet  it  breaks 
not. 

Is  worse  than  death — for  death  a  blessing  were. 

This,  in  spirit,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
melancholy  of  Petrarch  ;  and,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  its  author,  Dayka,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  felt  he  was  writing  under  the 
shadow  of  the  cypms.  The  following  is  a  far 
more  buoyant,  but,  at  the  same  time,  ruder 
outbreak  of  inspiration  : 

THE  COTTAOaa's  SOKG. 

No  elegant  palace  God  raised  o’er  my  head, 

Rich  tapestry  gave  not,  nor  silk  to  my  bed  *, 

But  a  cottage  of  peace,  and  a  rude  healthy  life. 
And  to  crown  my  enjoyments,  a  brown,  cheerful 
wife ; 

And  love  makes  it  taste  more  delightfully  sweet. 

When  our  labors  are  ended,  together  we  rest. 

And  each  to  the  other’s  bare  bosom  is  pressed ; 
The  sun  rises  up,  and  we  rise  full  of  joy. 

Full  of  strength  to  the  busy  day’s  wontM  employ. 
Then  the  spring  dawns  in  green,  and  the  fields 
smile  anew. 

And  every  fresh  floweret  is  dripping  with  dew  ; 
And  tlie  song  of  the  lark  pours  its  melodies  sweet, 
Uke  the  freshness  of  zephyr  on  summer's  close 
heat. 

Then  comes  the  gray  vintage — the  red  grapes  we 
bear. 

And  alike  of  tbe  labor  and  recompense  share. 

The  winter  puts  on  its  white  robes — we  retire 
At  even,  and  bend  o’er  our  own  cottage  fire; 

My  Sari  turns  round  the  gay  spindle,  and  sings  ; 
And  out  of  our  happiness  time  makes  its  wings. 

I  have  handicraft  labors,  and,  happy  the  thought. 
For  this  pay  no  taxes  to  Germane  nor  aught. 

The  Sabbath  comes  round,  and,  in  holiday  gear, 

I  go  to  God’s  dwelling,  then  quietly  steer 
To  the  kortsma,*  where,  cheered  by  a  wine-loving 
brother. 

We  pledge  a  full  glass,  and  we  laugh  with  each 
other. 

Get  warm,  and  we  call  on  the  gipsies  to  play. 

I  know  of  no  care,  roll  the  world  as  it  may  ; 

I  nothing  am  owed,  and  to  nobody  owe  ; 

Hurting  none,  none  will  hurt  me ;  so  smiling  we  go 
On  the  rude  path  of  life :  when  its  labors  are  past. 
Death  will  find  us  both  ready  and  cheerful  at  last. 

Looking  back  over  the  Magyar  annals,  it 
would  appear  natural,  however,  to  expect  a 
Muse  very  different  in  character  from  this. 
The  old  barbarians,  when  they  swept  like  a 
hurricane  along  the  northern  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  poured  into  the  province  of 
Pannonia,  were  inspired  by  a  spirit  more  like 
that  of  tbe  Hurons  or  Iroquois  than  the  soft 

*  Inn,  in  UuDgarian. 
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singers  of  Italy.  The  fiercest  notes,  ihere* 
fore,  that  erer  clanged  from  the  lyre  of  Greece, 
even  in  the  most  warlike  period  of  her  history, 
could  scarcely  be  sufficiently  stem  and  grim 
to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  warriors  who 
founded  the  Magyar  state.  We  borrow  from 
M.  Szabad  a  passage  which  may  truly  be  said 
to  furnish  a  key  to  their  national  character: 

The  country  which  they  prepared  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of,  and  the  central  part  of  which  was  then 
called  Pannonia,  was  broken  up  into  small  parts, 
and  inhabited  by  races  dissimilar  in  origin  and  lan¬ 
guage — as  Sclavonians,  Wallachians,  a  few  Huns 
and  Avars,  as  well  as  some  Germans.  Before 
commencing  the  coitquest,  the  Magyars  entered 
into  a  compact  which  throws  some  light  on  their 
general  character.  This  compact  consisted  of  the 
followii^  points : 

1st.  The  chief  power  was  to  be  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  Arpad, (their  leader;)  whilethe  power 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  respective  tribes  was  to  be 
hereditary  also. 

2d.  Each  successive  prince  was  obliged  to  un¬ 
dergo  an  election,  before  assuming  the  supreme 
power. 

3d.  Treason  or  faithlessness  on  the  part  of  the 
chief  of  the  state  was  to  be  punished  with  banish¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  case  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes, 
with  death. 


4th.  The  fruits  of  the  conquest  were  to  be  divided 
according  to  merit  in  the  work  of  the  conquest. 

Nor  did  these  stern  barbarians  despatch  this  so¬ 
lemn  agreement  with  a  mere  verbal  oath.  In  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  circle  was  placed  a  rude  vessel  of  hollowed 
stone ;  around  it  stood  the  assembled  chiefs  of  the 
tribes.  Then  Arpad,  first  baring  his  arm,  pierced 
it  with  the  point  of  his  falchion,  till  the  blood  flowed 
into  the  basin  of  stone.  The  chiefs  of  the  tribe 
followed  his  example  in  succession,  till  the  vessel 
reeked  with  the  warm  blood.  Each  man  then  put  his 
lips  to  the  bowl,  and  quaffing  the  mingled  draught, 
they  testified  in  the  presence  of  the  high  son,  which 
they  worshipped,  their  solemn  purpose  to  conquer 
or  die  together. 

This  shows  better  than  any  number  of  po¬ 
etical  specimens,  the  original  temper  and  ais- 
position  of  the  Magyar  race,  formed  rather 
for  martial  exploits  than  for  the  arts  and  ra- 
finements  of  peace.  Their  literature,  therefore, 
should  be  bold,  irregular,  impassioned,  averse 
from  trivial  ornaments — the  very  reverse  of 
that  which  prevails  in  Germany.  This  cha¬ 
racter  it  has  been  of  late  assuming ;  but  no 
one  with  adequate  poetical  powers  has  hither¬ 
to  undertaken  to  transfer  the  genuine  strains 
of  the  Hungarian  Muse  into  the  English  lan¬ 
guage. 


From  the  Weilminiter  Reeiew. 

SCHAMYL,  THE  PROPHET  -  WARRIOR  OF  THE  CAUCASUS.* 


“  In  the  name  of  Allah,  the  all-merciful, 
whose  gracious  Word  flows  like  the  spring 
before  the  eyes  of  the  thirsty  wanderer  in 
the  desert,  who  has  made  us  the  chief  pillars 
of  the  temple  of  his  faith,  and  the  bearers  of 
the  Torch  of  Freedom !  Ye  warriors  of  great 
and  little  Kabardah,  for  the  last  time  I  send 
to  remind  you  of  your  oatbs,  and  to  inspire 
you  to  war  against  the  unbelieving  Musco¬ 
vites.  Many  are  the  messengers  I  have  al¬ 
ready  sent  to  you,  and  the  words  that  I  have 
spoken  :  but  ye  have  scorned  my  messengers, 
and  have  left  my  commands  unfulfilled.  There- 

*  Der  Kaukana  und  dot  Land  der  Koaaken,  m 
den  Jakren  1843  hi*  1846.  Von  Moritz  Wagner. 
Arnold :  Dreoden  und  Leipzig.  1848.  (The  Caucs- 
Bua  and  the  Land  of  Uie  Coaaacka,  in  the  Years  1843 
to  1846.  By  Moritz  Wagner.) 


fore  hath  Allah  given  you  over  into  the  hands 
of  your  enemies,  and  your  aouls  (villages)  to 
the  sword  and  to  the  spoiler ;  for  the  Prophet 
hath  said,  ‘  The  unbelievers,  who  will  nowise 
believe,  shall  God  deal  with  as  with  the  worst 
of  the  beasts.’ 

“Say  not.  We  believe  and  have  always 
kept  holy  the  teachings  of  the  prophet.  Ver¬ 
ily,  God  will  punish  ye — liars !  Say  not :  We 
faithfully  perform  our  washings  and  our 
prayers,  give  alms,  and  fast,  as  it  is  written  in 
the  Koran.  Verily,  I  tell  you,  for  all  this  ye 
shall  appear  black-faced  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Allah.  The  water  shall  become  mud 
in  your  hands  ;  your  alms,  the  wages  of  sin ; 
and  your  prayers,  curses.  The  true  believer 
has  the  faith  in  his  heart,  and  the  sword  in 
his  hand :  for  whoso  is  strong  in  faith,  is 
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strong  in  battle.  But  je  are  more  accursed 
than  our  enemies,  for  they  are  ignorant,  and 
wander  in  darkness;  but  the  light  of  truth 
has  been  kindled  before  you,  and  ye  hare  not 
followed  it.  Wherefore  hare  ye  doubted  the 
truth  of  my  mission,  and  listened  more  to  the 
threats  of  the  enemy  than  to  my  admonitions  ? 
Was  it  I  who  united  together  the  tribes  of 
the  mountains,  or  was  it  the  power  of  God 
working  through  me  in  wonders?  Believe 
not  that  God  is  with  the  many.  He  is  with 
the  good,  and  the  good  are  always  fewer 
than  the  bad.  Look  about  you,  and  see  if 
my  words  are  not  true.  Are  there  not  fewer 
g(^  horses  than  bad  ?  Are  there  not  fewer 
rosea  than  weeds  ?  Is  there  not  more  mud 
than  pearls  ?  more  lice  than  cattle  ?  Is  not 
gold  scarcer  than  iron  ?  And  are  we  not 
nobler  than  the  gold,  and  the  roses,  and  the 
pearls,  and  all  the  horses  and  cattle  put  to¬ 
gether?  For  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth 
pass  away ;  but  we  are  immortal.  But  if  the 
weeds  be  more  than  the  roses,  shall  we,  in¬ 
stead  of  hoeing  them  out,  suffer  them  till 
they  choke  the  noble  flowers?  And  if  the 
enemies  be  more  th.an  we,  shall  we,  instead 
of  hewing  them  down,  suffer  them  till  they 
take  us  in  their  snares  ?  Say  not.  The  ene¬ 
my  has  conquered  Tscherkei,  and  destroyed 
Akhulgo,  and  taken  possession  of  Avaria. 
When  the  lightning  strikes  one  tree,  do  all 
the  others  therefore  bow  their  heads  and  cast 
themselves  down,  lest  it  strike  them  also? 
O  ye  of  little  faith !  would  that  ye  might 
take  example  by  the  green  wood!  Verily, 
the  trees  of  the  forest  might  shame  you  if 
they  had  tongues.  Wonder  not  that  the  un¬ 
believers  increase  so  fast,  and  send  more  and 
more  fresh  troops  into  the  field  to  replace 
those  we  have  slaughtered :  for  I  tell  you, 
that  thousands  of  mushrooms  and  poisonous 
weeds  shoot  out  of  the  earth,  while  one  good 
tree  is  growing  to  maturity.  I  am  the  root 
of  the  tree  of  freedom,  my  Murids  are  the 
trunk,  and  ye  are  its  branches :  do  not  believe 
that  the  whole  tree  will  die  because  one 
branch  rots.  Verily,  God  will  hew  off  the 
rotten  branches,  and  cast  them  into  hell  fire, 
for  he  is  a  good  husbandman.  Repent,  there¬ 
fore,  and  return  to^the  warriors  of  the  faith, 
and  my  mercy  and  protection  shall  over¬ 
shadow  you.  But  if  you  continue  to  trust  to 
the  enticements  of  the  flax-haired  Christian 
dogs  rather  than  to  my  warnings,  I  will  sure¬ 
ly  fulfil  what  Khasi-Mollah  once  promised 
you.  Like  dark  clouds  my  troops  shall  over¬ 
shadow  your  aouU,  and  take  by  force  what 
you  refuse  to  kindness  ;  blood  shall  mark  my 


path,  and  fear  and  desolation  shall  follow  me : 
for  where  words  suffice  not,  deeds  shall. 

“  SCHAMTL.” 

Such  is  the  translation  of  a  proclamation 
issued,  ten  years  ago,  from  his  fastnesses  in 
Daghistan,  by  the  Melchisedek  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus — Sultan  Schamyl,  “the  second  prophet 
of  Allah.”  The  “flax -haired  Christian  dogs” 
are  the  Russians ;  and  what  we  propose  at 
present  is,  to  explain  who  Schamyl  is,  and  to 
show  in  what  way  we  are  interested  in  help¬ 
ing  him  to  put  down  “  the  mushrooms,”  and 
to  cherish  “  the  good  tree  to  its  maturity.” 

The  isthmus  which  separates  the  sea  of 
Azov  and  the  Euxine  from  the  waters  of  the 
Caspian,  stretches,  for  some  five  hundred 
miles,  from  the  Don  and  the  Volga  in  the 
north  to  the  Araxes  and  the  heights  of  Ara¬ 
rat  in  the  south.  The  sister  continents  united 
by  this  broad  neck  of  land,  and  each  contri¬ 
buting  her  share  to  its  formation,  yet  seem  to 
delight  in  preserving  the  most  marked  and 
opposite  characteristics  up  to  their  very  line 
of  junction.  The  fertile  hills  and  valleys  of 
Mongolia,  Imeritia  and  Georgia,  represent 
Asia  in  all  her  richness  and  magnificence ; 
and  the  vast  chain  of  Caucasus,  which  forms 
their  northern  boundary,  appears  to  be  only 
their  natural  continuation. 

Nothing  can  be  more  utterly  different  than 
the  aspect  of  the  European  division  of  the 
isthmus.  From  the  Don  to  the  Kuban,  which 
flows  on  the  west  along  the  northern  face  of 
the  Caucasian  range  into  the  Black  Sea,  and 
from  the  Volga  to  the  Terek  and  the  Sulak, 
affluents  of  the  Caspian  on  the  east,  there  is 
one  vast  and  dreary  plain — all  dust  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  all  mud  in  winter,  where  no  greater 
elevations  than  the  hillocks  thrown  up  by  the 
steppe-rat  and  the  mole,  or  at  most  the  mo- 
hilles — funeral-mounds  raised  by  the  Mongol 
tribes,  who  wandered  over  these  plains  before 
the  days  of  Czardom — meet  the  eye  of  the 
traveller.  The  central  portions  of  the  steppe 
are  just  sufficiently  elevated  to  yield  a  water¬ 
shed  eastward  and  westward  to  the  Caspian 
and  to  the  Euxine  seas ;  so  slight,  however, 
that  the  muddy  streams  meander  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  spreading  out  here  and  there  into 
marshes  and  inland  lakes.  No  trees  enliven 
the  grassy  desolation,  but  the  morasses  which 
fringe  the  rivers  are  disguised  by  dense  thick¬ 
ets  of  reeds,  tall  enough  to  hide  a  horseman. 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  country  north¬ 
ward  of  the  Kub^.  Southward,  the  snowy 
chain  of  Caucasus — “  the  thousand -peaked” 
— rises  abruptly  in  all  its  magnificence.  Far 
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aa  the  eye  can  reach  to  the  north-weet  and 
to  the  south-east,  jagged,  fantastic  cones  and 
columns,  separated  profound  ravines, 
stand  out  sharply  against  the  Asiatic  sky. 
Westward,  the  twin  snow-covered  peaks  of 
EUbrus,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  vassal 
mountains,  rise  to  a  height  of  sixteen  thousand 
feet ;  the  Caucasians  call  it  Dsching  Padis- 
chah,  “The  King  of  Spirits;”  and  the  le¬ 
gend  runs,  that  the  Ark  grounded  there  be¬ 
fore  reaching  Ararat.  Elastward,  the  no  less 
majestic  mass  of  the  Kasbek  rears  its  head 
above  its  fellows,  and  indicates  the  direction 
of  the  great  road  between  the  Cis-  and 
Trans-Caucasian  provinces,  which  traverses 
its  spurs. 

Kasbek  and  Elbrus  mark  the  line  of  the 
central  snowy  range  of  the  Caucasus — “  the 
White  Mountains  but  on  the  northern  face 
of  the  chain,  between  this  range  and  the 
Kuban,  there  rises  a  lower  range,  uncovered 
by  snow,  and  thence  called  the  “  Black  Moun¬ 
tains.”  In  the  plateaux  and  gorges  between 
the  Black  and  the  White  Mountains,  on  the 
north,  and  between  the  latter,  the  Georgian 
hill-country,  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
on  the  south,  lie  the  fastnesses  of  the  western 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus — the  Tcherkesses  pro¬ 
per  —  whom  we  call  Cireastians,  a  name 
which  has  very  improperly  been  extended  to 
the  entire  inhabitants  of  the  mountains. 

The  Kuban,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
Elbrus,  and  flows  at  6rst  northward  and  then 
westward  to  the  Euxine,  may  be  taken  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  country  of  the  Tcherkesses,  which 
may  be  said  roughly  to  include  the  Caucasus 
west  and  south  of  its  origin.  The  Terek, 
whose  source  is  close  to  the  Kasbek,  will 
serve  us  equally  well  to  mark  the  residence 
of  the  other  great  people  of  the  chain,  who, 
from  the  name  of  the  predominant  tribes, 
have  received  the  appellation  of  Tchetschenes 
and  Lesghians:  while  the  whole  country,  from 
Kasbek  to  the  Caspian,  is  often  called  Dag¬ 
hestan.  It  is  this  country,  east  of  the  sources 
and  south  of  the  course  of  the  Terek,  which 
especially  concerns  us  at  present;  and  we 
shall  only  be  able  to  comprehend  the  thirty 
years’  war  for  freedom  which  its  inhabitants 
have  maintained  against  the  gigantic  forces 
of  Russia,  exclusively  devoted  to  their  sub¬ 
jection,  by  paying  some  attention  to  its  phy¬ 
sical  geography. 

From  the  Kasbek  the  Caucasian  chain  runs 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  until  it  termi¬ 
nates  in  the  land  of  everlasting  fire,  Baku  and 
the  promontory  of  Apsheron,  the  holy  land 
of  the  followers  of  Zerdusht;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Terek  takes  a  more  north-eastern 


course  to  fall  into  the  Caspian.  Between  the 
shores  of  the  latter,  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Terek,  therefore,  there  is  a  large  triangular 
space  of  country.  Thirty  miles  from  the 
Kasbek  the  Peak  of  Borbolo  forms  the  origin 
of  an  offset  of  the  great  range  northward, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Andi  Moun¬ 
tains,  takes  a  north-easterly  course,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  distant  Terek,  and  terminates 
in  the  escarped  cliffs  of  the  Ssolo-Tau,  thirty 
miles  from  the  Caspian.  Opposite  the  Ssolo- 
Tau,  rise  the  steep  sides  of  the  Tiouss-Tau, 
and  in  the  gorge  ^tween  them  runs  the  river 
Koissu,  which  afterwards  takes  the  name  of 
the  Sulak,  and  flows  parallel  with  the  Terek, 
but  separated  from  it  by  the  ^ninsula  of 
Agrachan,  into  the  Caspian.  The  Tiouss-Tau  is 
connected  southward  with  the  Kaitach  range, 
high  mountains  which  run  southward  to  join 
the  main  range  of  the  Caucasus.  Between 
the  Kaitach  and  the  Andi  ranges  lies  the 
country  of  Lesghistan,  an  elevated  highland, 
forming  a  second  irregular  triangle,  whose 
base,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length, 
is  constituted  by  the  main  chain  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus.  This  country  is  for  the  most  part 
treeless,  but  the  north-western  flanks  of  Andi, 
which  form  a  part  of  Tchetchenia,  are  clothed 
by  dense  forests  of  magnificent  beeches ; 
twining  creepers  bind  the  trees  together,  and 
vast  boulders,  stripped  by  thousands  of  win¬ 
ters  from  the  granite  and  porphyry  of  the 
upper  ranges,  and  borne  along  by  the  fierce 
mountain  torrents  to  the  valleys  and  passes 
which  form  fheir  beds,  afford  every  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  lightly-equipped  mountaineer — 
every  obstacle  to  an  invading  force. 

The  whole  interior  of  the  highlands  of 
Lesghistan  is  one  mass  of  ridges  and  ravines, 
at  the  bottom  of  each  of  which,  a  brawling 
stream,  fed  by  the  snows  and  rains  of  the 
upper  regions,  rushes  to  gain  the  afifluents  of 
the  Koissu.  Of  these,  there  are  four  main 
trunks :  one  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Andi  range,  joining 
the  main  Koissu  near  the  pass  of  Ssolo-Tau, 
at  Akhulgo.  On  the  lower  part  of  this  Andi- 
Koissu  the  hills  on  the  Andi  side  have  the 
name  of  Oumbet,  while  on  the  opposite  bank 
is  the  country  of  Koissubui.  The  heart  of 
the  highlands  is  formed  by  the  country  of  the 
Avars,  whose  valWs  are  drained  by  the 
Avarian  Koissu.  Eastward  of  this  lie  the 
districts  of  Andalal  and  Karach,  whence  flows 
the  Kara-Koissu ;  while  the  western  face  of 
the  Kaiuch  hills — the  country  of  the  Kasi- 
Kumucks  —  furnishes  the  last  affluent,  the 
Kasi-Kumuck  Koissu. 

The  legend  that  the  Caucasus  has  been  the 
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cradle  of  the  human,  or  at  anj  rate  of  the 
Indo- Germanic  race,  may,  in  point  of  evidence, 
be  allowed  to  rest  with  that  which  fixes 
Mount  Elbrus  as  the  prison  of  Prometheus  ; 
for,  in  truth,  nothing  definite  is  known  of  the 
origin  of  the  peoples  who  now  inhabit  it. 
From  time  immemorial  the  Caucasus  has  been 
the  refuge  of  those  inhabitants  of  its  southern 
or  northern  neighborhood  who  have  been 
driven,  by  the  oppression  of  the  Mongols  on 
the  north,  of  Arabs,  Osmanlis,  or  Persians  on 
the  south,  from  their  native  homes,  until  at 
last  the  task  of  deciding  what  ethnological 
characters  are  primary,  and  what  derivative, 
has  become  almost  hopeless.*  Nor  is  the 
matter  practically  of  much  im]M>rtance,  for 
these  tribes,  of  which  at  least  seven  exist  in 
the  Caucasus,  speaking  widely  different  dia¬ 
lects,  are  characterized  by  a  singular  uniform¬ 
ity  of  habits  and  customs,  and,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  of  religion  also. 

From  all  antiquity,  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Caucasus,  both  on  its  northern  and 
southern  faces,  has  been  inhabited  by  Tcher- 
kesses  proper  —  the  great  tribes  of  the 
Adigb6  and  Ubigh6,  and  the  Kabardians. 
Eastward  of  them,  and  principally  inhabiting 
the  south  face  of  the  chain,  are  the  people  of 
Abhasia,  also  a  very  ancient  race,  and,  like 
the  former,  Mussulmen.  Between  the  El¬ 
brus  and  the  Kasbek,  the  Ossetes  now  in¬ 
habit  the  mountains  only,  having  been  driven 
from  the  northern  steppes  by  Timur:  they 
profess  Christianity,  but  the  accounts  of 
travellers  would  lead  one  to  beRhve  that  it 
consists  rather  in  faith  than  in  works,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  are  preeminent  as  liars  and 
thieves.  Eastward  of  the  sources  of  the  Terek 
and  the  great  military  road  which  follows  its 
valley  to  the  foot  of  the  Kasbek  and  the  pass 
of  Dariel,  the  Tchetchenes  occupy  all  the 
country  from  the  Terek  to  the  Andi  range, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  of 
LesghisUn  go  by  the  name  of  Lesghians.  All 
these  people  are  zealous  Mohammedans,  hav¬ 
ing  been  converted  from  idolatry  by  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  Arabs  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  having  been  but  little  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  Christianity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Tcherk^sses  are  said  to  have 
been  once  christianized  by  the  celebrated 
Georgian  queen,  Tamar  ;  the  wooden  crosses 
fixed  to  the  ancient  odes,  the  memorials  of 
her  progress,  being  still  shown  and  regarded 


*  Dr.  Latham  and  other  high  authorities,  how¬ 
ever,  oonaider  that  the  people  of  the  Caucasus  are 
one  race,  whose  affinities  are  demonstrated  by  their 
language  to  be  with  the  Tibetans. 
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with  groat  reverence  by  the  Adigh6s ;  and 
though  they  at  present  profess  Mohammedan¬ 
ism,  it  is  of  a  somewhat  lukewarm  descrip¬ 
tion,  while  the  Ossetes,  who  separate  the 
western  from  the  eastern  Caucasian  tribes, 
are,  as  we  have  said,  professedly  Christians. 
In  addition  to  this  barrier  between  the  Tcher- 
kesses  and  the  Lesghians  and  Tchetchenes, 
there  is  another  still  more  important  one  in 
the  mutual  unintelligibility  of  their  ordinary 
dialects.  The  Tcherkess  language  is  not 
particularly  mellifluous,  but,  according  to 
Wagner,  the  Tchetchene  diidecta  are  quite 
impracticable  to  (be  throat  of  any  but  a 
mountaineer.  Tartar  is  the  general  medium 
of  communication  among  the  higher  classes 
of  the  different  tribes,  and  Arabic  is  under¬ 
stood  by  the  Mollahs. 

As  in  language,  so  in  their  institutions,  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  Caucasians.  The  social 
organization  of  the  latter  is  essentially  feudal ; 
that  of  the  former  was  to  a  great  extent 
democratic,  and  is  at  present  theocratic.  In 
the  west  each  tribe  or  clan  has  its  chief  or 
Pschi;  iu  nobles,  theVork;  their  freed  men, 
the  Tscbokotl ;  and  their  serfs,  the  Pscbilt. 
The  profoundest  reverence  is  paid  to  the 
chiefs,  their  will  being  never  disputed  by 
their  clansmen,  who  have  often  in  their  con¬ 
tests  with  the  Russians  sacrificed  themselves 
by  hundreds  to  recover  the  body  of  a  slmn 
Pschi ;  but  the  utmost  independence,  amount¬ 
ing,  indeed,  to  extreme  jealousy,  prevails  be¬ 
tween  the  heads  of  different  clans,  so  that  it 
is  very  rare  for  the  Western  Caucasians  to 
combine  for  any  common  end.  Even  when  a 
meeting  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
a  general  attack  upon  the  Russian  outposU, 
the  chiefs  will  sometimes  spend  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  in  discussing  and  opposing  one 
another’s  plans,  until,  not  unfrequently,  the 
Russians  have  had  time  to  learn  their  plans 
and  prepare  them  a  warm  reception.  In  the 
Eastern  Caucasus,  on  the  other  band,  each 
valley  of  Lesghistan  was,  until  late  years, 
when  the  strong  hand  of  Schamyl  levelled 
all  distinctions,  a  perfectly  communistic  con¬ 
federacy,  whose  members  were  equal  and 
sworn  brothers — the  property  of  all  being 
held  in  common.  Such,  for  instance,  was 
the  well-known  confederacy  of  Dargo.* 
Avaria,  Kasi-Kumuck,  and  the  Caspian  pro¬ 
vinces,  however,  appear  to  have  been  always 
ruled  by  khans. 

The  valleys  of  the  Caucasus  afford  abun- 

*  Not  Dargo  in  Tchsiohenia,  Schamyl's  seat,  bat 
Dargo  in  Eaitach. 
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dane«  of  detached  rocks  and  orerhanging 
cliffs,  bathed  bj  the  foaming  mountain  tor¬ 
rents.  On  these  or  other  almost  inaccessi¬ 
ble  spots,  are  perched,  like  eagles*  neats,  the 
aoula  or  villages  of  the  natives.  Each  consists 
of  a  number  of  saklias — houses  built  of  loose 
fragments  of  rocks  without  mortar,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  an  amphitheatrical  form.  Those 
of  the  chiefs  are  larger,  and  are  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  the  addition  of  high  towers  ;  the  last 
refuge  of  the  inbatutants  in  case  of  attack. 

The  hardy  and  frugal  mountaineers  sup¬ 
port  themselves  by  pasturage,  and  by  the 
cultivation  of  barley,  wheat,  and  maize,  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  of  the  scanty  soil  by  carefully 
terracing  and  irrigating  it.  In  the  more 
favored  districts,  the  vine  is  grown  with  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  cherry,  apple,  and  pear  orchards 
form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants.  Some  aouls  are  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  weapons  and  mail- 
shirts  ;  and  throughout  the  mountains  the 

freatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  breed  of  the 
orses,  hardy,  sure-footed  animals,  as  much 
valued  by  their  active  enemies,  the  Cossacks, 
as  by  the  Caucasians  themselves. 

'rhe  Caucasian  character  has  all  the  good 
and  all  the  evil  features  common  among 
semi- savage  mountaineers.  Possessed  of  the 
most  daring  coun^e,  and  capable  of  self- 
devotion  to  their  chiefo  altogether  without 
parallel ;  chivalrous  in  open  warfare,  and 
true  to  the  last  to  any  engagement  by  which 
they  consider  themselves  fairly  pledged ; 
frugal  and  temperate  in  their  ordinary  habits, 
honorable  and  affectionate  in  their  domestic 
relations ;  they  are,  nevertheless,  to  an  enemy, 
or,  indeed,  to  an  outsider  of  any  kind,  both 
ruthless  and  bloodthirsty,  seeming  to  be 
actuated  by  but  two  motives — love  of  blood¬ 
shed  and  love  of  gain.  A  story  of  Wagner’s 
well  illustrates  this.  A  Tcherkess  made  his 
appearance  before  the  commandant  of  one  of 
the  forts  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  stated  that, 
for  a  consideration,  be  was  willing  to  give 
some  important  information.  Thu  turned 
out  to  be,  that  an  attack  on  the  fort  bad  been 
arranged  by  a  largo  body  of  his  countrymen 
to  take  place  on  an  appointed  day ;  and  as  it 
was  totally  unexpected  by  the  Russians,  it 
would  probably  have  resulted  in  their  de¬ 
struction.  The  commandant  agreed  to  pay 
the  reward,  but  detained  the  Tcherkess  until 
his  statements  were  verified.  Sure  enough, 
on  the  very  day  a  large  body  of  mountaineers 
attacked  the  fort,  but  found  their  enemies  on 
the  alert,  and  were  repulsed  with  loss.  The 
Tcherkess  received  his  reward  the  day  after, 
and  was  dismissed  with  thanks.  Not  many 


yards  from  the  fort,  a  Russian  soldier,  un¬ 
armed,  was  busied  in  some  occupation.  The 
Tcherkess  could  not  resist  the  opportunity, 
hot  shot  him,  and  bounded  away  into  the  hills  1 

In  mind  as  in  feature,  there  are  consider¬ 
able  differences  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Caucasians.  The  Western  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  beauty  of  his  form  and  fea¬ 
tures,  the  fairness  of  his  complexion,  the  open, 
dashing,  careless,  European  cast  of  his  cha¬ 
racter.  The  Asiatic  element,  on  the  other 
hand,  predominates  in  the  Eastern  tribes. 
Darker  in  skin,  the  eagle  eye  is  deeper  set, 
and  its  uncertain  glitter  suggests  the  suspicion 
that  the  passions  of  a  6erce  fanatic  lie  be¬ 
neath  the  imagination  of  a  mystic. 

The  well-known  Circassian  slave-traffic  is 
carried  on  by  the  western  tribes  only ;  though 
how  far  the  abstaining  from  it  may  be  tbe 
result  of  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  eastern 
clans,  and  how  far  the  effect  of  their  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  and  the  less  desirability 
of  their  women,  are  points  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  The  trade  is  doubtless  inexcu¬ 
sable  enough,  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  a  very  different  affair  from  the 
slave-dealing  with  which  England  and  Ameri¬ 
ca  have  been  polluted.  Among  the  Circassians 
themselves,  as  among  most  semi-civilized 
people^  (some  say  among  the  civilized  too,) 
matrimony  is  an  affair  of  traffic,  and  tbe 
lover  buyt  his  wife  of  her  respectable  parents. 
With  the  Circassian  girls,  therefore,  it  is  a 
question  whether  they  are  bought  to  work 
hard  and  live  miserably  at  home,  or  whether 
they  are  bought  to  have  an  “  establishment” 
at  the  expense  of  some  Turkish  pacha.  They 
are  not  sold  to  slave  or  to  be  ill-treated ; 
and  it  is  said  that  they  almost  Invariably 
look  forward  to  their  Turkish  prospects  with 
great  delight,  and  for  that  end  brave  the 
miseries  of  tbe  Black  Sea  passage  with  plea¬ 
sure. 

For  a  long  time  the  slave-trade  was  nearly 
at  an  end.  The  Russians  objected,  not  to 
the  morality  of  the  traffic,  but  to  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  gunpowder  and  salt  to  tbe  Circas¬ 
sians  in  which  it  resulted  ;  and  by  tbe  treaty 
of  Adrianople,  tbe  Sultan  was  m^e  to  cede 
[  to  them  all  the  Western  Caucasus  (which  did 
not  belong  to  him)  and  tbe  adjacent  coasts 
of  tbe  Black  Sea.  Here  they  buUt  a  line  ol 
forts,  where  those  of  their  soldiers  who  escape 
the  bullets  of  the  Tchtrkesses  die  of  fever, 
and  the  garrisons  require  to  be  replaced  every 
three  years.  On  the  land  side,  tbe  unfor¬ 
tunate  dwellers  in  these  outposts  dare  not 
venture  ffve  hundred  yards  from  their  own 
walls,  and  during  the  winter  months  nothing 
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occurs  to  relieve  the  dreariness  of  their  soli* 
tude.  The  steamers  which  bring  them  sup¬ 
plies  regularly  during  the  summer  do  not 
care  to  face  the  6erce  winter  storms  of  the 
Euxine,  so  that  they  subsist  on  salt  stores. 
During  the  summer,  however,  a  constant 
communication  is  kept  up  by  preventive  boats, 
which  each  day  scour  the  coast  from  fort  to 
fort,  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  Cossack  crew 
strained  to  catch  the  least  indication  of  the 


principles  of  action,  the  Caucasian  tribes 
might  have  remained  to  this  day  of  as  little 

Eolitical  importance  as  the  New  Zealanders, 
ad  it  not  l^en  for  the  widely-grasping  and 
gigantic  plans  of  the  great  but  unprincipled 
Czar  Peter.  Russian  aggression  has  caused 
Caucasian  organization. 

“  Peter  the  Great,”  says  the  author  of  the 
“  Progress  of  Russia  in  the  East,”*  “  eleven 
years  after  the  battle  of  Pultawa,  establish- 


little  Turkish  smuggling  cruisers,  which  con-  ed  a  line  of  posts  from  the  Volga  to  the  Don, 


trive,  in  spite  of  them,  to  carry  away  many  to  protect  his  country  from  the  incursions  of 
a  cargo  of  Circassian  beauties  to  Trebizond.  the  unsubdued  tribes  to  the  south.  The 
Not  long  since,  however,  the  Russians,  in  Russian  frontier  posts  are  now  on  the  banks 
effect,  withdrew  their  prohibition  of  the  slave-  of  the  Araxes,  and  beyond  it ;  seven  hundred 
trade,  though  they  nominally  retain  it.  Their  miles  in  advance  of  the  position  they  then 
mode  of  proceeding  was  essentially  Russian,  occupied.” 

Turkish  vessels  are  allowed  to  come  to  Anapa  When  Peter  drew  this  cordon,  the  Sapo- 
to  purchase  and  carry  away  young  Circas-  rogue  Cossacks  dwelt  in  the  rich  border  coun- 
sians  to  any  extent,  but  under  the  condition  try  of  Poland,  the  Ukraine.  Russia  protected 
that  they  are  all  entered  as  Russian  subjects  the  Cossacks  agwnst  their  legitimate  sove- 
travelling  to  Trebizond  or  Constantinople,  reigns,  the  kings  of  Poland ;  and  now  the 
and  provided  with  Russian  passports.  They  fertile  Ukraine  is  a  part  of  Russia,  and  the 
have,  therefore,  a  right  alwayt  to  claim  the  Soporogue  Cossacks  find  themselves  con- 

_ A  ^ n  •  •  s  ^  i'.  aI.  _ I ^ _ I.-. 


protection  of  the  Ruetian  amhateadors  or  con-  verted  into 
tuU  in  Turkey.  The  philanthropic  Musco-  the  Kuban, 
rites  had,  of  course,  no  other  view  than  the  their  own  b 
providing  for  the  good  usage  of  the  slaves,  Peter  fail 
otherwise  it  might  have  been  esteemed  a  the  Sea  of 
clever  stroke  of  policy  to  spread  persons  Kainardji,  i 
who  should  regard  Russia  as  their  natural  steppes  of  ' 
protector,  through  every  harem,  and  in  many  shore  of  tl 
high  offices  of  state,  to  which  the  Circassian  navi^tion  < 
and  Georgian  youths  often  rise  in  Turkey.  the  Crimea, 

protection. 

A  people  such  as  we  have  described,  poor  disorder  fo 
but  warlike,  greedy  of  spoil,  and,  in  addition,  ing  himself 
fond  of  fighting  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  excite-  the  assists 
ment  which  it  affords,  are  not  like  to  be  very  army  prom 
pleasant  neighbors ;  and  from  the  earliest  having  don 
periods,  we  find  them  levying  black-mail  not  against 
upon  the  plains  of  the  Kubem  and  Terek,  themselves 
and  the  richer  valleys  of  Georgia.  The  surprised  a 
Georgian  rulers  did  their  best  to  introduce  temkin  pac 
Christianity  among  the  western  tribes,  by  of  thirty  i 
precisely  the  same  methods — fire  and  sword  ren ;  the  v 
— that  the  Arabs  followed  to  convert  the  the  Crimef 
eastern  to  Mohammedanism,  but  the  efforts  of  of  Russia, 
the  followers  of  the  Prophet  were  more  In  the 
lasting;  and  at  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Great  saw 
a  lax  Mohammedanism,  mixed  un  with  frair-  tile  nrospc 


verted  into  the  Tchemomorsky  Cossacks  on 
the  Kuban,  doing  battle  for  Russia  against 
their  own  blood-relations,  the  Tcherkesses. 

Peter  failed  signally  in  obtaining  a  port  on 
the  Sea  of  Azov ;  but  by  the  treaty  of 
Kainardji,  in  1774,  Catherine  acquired  the 
steppes  of  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper,  and  the 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  with  the  free 
navi^tion  of  the  Black  Sea,  while  she  took 
the  Crimea,  declared  independent,  under  her 
protection.  Curiously  enough,  nothing  but 
disorder  followed.  At  last,  the  Khan,  find¬ 
ing  himself  no  match  for  the  Turks,  called  in 
the  assistance  of  his  friends.  A  Russian 
army  promptly  occupied  the  peninsula  ;  but 
having  done  so,  their  bayonets  were  turned, 
not  against  the  Turks,  but  against  the  Tartars 
themselves,  who  were  naturally  unpleasantly 
surprised  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken.  Po¬ 
temkin  pacified  the  country  by  the  massacre 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  women,  and  child¬ 
ren  ;  the  ruling  Khan  was  pensioned  off,  and 
the  Crimea  is  now  one  of  the  richest  districts 


a  lax  Mohammedanism,  mixed  up  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  idolatrous  practices  of  their 
ancestors,  and  introduced  morsels  of  Greek 
Christianity,  prevailed  among  most  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  Split  up  into  an  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  tribes,  decimal^  by  inces¬ 
sant  blood-feuds,  drawn  from  their  mountain 
fastnesses  by  no  stronger  motives  than  the 
love  of  plunder,  and  devoid  of  any  great 


In  the  absence  of  sea-ports,  Peter  the 
Great  saw  that  the  only  channel  of  mercan¬ 
tile  prosperity  for  Russia  was  the  overland 
route  to  the  East  Indies.  There  are  two 
roads  from  Russia  to  India ;  one  by  way  of 
Astrakhan,  across  the  Caspian,  and  through 
Khiva — the  other  by  way  of  the  Caucasus, 


*  An  szoeedinglj  dear  and  excellent  account  of 
the  proereae  of  the  Rnaaian  empire  in  thie  direction, 
and  laid  to  be  the  work  of  an  eminent  diplomatist. 
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Georgia,  Persia,  and  Herat.  The  steady  per 
severance  of  Peter  and  his  successors,  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  command  of  these 
two  great  channels  of  commerce,  would  de¬ 
serve  every  praise,  had  their  sagacity  in  the 
perception  of  the  end  been  accompanied  by 
more  scrupulousness  as  regards  the  means. 
Unfortunately,  at  every  step,  bloodshed  has 
been  at  their  right  hand,  and  falsehood  at 
their  left.  Peter’s  vile  and  treacherous  at¬ 
tempt  upon  Khiva,  in  1717,  failed,  as  it  de¬ 
served  to  do.  But  he  took  possession  of  the 
western  shore  of  the  Caspian,  as  far  as  Der- 
bend,  and  sowed  dissension  and  civil  war 
among  the  Persians.  Here,  however,  the 
rise  of  Nadir  Shah  checked  the  pretensions 
of  Russia,  and  in  1739,  the  treaty  concluded 
with  Turkey  secured  only  the  independence 
of  the  province  of  Kabardah,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Caucasus.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Crimea, 
however,  the  next  treaty — that  of  Kainardji 
—converted  Kabardah  mto  a  Russian  pro¬ 
vince.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  6rst  line 
of  fortresses  was  erected  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian. 

The  OsseUans,  as  we  have  seen,  occupy 
the  country  about  the  great  pass  of  Dariei, 
one  of  the  only  two  roads  between  Russia  and 
Georgia.  In  1745,  the  Christian  bowels  of 
Russia  yearned  towards  these  unhappy  people, 
and  she  sent  missionaries  to  convert  them.  'Fhe 
success  of  the  worthy  priests  was  so  great* 
that,  although  at  the  present  time  they  are 
among  the  greatest  miscreants  of  the  range, 
yet  they  would  hardly  sell  Moritx  Wagner  a 
little  meat  during  Lent ;  and  they  are  entirely 
devoted  to  Russia. 

Georgia  had  long  been  connected ,  with 
Persia,  but  the  Georgian  princes,  harassed 
by  the  continual  attacks  of  the  mountaineers, 
and  weary  of  the  incessant  struggle  between 
Turks  and  Persians,  of  which  their  county 
was  the  scene,  appealed  in  1722  to  Russia  lor 
her  protection.  Russia  at  that  time  could 
only  afford  fur  promises  of  assistance ;  but 
she  did  all  she  could  in  the  way  of  taking  the 
most  lively  interest  in  Georgian  affairs.  In 
fact,  when,  in  1760,  a  struggle  arose  between 
the  then  king  and  his  son,  a  Russian  army 


*  In  fact,  Umj  baptised,  according  to  the  retnrna, 
ns  times  aa  many  proaeljtea  as  there  were  Osse¬ 
tians  ;  the  secret  being,  that  each  proeelyte  received 
eomething  more  snbeUntisI  than  a  blessing  in  the 
shape  of  a  pieee  of  monej  and  a  shirt,  and  that  the 
effects  of  eonversion  were  not  sufficient  to  enable 
the  priests  to  distingnish  those  who  had  already 
been  converted  from  ^nnine  neophytea  So  the 
piona  Ossetians^  thinkuig  it  impossible  to  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing,  preaented  themselves  six  or 
eight  times  over  for  baptism. 


crossed  the  Caucasus,  and,  true  to  Russian 
policy,  supported  the  rebel.  In  1783,  the 
Georgian  ruler  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Catherine,  at  Georgievsk,  by  which  be 
recognized  the  permanent  sovereignty  of 
Russia  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  while  she 
engaged  to  protect  not  only  his  present  pos¬ 
sessions,  but  any  he  might  thereafter  acquire, 
and  to  guarantee  the  kingdom  to  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever.”  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  general*  who  carried  the  ratifcation  of 
this  treaty  to  Tiflis,  was  also  charged  with  the 
construction  of  a  good  road  over  the  Dariei 
pass.  Nothing  like  a  good  military  road  for 
maintaining  the  entente  cordiale.  Need  we  add 
that  in  1 800,  the  weakness  of  the  reigning  soi  e- 
reign  giving  rite  to  a  favorable  opportunity, 
the  King  of  Georgia,  like  the  Klian  of  the 
Crimea,  was  pensioned  off,  and  Tiflis  became 
the  seat  of  a  Russian  governor- general.  The 
Araxes  and  the  mountains  of  Ararat  are 
now  the  southern  limit  of  the  Russian  terri¬ 
tory.  Nearly  the  entire  line  of  the  western 
coast  of  the  Caspian  is  in  her  possession  ;  the 
northern  shore  is  wholly  hers,  and  two  Rus¬ 
sian  forts  command  the  eastern  coast,  where 
Khiva  is  as  yet  “  independent unless,  in- 
dee<l,  the  late  accounts  of  a  Russian  army  in 
that  quarter  be  correcLf  The  southern  shore 
still  belongs  to  Persia ;  but  the  Shah  may 
launch  no  vessel  of  war  upon  the  sea  which 
once  entirely  belonged  to  his  predecessors. 
May  not  the  unquiet  spirit  of  Czar  Peter 
look  down  upon  his  successors,  and  cry, 
“  Well  done  ?’’ 

The  Russians  have  inundated  the  south  as 
the  dull  and  muddy  river  of  the  steppe  over¬ 
flows  its  marshy  borders.  Silently,  slowly, 
irresistibly,  the  dark  and  filthy  fluid  over¬ 
spreads  its  weak  banks ;  and  the  variegated 
flowery  carpet  becomes  obscured  by  one  vast 
monotonous  sheet  of  mere  ditch-water,  still 
drifting  slowly  in  obedience  to  the  impulse 
of  the  higher  stream.  So  are  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  human  intelligence  and  activity  which 
once  lived  and  worked  between  the  Don  and 
the  Araxes,  swamped  in  the  Russ  mud-bath, 
with  its  fourteen  orders  of  corrupt  officials 
and  its  innumerable  thousands  of  convict 
soldiery,  which,  like  a  second  deluge,  has 
destroyed  the  nations,  even  to  the  summit  of 

*  His  name,  Todlebsn,  mi^ht  have  been  an 
angary  to  the  Georgians  of  their  future  “  Death-in¬ 
life’’  under  Ruaaian  mle^  if  they  had  but  under¬ 
stood  German. 

f  Aooording  to  the  latest  intelligenoe,  (Marseillea, 
7th  Mardi,)  the  Khan  of  Khiva  had  been  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  Bokhara,  whence  he  was  sum¬ 
moning  all  the  neighboring  khans  to  join  in  re¬ 
sistance  to  Ruaaia. 
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Ararat;  and  still  drifts  slowly  towards  the 
Himalayas. 

This  gradual  advance  of  the  Russian  fron¬ 
tier,  however,  filled  both  the  Sultan  and  the 
Circassian  tribes  with  extreme  alarm.  The 
former  found  himself  robbed  of  some  of  his 
richest  possessions,  shorn  of  political  influ¬ 
ence,  and  obliged  to  yield  his  religious  sway 
as  head  of  Islam  to  the  degraded  idolatry  of 
the  Greco- Russian  Czar- worship,  misnamed 
Christianity.  The  latter,  with  rage  and  fear, 
beheld  themselves  gradually  shut  out  from 
the  source  of  their  riches,  and  threatened 
in  their  cherished  independence  by  a  cordon 
of  Cossack  lances  and  Russian  bayonets, 
united  for  their  oppression  with  the  forces  of 
their  old  enemies,  the  Christian  Georgians. 
It  was  not  unnatural,  then,  that  these  moun¬ 
tain  tribes,  kept  day  after  day  in  continual 
excitement  by  the  reports  of  those  who  had 
fled  from  the  oppression  of  a  brutal  soldiery, 
should  have  l^en  ready  to  place  implicit 
faith  in  the  first  hot  enthusiast  who  should 
cry,  “  Ye  have  forgotten  Allah  and  Moham¬ 
med  the  Prophet,  therefore  he  has  given 
you  over  into  the  hands  of  the'Giaoura.” 

This  “  Sower  in  the  Field  of  the  Faith,”  as 
he  is  called  in  the  songs  of  the  Rbapsodists, 
who  still  celebrate  his  deeds  at  the  feasts  of 
the  Caucasian  chiefs,  was  the  Dervish  Mo¬ 
hammed,  better  known  as  the  Sheik  Mansur, 
who  made  his  appearance  among  the  Tchet- 
chenes  about  the  year  1785,  and  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  an  emissary  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Turkey.  Frugal  and  even  ascetic  in 
his  habits,  as  befits  a  holy  man ;  carrying 
the  whole  Koran  in  his  head,  and,  it  is  said, 
twenty  thousand  pious  verses  besides ;  en¬ 
dowed  with  marvellous  activity  and  energy, 
the  Sheik  lost  no  time  in  spreading  his  gos¬ 
pel  over  the  lands  of  Tchetchenia  and  Les- 
ghistan.  Mor,  in  the  words  of  the  poet 
Kuli-Khan,  did  he  fail  "  with  his  sword  to 
show  iorth  the  deeds  of  the  faith,”  as  his 
sanguinary  attacks  upon  Kislear  and  Naur 
testified.  Finding  little  success,  however,  in 
tbe  Eastern  Caucasus,  be  turned  bis  etfurts 
to  the  West ;  but  here  his  short  career  re¬ 
sulted  in  little  more  than  the  extinction  of 
any  remiuns  of  C^hristianity  among  the  Tcher- 
kesses,  and  the  complete  conversion  of  their 
rulers  to  Mohammedanism.  Shut  up  at  last 
in  Anapa,  the  Russian  general,  Budowitsch, 
■aeceeded,  in  1701,  in  storming  the  place, 
and  in  carrying  ofif  the  Sheik,  who  ended  his 
life  in  the  fortress  of  Ssolowetyskoy.  With 
his  deith,  the  outbreaks  of  the  Caucasian 
tribes  for  a  time  ceased. 

When,  however,  some  years  later,  the 


Russians  sent  an  army  to  “  protect”  Herak- 
lius.  King  of  Georgia,  against  the  Persians, 
Omar,  Khan  of  Avaria,  collected  a  large 
army  of  Lesghians  and  Tchetcbenians,  and 
devastated  Kachetia,  a  Georgian  depend¬ 
ency  on  the  southern  flanks  of  tbe  Cauca¬ 
sus.  The  mountaineers  had  not  yet  learned 
to  understand  the  force  of  bayonets,  artil¬ 
lery,  and  discipline ;  and  throwing  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  auxiliary  Russian  column, 
who  had  already  routed  the  invading  Per¬ 
sians,  in  open  ground  near  Karugutscb,  they 
were  utterly  defeated,  leaving  their  leader 
dead  upon  the  field.  So  the  Georgians  were 
relieved  from  all  apprehensions  on  either  the 
Caucasian  or  the  Persian  side ;  but  from  that 
time  forth  the  Russian  army  has  never  left 
them,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  they 
were  annexed  in  1800. 

After  this  defeat,  the  Caucasians  appear 
somewhat  to  have  lost  heart ;  for  General 
Zizianofif,  the  first  governor-general  at  Tiflis, 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  Abhasians  under 
the  Russian  sway.  General  Yermaloflf,  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  governors  of  the  Cau¬ 
casian  provinces,  succeeded  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  post  on  Zizianofif’s  assassination  in  1806, 
and  pursued,  with  great  energy  and  ability, 
the  course  of  conquest  which  bis  predecessor 
bad  commenced.  Yermalofif  appears  to  have 
been  singularly  fitted  for  tbe  post  be  occu¬ 
pied.  Of  a  most  commanding  aspect,  so 
that  it  is  said  even  the  proud  and  indomita¬ 
ble  chieftains  of  tbe  Tcherkesses  trembled 
before  his  eye,  bis  abilities  for  both  military 
and  civil  administration  were  of  the  highest 
order;  kind,  generous,  and  thoughtful  for 
the  interests  of  those  who  submitted  to  his 
rule,  he  exterminated  without  mercy,  and 
inflicted  the  most  frightful  tortures  upon  all 
recalcitrants.  During  his  time,  the  Tcher¬ 
kesses  were  quiet ;  but  the  restless  Lesghi¬ 
ans,  sensible  neither  to  fear  nor  to  love,  broke 
out  under  Amulad  Beg  into  open  insurrec¬ 
tion.  The  rebellion  was  put  down ;  and 
Amulad  Beg,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  was 
only  spared  at  the  intercession  of  a  Russian 
staff-officer,  w  ho  promised  to  be  responsi  ble  for 
him.  The  wild  Lesghian,  however,  murdered 
bis  benefactor,  fled,  and  raised  his  clansmen 
in  revolt  once  more.  Yermaloff  set  a  price 
upon  his  head,  marched  into  Tchetchenia, 
destroyed  every  aoul  in  his  course  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  erected  the  fort  of  Groxnaia 
at  the  boundary  of  the  Lesghian  highlands. 

From  the  capture  of  Sheik  Mansur  to  that 
of  Amulad  Beg,  the  revolts  and  incursions 
of  the  Caucasian  tribes,  though  incessant, 
had  not  been  very  important,  and  bud  mure 
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the  nature  of  predatory  attacks  than  of 
combined  and  serious  warfare.  The  mea¬ 
sures  taken  by  Zizianoff  and  Yermaloff,  and 
by  their  predecessors,  upon  the  Cis- Cau¬ 
casian  frontier,  were  amply  sufficient  to  keep 
the  mountaineers  in  check,  and  there  was 
every  hope  of  their  ultimate  subjugation. 
Along  the  northern  frontier,  the  so-called 
Line”  of  the  Caucasus,  a  continuous  series 
of  Cossack  colonies  were  planted  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Kuban  to  that  of  the  Terek — 
these  rivers  forming  a  natural  defence  for  the 
chain  of  stanitzas  or  villages  along  their 
banks.  E^ch  stanitza,  inhabited  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Cossack  families  and  a  small  body  of 
infantry,  is  provided  with  a  krepost  or  rough 
fort,  having  a  ditch  with  a  mud  or  stone  wall, 
and  sometimes  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  into 
which  its  defenders  can  retreat  if  hard 
pressed.  Wherever  the  river  is  passable,  a 
high  post  is  raised,  provided  with  a  seat  at 
the  top,  with  the  means  of  making  signals 
by  day,  and  of  kindling  a  beacon  by  night. 
Day  and  night,  a  Cossack  may  be  seen 
perched  on  the  seat,  watching  with  intent 
eyes  the  river  and  the  reedy  thickets  upon 
its  opposite  banks.  His  horse  is  tied  below, 
and  his  long  lance  leans  ready  against  the 
post.  The  instant  be  espies  signs  of  a  troop 
of  Tcherkesses  lurking  among  the  reeds,  or 
making  preparations  to  cross,  he  kindles  his 
beacon,  descends  with  all  haste,  and  gallops 
to  the  stanitza.  The  infantry,  women,  and 
children  hasten  into  the  krepost ;  but  every 
Cossack  jumps  upon  his  horse,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  troop  is  galloping  on  its  way, 
joined  by  those  of  other  stanitzas  roused  by 
the  signal,  to  oppose  the  crossing  of  the 
enemy,  or  drive  him  back. 

If  the  Tcherkesses  have  not  already  cross¬ 
ed,  they  now  rarely  attempt  it — but  if  they 
have,  a  hand-to-hand  6ght  ensues,  and  the 
result  depends  very  much  on  the  numerical 
superiority  of  either  side.  It  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  however,  that  the  Tcherkesses  cross 
the  Kuban — aided  either  by  darkness,  or  by 
the  fogs  which  at  times  prevail — unseen,  and 
the  6rst  intimation  of  their  presence  is  the 
wild  shout  which  rouses  the  unhappy  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  stanitza  from  their  slumber.  It 
is  short  work :  in  an  hour,  a  cloud  of  smoke 
and  the  gashed  bodies  of  Cossacks  mark 
where  the  stanitza  was ;  and  the  infantry,  if 
they  have  had  the  good  luck  to  save  them¬ 
selves  in  their  entrenchments,  view  over 
their  palisades  the  retreating  horde  dashing 
at  full  speed  over  the  steppe,  their  wiry 
horses  laden  with  spoil,  go<Ms,  women  and 
children,  to  the  banks  of  the  Kuban.  Once 


across,  the  whole  Russian  force  dare  not  fol¬ 
low  them.  Mischievous  and  harassing  as 
these  attacks  were,  they  had  more  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  black-mail  levies  than  of  any  or¬ 
ganized  and  serious  attempts  against  the 
Russian  power.  On  the  banks  of  the  Kuban 
more  especially,  they  were  unconnected  with 
religious  influences ;  usually  some  festive  so¬ 
lemnity,  a  marriage,  or  the  like,  had  brought 
together  a  numl^r  of  chiefs  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers.  Full  of  good  cheer  and  warmed 
with  wine,  the  kikoakoa,or  bards  of  the  clans, 
raised  their  songs  in  praise  of  past  or  pre¬ 
sent  heroes.  Sheik  Mansur,  Ouz  -  Beg,  or 
Dschimbulat.  Emulous  of  their  deeds,  the 
assembled  warriors  decided  upon  attacking 
the  Giaours.  The  particular  stanitza  was 
selected  by  the  majority,  but  the  choice  of 
the  point  of  passage  was  left  to  the  chief 
elected  for  the  occasion.  Each  York  sum- 
.  moned  his  Tschokotls  and  Pscbilts  about  him, 
and  that  night  perhaps,  the  horsemen  swept 
like  a  storm  over  the  Kuban,  and  the  rising 
sun  saw  them  returning  in  triumph  to  their 
aouls.  The  Russians,  no.wever,  soon  estab¬ 
lished  a  wide  system  of  espionage  among 
the  greedy  mountaineers,  and  many  a  troop 
on  reaching  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuban 
found  a  go<^ly  body  of  cavalry  and  artillery 
drawn  up  on  the  right,  or  were  intercepted 
and  destroyed  on  their  return. 

Such  was  and  is  the  style  of  warfare  in  the 
Western  Caucasus;  but  the  year  1823  saw 
a  new  epoch  drawn  upon  the  Elastern  tribes — 
the  Tchetchenians  and  Lesghis. 

The  khanate  of  the  Kurin  is  a  small  pro¬ 
vince  lying  at  the  south-eastern  limit  of  the 
highlands  of  Lesghistan  towards  the  Caspian, 
whose  chief  place  is  the  soul  of  Jarach.  The 
inhabitants  are  agricultural  and  pastoral  in 
their  habits,  and  famous  for  the  arms  and 
mail  shirts  which  they  manufacture.  Here,  in 
1823,  lived  Mohammed  the  Mollah,  the 
wisest  of  the  Ulema  of  Daghestan,  and  cadi 
or  judge  of  the  place.  It  is  an  old  custom 
for  the  Moslem  priests  to  train  up  disciples, 
as  their  successors  in  the  ministry,  to  spread 
the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  far  and  wide. 
The  Mollah  Mohammed  was  so  celebrated  as 
a  teacher  or  ”  Murschid,”  and  his  fame  had 
extended  so  widely,  that  disciples  or  “  Mu¬ 
rids”  gathered  alMul  him  from  all  parts. 
Among  these  was  a  young  Bokharian,  Khas- 
Mohammed,  whose  zeal  had  led  him  to  remain 
seven  years  at  the  feet  of  the  holy  Murschid, 
and  whose  character  had  endeared  him  to 
rail  the  people  of  Jarach.  But  the  time  had 
come  when  the  Murid  was  declared  by  his 
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teacher  to  be  pro6cient  in  the  learning  of  the 
Arabs  and  Persians,  and  worthy  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  an  Alim ;  and  he  was  dismissed  to 
bis  own  country,  with  the  warning  rerse  of 
the  poet  Saadi — 

“  The  worst  of  men  is  the  wise  who  puts  not  his 
wisdom  into  practice.” 

A  year  had  passed  since  Khas -Mohammed 
took  his  departure ;  and  a  change  had  come 
over  the  people  of  Jarach.  The  Russians 
had  taken  possession  of  the  neighboring 
country  of  Kara-kwtach ;  had  deposed  the 
khan,  who  fled  to  Avaria ;  defiled  the  mosques, 
and  ill-treated  the  women ;  and  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  Muscovites  had  already 
begun  to  stir  the  people  of  Kurin,  when 
Khas- Mohammed  suddenly  reappeared  in  the 
house  of  his  ancient  teacher,  bringing  won¬ 
drous  reports  of  the  sublime  doctrines  of  one 
Hadji  Ismail,  a  holy  mao  of  Schirwan  ;  listen¬ 
ing  to  whom,  Kbas-Mohammed  had  forgotten 
fatherland,  and  had  returned  with  the  sole 
wish  of  making  his  ancient  teacher  a  partici¬ 
pator  in  his  good  fortune.  So  Mollah  Mo¬ 
hammed  and  a  number  of  bis  disciples  fol¬ 
lowed  Khas- Mohammed  to  the  aoul  of  Kur- 
donia,  in  the  land  of  Schirwan,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Hadji  Ismail. 

The  tenets  of  Hadji  Ismail  seem  to  have 
consisted  mainly  in  a  development  of  Sun¬ 
nite  Mohammedanism,  strongly  tinged  with 
the  mystic  spiritualism  of  the  sect  of  the 
Sufis,  which  some  think  to  have  arisen  by  the 
engrafting  of  the  quietism  of  the  Brahmins 
upon  the  Koran.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  suppose  a  foreign  origin  for  Sufism, 
since  similar  doctrines  have  arisen  in  every 
church,  and  in  every  deeply  religious  nation. 

That  a  direct  revelation  of  the  Infinite  in 
a  state  of  ecstasy  produced  by  the  negation 
of  self,  is  possible  to  every  believer — that  this 
direct  union  of  man  with  the  Deity  renders 
every  other  condition  of  no  importance  to 
those  who  have  attained  it — are  doctrines 
which  the  Sufis  share  in  common  with  the 
followers  of  Molinos  and  of  Jacob  Bohme. 
The  state  of  ecstasy  is  called  h’4l  by  the 
Sufis ;  whoso  h^  attained  this  is  one  with 
Allah,  and  need^  no  further  attention  to  the 
requirements  of  either  faith  or  duty.  **Who- 
so,^'  says  the  Dal^tan,  “  does  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  it  is  indiflerent  whether  he  is  a 
Mussulman  or  a  Christian,  has  not  nused  him¬ 
self  to  the  truth,  and  knows  not  the  essence 
of  being.”  Let  no  hasty  reader,  however, 
suppose  that  these  doctrines  are  followed 
practically  by  either  toleration  or  profligacy. 


The  Sufi  must  pass  through  four  stages  of 
spiritual  life.  In  the  first,  he  must  without 
fail  keep  the  Scharyat — the  law  which  binds 
all  Moslems  alike.  But  to  those  stronger 
spirits  whose  aspirations  are  more  lofty,  a 
second  stage  is  open,  Tarykat,  (the  path — 
the  method,)  when  the  slavery  of  the  exact 
performance  of  Uie  law  is  exchanged  for  the 
freedom  of  a  strict  and  spiritual  faith.  By  this 
path  the  believer  travels  higher  to  the  third 
stage,  Hakykatj  (truth,)  by  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  his  powers  of  inward  intuition,  whereby 
he  knows  ecstatically  things  as  they  are. 
Hence,  finally,  he  passes  to  the  last  and  high¬ 
est  state,  Maaruat,  the  immediate  actual  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Deity. 

But  it  was  not  mere  questions  of  doctrine 
which  were  discussed  between  Mollah  Mo¬ 
hammed  and  Hadji  Ismail.  They  were  ear¬ 
nest  and  real  men,  whose  faith  h^  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  events  around  them  ;  and  when 
once  Mohammedanism  had  ceased  in  their 
minds  to  be  a  matter  of  dead  works  ;  when 
the  crushing  narrowness  of  the  mechanical 
performance  of  the  obligation  of  the  Seharyat 
was  replaced  by  the  infinite  path,  which 
promised  scope  for  the  action  of  all  the  high¬ 
est  faculties  of  their  minds — then,  inde^, 
they  began  to  see  the  full  meaning  of  the 
Russian  slough  which  was  gathering  round 
the  feet  of  their  mountains  ;  then  the  instinct¬ 
ive  attempt  to  preserve  their  liberties  was 
sublimed  into  an  act  of  duty  and  of  worship. 
To  every  acolyte  the  Hercules  choice  was  of¬ 
fered,  on  the  one  hand,  of  freedom  and  faith 
in  the  infinite  progress  of  his  own  soul  to  the 
Almighty  Allah  by  intellectual  ecstasy ;  on 
the  other,  of  slavery  and  faith  in  the  fourteen 
orders  of  nobility  through  which,  by  the  help 
of  gew-gnw  saints  and  bribery,  he  might  at¬ 
tain  to  see  the  face  of  the  Russian  padischah, 
who  besotted  priests  would  teach  him  was 
Ood  upon  earth.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  that  when  Mollah  Mohammed 
returned  to  Jarach,  his  doctrines  spread  like 
lightning  through  the  land.  Two  things 
the  Mollahs  taught  were  necessary  for  all 
believers — to  keep  the  Seharyat,  and  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  infidels.  **A11  your  alms,  all  your 
watchings  and  prayers,  all  your  prilgrimages 
to  Mecca,  avail  you  naught,  so  long  as  the 
eye  of  a  Muscovite  looks  upon  them.  Your 
(narriages  are  bad,  your  children  are  bastards, 
and  the  Koran  is  your  destruction,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  Muscovite  among  you.  Who  can 
serve  both  Allah  and  the  Muscovites?” 

Pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  land  throng¬ 
ed  to  Jarach  ;  and  those  disciples  into  whose 
hearts  the  Mollah ’s  precepts  sank  most  deep- 
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ly,  gradually  acquired  the  special  name  of 
murids,  (pupils  or  striven.)  The  murids 
made  wo^en  schaskas*  for  themselves,  and 
in  the  corner  of  the  Mollah's  house  was  an 
altar  to  which,  hour  by  hour,  a  murid  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  turning  his  face  to  the  east,  cried 
aloud,  striking  upon  the  altar,  Moslem  !  war 
against  the  Inhdel ! — war  against  the  Inhdel  I 
Death  and  destrucUon  to  the  Giaour !”  And 
the  streets  were  filled  with  murids  shouting 
the  same  cry. 

The  rumors  of  these  doings  soon  reached 
the  ears  of  the  ever-active  Yermaloff,  who 
ordered  Arslan,  khan  of  the  Kasi-Kumucks 
and  ruler  of  Kurin,  to  possess  himself  of 
the  person  of  Mollah  Mohammed.  Unwill¬ 
ing,  however,  to  sacrifice  his  popularity  by 
violence  to  so  great  a  saint,  Arslan  Khan  al¬ 
lowed  the  Mollah  to  escape  into  Avaria.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  war  that  has  raged  ever 
since,  broke  out.  The  people  of  Tchetchenia, 
incited  by  the  murid  emissaries  of  Mollah 
Mohammed,  fell  by  night  upon  the  fortress 
Amir-had8hi-jurt,on  theTerek,  and  slew  every 
Russian  inhabitant.  General  Grekow,  in 
command  of  the  district,  joined  by  General 
Lissanewitscb,  hastened  with  a  considerable 
force  to  cut  oflf  the  Tchetchenes,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  them.  They  defended  themselves 
as  long  as  their  powder  lasted ;  and  then  cutting 
their  way,  schaska  in  hand,  through  the  Rus¬ 
sian  troops,  made  good  their  retreat  into  the 
woods.  The  Russian  generals,  not  strong 
enough  to  chastise  the  '^hetchenians,  sought 
to  put  an  end  to  the  outbreak  by  a  conven¬ 
tion  with  the  chiefs,  whom  they  summoned  to 
a  meeting.  About  two  hundred  appeared, 
beaded  by  a  Mollah,  who  was  alone  admitted 
to  the  conference.  Grekow  was  so  ill-advised 
as  to  insult  him.  The  Mollah  drew  his  dag¬ 
ger,  killed  both  Grekow  and  Lissanewitscb, 
and  wounded  several  others,  before  he  was 
bayoneted  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Russian 
soldiers. 

When  these  events  were  reported  at  head¬ 
quarters,  Yermaloff  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  column,  and  destroyed  all  the  aouls  he 
could  reach  in  Tchetchenia ;  but  having,  by 
the  ^rpetration  of  frightful  cruelties,  reduced 
the  Tcbetchenians  to  a  state  of  quietness,  he 
was,  in  1826,  recalled,  as  it  is  said,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  personal  spite  entertained  against 
him  by  Nicholas,  who  had  just  assum^  the 
Csarship. 

Among  the  most  active  disciples  of  Mollah 
Mohammed  was  a  native  of  the  aoul  of  liimri, 
in  Avaria,  Kbasi- Mohammed,  better  known 
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since  as  Khasi-Mollah.  Himri  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Koissu,  in  the  district  of 
Arrakan,  nor  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  deep 
gorge  formed  by  the  Tiouss-Tau  and  Ssolo- 
Tau,  perched  on  a  steep  rock,  whose  base  is 
wash^  by  the  rapid  stream,  and  surrounded 
by  a  threefold  wall.  Himri  seemed  a  fitting 
centre  of  operations,  and  therefrom,  on  his 
return  from  Jarach,  Khasi-Mollah  carried  out 
his  operations,  soon  attaining  so  great  an  in¬ 
fluence  as  to  render  himself  the  actual  chief 
of  the  movement,  gathering  round  him  troops 
of  murids,  and  sending  them  in  all  directions 
to  rouse  the  neighboring  tribes. 

The  task  which  Khasi-Mollah  had  set  him¬ 
self  was  no  easy  one.  The  chiefs  were  jealous 
of  his  temporal  power ;  the  Mollahs  of  his 
spiritual  influence ;  nor  could  the  more  cau¬ 
tious  and  worldly-wise  of  the  Tcbetchenians 
fail  to  perceive  with  what  frightful  odds 
against  them  the  contest  with  the  Russians 
would  commence.  Khasi-Mollah,  however, 
had  remedies  for  both  these  diSiculties.  In 
Arrakan  lived  Sahid  Effendi,  a  Mollah  of 
great  repute,  high  in  favor  with  the  Russians, 
and  opposed  to  the  new  doctrines.  Khasi- 
Mollah  could  neither  diminish  the  influence 
of  ihe  old  priest,  nor  win  him  over.  But  one 
night,  Sahid  Effendi  waked  up  with  his  house 
in  flames,  and  found  it  advisable  to  be  no 
more  seen  in  that  country. 

After  this,  the  tribes  of  Gumbet,  Andi, 
and  Avaria,  came  to  Khasi  -  Mollah’s  side ; 
but  the  Khaness  of  Chunsach,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  place  in  Avaria,  who  ruled  during 
the  minority  of  her  sons,  refused  to  forsake 
the  Russian  cause.  Khasi  -  Mollah  conse¬ 
quently  attacked  Chunsach  ;  but*  was  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  people,  who?e  reverence  for 
their  prince — always  a  most  prominent  feeling 
among  the  Circassians — overcame  their  in¬ 
clinations  for  the  cause  of  the  new  leader. 
The  latter  was  much  discredited  by  these 
repulses,  and  still  more  by  the  advance  of 
General  Rosen  into  the  valley,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  deceived  by  the  apparently  ready  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  mountaineers,  omitted  to  take 
possession  of  Himri,  or  to  strengthen  Chun¬ 
sach  ;  a  circumstance  which  Khasi-Mollah 
turned  to  his  own  account  by  spreading 
among  the  people  a  report  that  Allah  had 
struck  his  enemies  with  blindness  and  stu¬ 
pidity.  Within  a  very  short  time  he  was  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  defeated 
Prince  Bekowitch,  who  moved  against  him. 
In  1831,  Khasi-Mollah  destroyed  Tarku,  and 
besieged  Bumaja,  on  the  Caspian  ;  the  latter 
being  only  saved  with  great  diflSculty  and 
loss  by  the  Russians.  He  then  ravaged  the 
18 
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country  about  the  Sulak,  defeated  General 
Emanuel,  and  afterwards  devastated  Tabas- 
seran.  In  the  autumn,  he  besieged  Der- 
bend ;  the  Russians,  however,  raised  the 
siege.  In  November,  he  utterly  destroyed 
Kuban,  the  principal  town  on  the  Terek. 

The  year  1832  was  destined  to  be  the  last 
of  Khasi-Mollah’s  brilliant  career.  General 
Von  Rosen,  the  Russian  commander-in-chief, 
in  the  hope  of  patting  an  end  to  the  war, 
moved  with  a  strong  column  over  the  passes 
from  Temirchanschura,  on  the  eastern  flank 
of  Raitach,  and  descended  upon  Himri,  over¬ 
powering  every  resistance.  Many  of  Khasi- 
Mollah’s  followers,  deceived  by  false  mes¬ 
sages,  forged  by  the  Russians  and  circulated 
among  the  mountaineers,  withdrew,  and 
among  them  was  even  Hamsad  Beg,  his  chief 
supporter,  and  upon  whose  assistance  he  had 
most  reckoned  ;  but  his  Murids  and  a  few 
other  faithful  followers  shut  themselves  up 
with  him  in  Himri,  and  awaited  the  onset  of 
the  Russians,  well  knowing  that  neither  con¬ 
quest  nor  flight  were  possible. 

The  Russian  artillery  began  the  attack  by 
battering  down  the  high  towers,  common  in 
the  Caucasian  aouls,  and  burying  beneath 
their  ruins,  chanting  verses  of  the  Koran  as 
they  fell,  their  Murid  defenders.  But  the 
Rnssians  did  not  obtain  possession  even  of 
the  shattered  stones  of  Himri,  until  the  des¬ 
perate  Moslems  were  cut  down  and  bayoneted 
to  the  last  man ;  and  when,  at  last,  they 
could  call  the  day  their  own,  they  found  only 
the  corpse  of  Khasi-Mollah,  surrounded  by 
those  of  sixty  of  his  followers.  The  Mollah 
himself  bore  no  arms;  but  the  Russian  bul¬ 
lets  had  found  him  as  he  sank  upon  his  knees, 
stretching  forth  one  hand  to  heaven  in  last 
appeal  against  the  oppressors.  At  his  feet 
lay  his  chief  Murid,  Bchamtl,  with  two  bul¬ 
lets  and  a  bayonet  wound  in  his  body,  appa¬ 
rently  dead  also.  The  Russians  carried  about 
the  body  of  Khasi-Mollah  in  triumph,  leav¬ 
ing  the  Murid  where  he  lay. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  we  6od  him  the 
active  lieutenant  of  Khasi-Mollah’s  successor; 
but  the  manner  of  his  escape  is  a  mystery 
which  he  himself  has  never  explained,  and 
his  followers  frmly  believe  it  to  have  been 
miraculous. 

After  the  death  of  Khasi-Mollah,  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  Mollah  Mohammed  hastened  to  con¬ 
secrate  as  his  successor,  Hamsad  Beg,  the 
most  prominent  of  the  chiefs  who  acted  with 
him ;  but  who,  as  we  have  seen,  deserted 
him  at  Himri.  Hamsad  Beg,  however,  had 
neither  the  religious  seal  nor  the  military 
genius  of  his  pr^ecessor  or  successor ;  and 
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his  short  and  stormy  rule  constitutes  little 
more  than  an  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
war.  His  efforts  were  directed,  not  so  much 
directly  against  the  Russians,  as  against  those 
tribes  of  his  own  people  who  were  either 
lukewarm  in  their  support,  or  openly  hostile 
to  him.  Pachu  Bik6,  the  Khaness  of  Chun- 
sach,  with  her  three  sons,  still  held  for  the 
Russians  :  and  it  was  impossible  to  undertake 
any  important  operations  against  the  latter, 
while  the  chiefs  of  half  Avaria  were  favorably 
disposed  towards  them.  And  there  was  an¬ 
other  motive  which  strongly  urged  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  striking  a  blow  in  this  direction ; 
it  was  time  to  decide  whether  the  habitual 
reverence  of  this  tribe  for  its  prince  could  not 
be  made  to  give  way  to  the  spiritual  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Murschid.  Hamsad  Beg  made 
the  experiment  by  marching  an  army  against 
Chunsach,  and  then  enticing  two  of  the  sons 
of  Pachu  Bik6,  Omar  Khan  and  Abu  Nunzal, 
into  his  camp,  where  they  were  treacherously 
murdered.  Hamsad  Beg  then  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  aoul  without  opposition,  and  de¬ 
capitated  Pachu  Bik6  herself.  Her  third 
sou,  Bulatsch  Khan,  a  boy,  was  adopted  by 
the  father  of  one  of  the  chiefs  slain  in  the 
melit  occasioned  by  the  murder  of  his  bro¬ 
thers. 

But,  although  Hamsad  Beg  had  effectually 
dissipated  the  notion  of  the  inviolability  of 
the  persons  of  the  princes  of  Avaria,  he  fell 
a  sacriflce  to  the  still  more  deeply-rooted 
prejudice  of  the  blood -feud,  the  vendetta. 
Osman  and  Hadji  Murad,  foster-brothers  of 
Omar  Khan,  excited  a  formidable  conspiracy 
against  Hamsad  Beg,  and  assassinated  him  in 
the  mosque  of  Chunsach.  A  general  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  Murids  followed,  and  only  some 
thirty  contrived  to  escape  to  a  wooden  forti¬ 
fication — the  Castle  of  the  Khans — where 
they  desperately  defended  themselves.  Their 
opponents,  however,  fired  the  place,  and  all 
perished  save  Schamyl,  who  again  mysteri¬ 
ously  escaped,  and,  placing  him-telf  at  the 
head  of  the  scattered  forces  of  Hamsad  Beg, 
attacked  Hadji  Murad,  who,  seeking  alliance 
with  the  Russians,  had  strengthened  himself 
in  Chunsach.  The  first  assault,  however, 
failed,  and  in  a  second,  Schamyl  was  again 
obliged  to  withdraw  with  loss ;  but  Hadji 
Murad,  finding  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold 
out,  despatch^  pressing  messages  for  help 
to  Rosen,  the  Russian  commander,  who  im¬ 
mediately  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  supporting  him.  Sohamyl’s  counter-mea¬ 
sure  was  to  send  half  a  doien  of  his  emissaries 
with  orders  to  seek  out  Bulatsch  Khan,  out 
off  his  head,  and  cast  it  into  the  Koissu — a 
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mandate  which  they  punctually  performed. 
Russian  help  could  not  now,  at  any  rate, 
profess  to  replace  the  legitimate  heir  to  the 
Khanate  of  Avaria  on  bis  throne< 

And  now  the  great  hero  of  the  Caucasus, 
who  from  this  year,  1834,  till  the  present 
time  has  baffled  the  whole  forces  of  Russia, 
took  his  legitimate  place ;  and  Schamyl,  the 
devoted  Murid,  became  Imam  and  Sultan  of 
the  Eastern  Caucasus,  “  the  second  prophet 
of  Allah.”  Like  Khasi-Mollah,  a  native  of 
Himri,  and  born  in  1797,  Schamyl  grew  up 
amidst  all  those  influences  which  would  best 
fit  him  to  be  the  future  leader  of  bis  people. 
From  his  earliest  childhood,  his  silent  earnest 
ways,  intense  determination  and  love  of  know¬ 
ledge,  distinguished  him  among  his  fellows, 
and  Spartan  habits  and  a  strong  will  com¬ 
pensated  the  natural  defects  of  a  delicate 
physical  organization.  He  would  shut  him¬ 
self  up  for  weeks  in  shame  and  rage  if  de¬ 
feated  in  the  games  of  the  youth  of  Daghes¬ 
tan  ;  and  having  once  been  set  upon  and 
severely  wounded  by  a  number  of  his  rivals, 
the  legend  runs,  that  be  brought  himself  to 
tbe  point  of  death  rather  than  reveal  what 
he  considered  his  disgrace.  To  one  human 
being  only  is  he  said  ever  to  have  yielded 
his  implicit  confidence  and  obedience-Dsche- 
lal  Eddin,  the  Mollah,  his  teacher  in  all 
sacred  lore,  who  early  instilled  into  his  mind 
the  philosophy  of  the  Arabs,  and  initiated 
him  into  the  mysteries  of  Sufism.  Dschelel 
Eddin  still  lives,  at  a  great  age,  and  receives 
from  the  Sultan-prophet  the  same  obedience 
and  reverence  as  he  had  from  the  boy. 

Schamyl  is  of  middle  stature,  has  fair  hair,  gray 
eyes  overshadowed  by  thick,  well  -  marked  eye¬ 
brows,  a  regular,  well-formed  nose,  and  a  small 
mouth.  A  peculiar  fairness  and  delicacy  of  skin 
distinguishee  his  coontenance  from  that  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  and  his  feet  and  hands  are 
singularly  well  shaped.  The  apparent  immova¬ 
bility  of  his  arms  in  walking  indicates  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  hia  character.  His  manner  is  noble 
and  dignified.  Perfectly  master  of  himself,  he 
exercises  a  silent  influence  over  all  who  come  into 
contact  with  him.  A  stern  impassivity,  which  is 
undisturbed  even  in  moments  of  the  greatest 
danger,  ia  his  characteristic  expression.  A  con¬ 
demnation  to  death  falls  from  his  lips  with  the 
same  calmness  as  he  shows  in  conferring  on  a 
brave  Murid  the  sabre  of  honor  won  in  some  san¬ 
guinary  fight.  With  traitors  or  other  offenders, 
whose  death  he  has  once  determined  upon,  be 
converses  without  manifesting  a  sltade  of  angry 
or  vengeful  feeling.  He  regards  himself  as  sim¬ 
ply  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  power, 
and  bolds,  with  the  Sufis,  that  all  his  thoughts 
and  decisions  are  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
God.  His  eloquence  is  as  fiery  and  persuasive  as 


his  ordinary  manner  is  calm  and  commanding. 
“  Flames  sparkle  from  his  eyes,  and  flowers  are 
scattered  from  his  lips,”  said  ^rsek  Bey,  with 
whom  Schamyl  lived  a  few  days  after  the  taking 
of  Akhulgo,  when  he  resided  for  a  time  among 
the  chiefs  of  the  Dschighe  and  Uhiche  tribes,  in 
the  hope  of  raising  the  Western  Caucasians 
against  the  Russians.* 

Schamyl  did  not  acquire  his  present  ex¬ 
clusive  rule  without  some  difficulty.  The 
revered  Mollah  Mohammed — the  Samuel  of 
the  tribes — had  died  before  the  assassination 
of  Hamsad  Beg,  and  the  choice  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  therefore,  was  necessarily  left  to  the 
popular  voice.  For  a  long  time  Schamyl’s 
ascendancy  was  imperilled  by  Taschaw- 
Hadji,  a  chief  of  great  influence,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  gave  his  final  adhesion  and  submission  to 
Schamyl  in  1838.  The  division  in  the  Cau¬ 
casian  camp  was,  however,  while  it  lasted,  of 
great  service  to  the  Russians.  General  Yon 
Rosen,  when  Hadji  Murad  applied  for  assist¬ 
ance,  sent  a  column  under  the  command  of 
General  Lasskoi,  who  possessed  himself  of 
Himri,  but  bis  further  proceedings  were  stop¬ 
ped  by  Schamyl,  who  stormed  the  place  and 
utterly  defeated  him.  Klilke  Yon  Kliigenau, 
an  Austrian  in  the  Russian  service,  hastened, 
upon  this,  over  the  mountains  from  Temir- 
chanschura  with  a  considerable  force,  gather¬ 
ed  together  the  remnants  of  Lasskoi’s  army, 
and  having  formed  a  junction  with  Hadji 
Murad  in  Chunsach,  conferred  the  Khanate  of 
Avaria  upon  a  son  of  Arslan  Khan  ;  and 
leaving  a  number  of  Russian  posts  in  Avaria, 
returned  to  Temirchanschura.  During  the 
seven  years  that  Hadji  Murad  remained  on 
their  side,  the  Russians  thus  retained  a 
means  of  access  into  Avaria  which-was  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  their  operations ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  great  contest  between  Schamyl 
and  themselves  was  for  the  possession  of  that 
country.  An  expedition  of  Schamyl’s  for 
this  end,  in  1830,  failed.  In  1837,  General 
Fesi,  who  had  strongly  fortified  Chunsach, 
destroyed  Akhulgo,  a  fortified  aoul  on  the 
Koissu,  which  was  defended  by  Ali  Beg,  one 
of  the  chief  Murids,  and  besieged  Schamyl 
himself  in  Tiletli,  a  strong  aoul  in  Gumbet. 
The  Prophet,  however,  defended  himself  so 
well  that  the  Russians  could  only  obtain  pos¬ 
session  of  one  half  of  the  aoul,  and  winter 
coming  on,  General  Fesi  offered  terms  where- 
on  Scharoyl's  swearing  fealty  to  the 
Emperor,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  promised  to 
evacuate  Avaria. 

I  Schamyl,  who  fully  bolds  the  great  Roman- 
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ist  doctrine,  that  no  ftuth  is  to  be  held  with  | 
infidels,  and  who,  furthermore,  firmly  believes  j 
that  the  Russians  are  not  men  at  all,  but  j 
ferce  natura,  and  half  devils,  professed  him-  < 
self  ready  to  swear  any  thing,  provided  only, 
that  neither  Murids  nor  Russians  were  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  new  Kban  of  Avaria,  Arslan 
Khan’s  son,  therefore,  was  deputed  by  the 
Russian  general  to  meet  Schamyl  on  the 
highest  rock  which  separated  the  Russian 
from  the  Caucasian  half  of  the  aoul,  and  there 
the  ceremony,  regarded  by  both  sides  as  a 
mere  convenient  sham,  was  gone  through. 

Bodenstedt  amusingly  illustrates  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  affair  was  turned  into  a 
great  victory  by  the  Russians. 

General  Fesi,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  could  by 
force  of  arms  obtain  no  decisive  advantage  over 
Schamyl,  would,  without  the  convention,  have 
been  obliged,  as  the  winter  approached,  to  retreat 
with  nothing  done,  and  his  report  to  the  general 
commanding  in  chief  would,  in  a  few  words,  have 
run  th  us :  f  have,  in  the  course  of  this  campaign, 
possessed  myself,  at  considerable  sacrifices,  of 
various  fortified  places  and  auuls,  only,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  them  up  again 
for  want  of  provisions  and  stores,  lest  I  and  my 
brave  soldiers  should  die  of  hunger  or  be  cut  off 
by  the  enemy,  dtc. 

This  report,  somewhat  trimmed  and  sweetened, 
would  have  been  sent  by  the  commander-in-chief 
to  Petersburg,  and  the  Emperor  would  have 
frowned  over  it,  and  said:  “This  General  Fesi  is 
a  useless  fellow  who  knows  nothing  of  warfare ; 
be  must  be  pensioned  off,  or  made  curator  at  some 
university.” 

And  the  general  would  have  found  himself 
obliged  to  begin  a  learned  career  in  his  old  age.* 
This  he  avoided  by  his  diplomatic  dealings  with 
Schamyl,  which  gave  affairs  quite  another  turn. 

In  his  report  to  the  commaiider-in-chief.  Gene¬ 
ral  Fesi  thus  states  the  results  of  the  campaign  of 
1837:  “A  fortress  had  been  built  in  Chunsach; 
all  Avaria  pacified  :  a  number  of  previously  un¬ 
conquered  mountain  tribes  subjected ;  many  aouls 
and  fortified  places  destroyed  ;  Tiletli  taken  by 
storm,  and  Schamyl  so  hard  pressed  that  he  swore 
peace  and  fealty  to  the  Emperor  fur  ever  and 
ever.”  .... 

So  in  Tiflis  and  Petersburg  every  one  believed 
that  Schamyl  had  submitted,  and  that  Daghestan 
was  ready  to  be  annexed  ;  and  General  Fesi,  who 
had  performed  this  fine  service,  was  duly  loaded 
with  orders  and  praises. 

Schamyl,  on  his  side,  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  to  the  various  tribes,  a  part  of  which  we 
subjoin : 


*  Almost  all  the  curators  of  universities  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  gymnasia  in  Russia  are  invalid  generals 
and  colonels. 
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Ye  have  seen  how  small  was  the  number  of 
our  warriors  in  comparison  with  the  hosts  of  the 
enemy,  and  yet  they  gave  way  to  us,  for  strength 
is  with  the  wlievers.  The  Russians  have  taken 
Akhnlgo  and  have  razed  its  walls.  Allah  permit¬ 
ted  this,  to  chastise  you  for  your  unbelief,  for  he 
knows  what  you  think,  and  all  your  projects.  But 
I  mocked  the  power  of  our  enemies,  and  drove 
them  from  Aschiltach,  and  smote  them  at  Tiletli, 
and  turned  their  efforts  into  shame.  When  after 
that  the  Pacha  JjGeneral  Fesi]  with  his  great 
army  drew  near  Tiletli  to  revenge  the  slain,  and 
when,  in  spite  of  our  brave  resistance,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  taking  possession  of  half  the  aoul,  so 
that  day  after  day  we  looked  for  the  last  decisive 
battle,  then  suddenly,  Allah  lamed  his  arm  and 
darkened  his  sight,  so  that  he  could  not  use  his 
advantages,  but  ha.stened  away  by  the  same 
road  as  he  came.  No  one  drove  our  enemies  save 
their  evil  consciences,  for  their  unbelief  made 
them  fear,  and  they  fled  because  they  dare  not 
stky  within  sight  of  the  believers . 

i'he  looks  of  the  Russians  are  falsehood,  and 
their  words  are  lies ;  we  must  destroy  the  works 
of  their  hands,  and  slay  them  wherever  we  find 
them,  in  the  house  or  in  the  field — by  force  or  by 
cunning — so  that  their  swarms  vanish  from  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  for  they  multiply  like  lice,  and 
are  as  poisonous  as  the  snakes  that  crawl  in  the 
steppe  Muhan.  Ye  have  seen  that  the  anger  of 
God  follows  them. 

The  sole  real  advantage  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  derived  from  this  campaign,  was  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  country  than  they 
previously  possessed.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  only  did  the  most  important  mountain 
tribes,  struck  with  admiration  and  fear  of 
Schamyl,  join  his  standard,  but  even  bis  re¬ 
doubtable  rival,  Taschaw  -  Hadji,  proffered 
his  submission  to  the  Imam  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  army.  Through  the  entire  year 
1838,  the  Russians  remained  inactive,  while 
Schamyl  employed  himself  in  extending  and 
consolidating  bis  power  over  the  northern 
part  of  the  L^ghian  highlands — Andi,  Gum- 
bet,  Koissubui,  and  Tchetchenia.  Schamyl 
took  care  to  develop  still  further  than  his 
predecessors,  the  vast  means  of  influence  af¬ 
forded  by  the  corps  of  Murids,  the  favored 
disciples,  who  immediately  surrounded  bis 
person.  Soul  and  body,  these  enthusiasts 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Imam — and  there 
was  not  a  district  unrepresented  by  one  or 
more  of  these  energetic  enthusiasts,  who  not 
only  were  the  means  of  affording  exact  in¬ 
formation  on  all  points  to  their  leader,  but 
directly,  or  by  means  of  their  blood-relations, 
could  exercise  an  important  influence  in  the 
councils  of  every  tribe.  If  any  aoul  resisted 
persuasion,  sooner  or  later  the  hand  of 
Schamyl  was  upon  them,  and,  their  lands 
wasted,  their  flocks  and  herds  driven  away, 
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they  lamented  their  obduracy  in  the  ashes  of 
their  dwellings. 

The  Imam  now  established  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Aoul  Akhulgo,  a  place  built 
upon  rocks,  so  inaccessible  and  whimsical  in 
shape,  that  Bodenstedt  calls  them  “  a  fantas¬ 
tical  conception  of  the  Deril,  which  God  had 
allowed  him  to  hew  out  in  stone  to  terrify 
mankind.”  Here  Schamyl  accumulated  pro¬ 
visions  and  ammunition.  Taught  by  the 
effects  of  artillery,  by  which  the  high  towers 
of  ordinary  aouls  are  rendered  more  formida¬ 
ble  to  their  defenders  than  to  any  one  else, 
and,  it  is  said,  assisted  by  Polish  deserters, 
Schamyl  fortified  Akhulgo  with  trenches, 
earthen  parapets  and  covered  ways,  and 
improved  upon  the  ordinary  construction  of 
the  saklias,  or  stone  huts  of  the  country, 
which  are  commonly  half  sunk  in  natural 
excavations,  by  converting  those  of  Akhulgo 
into  regular  casements. 

The  year  1838  was  employed  in  these 
preparations  unhindered  by  the  Russians; 
but  in  1 839,  the  severest  conflicts  which  had 
yet  occurred  between  the  Caucasians  and 
their  enemies  took  place.  General  Grabbe, 
an  active  officer,  had  succeeded  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  left  flank  of  the  army  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  determining  to  strike  a  deci¬ 
sive  blow,  concentrated  a  force  of  nine 
battalions,  with  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  marched  to  attack  Akhulgo  itself.  A 
diversion  which  was  attempted  by  the  Tchet- 
chenians  failed,  and  Schamyl  was  defeated  in 
endeavoring  to  make  a  stand  at  Burtanai,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Andi  range.  The 
Russians  crossed  the  latter,  and  Schamyl 
fought  a  second  bloody  battle,  in  which  he 
lost  fifteen  hundred  men,  at  Arguani,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Andi.  Followed  by  the 
invaders,  Schamyl  now  retreated  over  the 
Andi  Koissu  and  shut  himself  up  in  Akhulgo, 
accompanied  by  all  his  chief  Murids  and 
followers.  An  attack  on  the  rear  of  the 
Russian  force  by  the  renegade,  Achwerdu 
Mohammed,  was  repulsed,  and  Akhulgo  was 
closely  invested  by  the  Russians,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  possessed  them-'elves  of  the  rich 
village  of  Tcherkei,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
valley  of  the  Koissu,  and  of  the  right  bank 
of  that  river.  Akhulgo  was  invested  on  the 
12th  June,  but  it  was  not  until  the  16lh  July 
that  Grabbe,  finding  the  defenders  were  not 
to  be  starved  out,  determined  on  storming 
the  place.  The  storming-party  came  back 
with  a  loss  of  two-thirds  their  number.  The 
inflexible  Grabbe,  however,  kept  up  a  hotter 
fire  than  ever,  and  when  Schamyl  in  despair 
offered  to  treat,  told  him  that  he  would  only 


take  his  submission  on  condition  of  his  own 
son  being  given  as  hostage  of  his  sincerity. 

Schamyl,  who  found  he  had  no  longer  a 
General  Fesi  to  deal  with,  carried  the  nego¬ 
tiation  no  further,  but  awaited  the  next 
assault,  which  took  place  on  the  17th  of 
August,  when  the  Russians  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  possession  of  the  outworks  of  the 
fortress.  For  the  ensuing  four  days,  Ak¬ 
hulgo  was  a  scene  of  horror.  In  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  attacks,  the  Russian  soldiers  displayed 
that  ferocious  bravery  which  they  evince  when¬ 
ever  sufficient  blood  has  been  shed  to  wash 
the  serf  out  of  their  hearts — while  the  moun¬ 
taineers,  mad  with  rage  and  despair,  and 
hopeless  of  life,  made  their  last  aim  the 
destruction  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
accursed  Muscovites — the  very  women  fight¬ 
ing  like  tigresses.  A  Russian  eye-witness 
says: 

Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  fight,  following 
Captain  (now  Colonel)  Schultz,  the  boldest  among 
the  brave,  at  the  head  of  the  remains  of  my 
battalion,  I  climbed  a  steep  ascent.  The  firing 
from  above  had  ceased ;  the  wind  dispersed  the 
dense  clouds  of  smoke  which,  like  a  curtain, 
hung  between  us  and  the  fortress,  and  over  my 
head  I  saw  a  number  of  Circassian  women  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  little  flat  platform  in  the  face  of  the 
rock.  The  closer  and  closer  approach  of  our 
troops  showed  them  too  surely  their  fate,  but,  de¬ 
termined  not  to  fall  alive  into  our  hands,  they 
spent  their  last  strength  in  destroying  their  ene¬ 
mies.  Surrounded  by  the  smoke,  which  grew 
clearer  as  we  approached,  they  looked  like  aveng¬ 
ing  spirits  born  of  the  clouds,  and  scattering  fear 
and  destruction  from  the  mountain  side.  In  the 
heat  of  the  fight,  they  had  thrown  off  their  upper 
garments,  and  their  long  thick  hair  streamed  in 
wild  disorder  over  their  half-bared  necks  and 
bo.soma.  With  superhuman  exertion,  four  of 
these  women  contrived  to  roll  down  a  vast  stone, 
which  came  thundering  towards  ns,  passing 
within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  crushing  several  of 
my  soldiers.  I  saw  a  young  woman  who  till  then 
had  been,  with  fixed  eyes,  a  quiet  spectator  of  the 
bloody  tragedy,  suddenly  grasp  the  little  child 
that  clung  to  her  garments ;  1  saw  her  dash  its 
head  to  pieces  against  a  projecting  rock,  and 
hurling  it,  with  a  wild  shriek,  down  the  abyss 
leap  after  it.  Many  of  the  other  women  followed 
her  example.* 

Akhulgo  was  taken,  but  Schamyl  was  not 
to  be  found  in  it,  dead  or  alive.  The  Russian 
officers,  however,  had  seen  him,  surrounded 
by  his  Murids,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
and  knew  he  must  be  there.  After  awhile, 
intelligence  was  received  that  he  and  two  or 
three  of  his  Murids  were  concealed  in  a  cave 
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excavated  in  a  face  of  the  cliflF  overlooking 
the  Koissu,  permitting  of  access  only  by  a 
ladder,  which  they  had  drawn  after  them. 

A  considerable  body  of  men,  horse  and  foot, 
was  immediately  set  to  watch  the  mouth  of 
the  care,  whence,  on  the  first  dark  night,  the 
guard  observed  a  small  raft  of  planks  being 
very  carefully  lowered  by  a  rope  into  the 
Koissu;  a  Murid  followed,  who,  after  appear¬ 
ing  to  look  carefully  in  all  directions,  made  a 
signal;  then  followed  another;  and  at  last 
came  a  third  in  the  white  garb  of  Schamyl. 
The  raft  was  cut  adrift,  and  the  whole  party 
dashed  down  the  stream  of  the  Koissu.  In 
an  instant,  the  Russians,  who  had  carefully 
watched  the  whole  proceedings,  rushed  upon 
them.  The  infantry  fired  from  the  bank,  and 
the  Cossack  cavalry  waded  and  swam  their 
horses  into  the  Koissu.  The  little  crew  of 
the  raft,  after  defending  itself  with  tenacity, 
was  soon  cut  and  shot  down ;  but  when  the 
Russians  examined  their  corpses,  Schamyl 
was  not  there.  While  every  one’s  attention 
had  been  drawn  from  the  cave,  he  had  low¬ 
ered  himself  by  the  rope,  and  swimming  the 
Koissu,  had  plunged  into  the  forests  of  the 
opposite  bank.  The  devotion  of  his  Murids 
had  saved  the  life  and  the  cause  of  the 
prophet. 

Fifteen  hundred  dead  lay  in  the  ruins  of 
Akhulgo,  and  six  hundred  prisoners,  mostly 
wounded,  were  taken  by  the  Russians.  Even 
Schamyl’s  great  heart  appears  to  have  given 
way  under  the  weight  of  such  calamities; 
for  in  September,  we  find  him  offering  from 
his  retreat  in  the  forests  of  Itchkeria,  on  his 
own  part  and  on  that  of  Taschaw- Hadji  and 
Schwaib  Mollah,  submission  to  the  Russians, 
and  willing  to  give  two  of  his  own  sons  as 
hostages  in  pledge  of  his  sincerity.  General 
Orabbe,  however,  refused  to  enter  into  any 
arrangement,  unless  Schamyl  would  con¬ 
sent  to  reside  in  some  aoul  named  by  him, 
and  the  negotiations  ceased ;  the  Russian, 
who  does  not  seem  to  have  properly  under¬ 
stood  Schamyl’s  importance,  contented  him¬ 
self  with  setting  a  price  of  a  hundred  ducats 
on  his  head. 

The  taking  of  Akhulgo  was  the  crisis  of 
Schamyl’s  fate,  feut  an  event  which  seemed 
utterly  to  annihilate  his  party,  in  reality 
served  only  to  consolidate  his  power,  and  to 
render  its  foundation  secure.  The'^  fifteen 
hundred  slain  in  Akhulgo  were  the  seeds  of 
so  many  blood-feuds  between  the  Russians 
and  every  tribe  in  the  Caucasus — the  pledges 
of  an  unquenchable  personal  hatred  on  the 
part  of  the  mountaineers  to  the  Muscovites, 
for  ever.  The  wanton  brutality  of  the  sol¬ 


diers  to  the  inhabitants,  in  their  line  of 
march,  disgusted  even  those  tribes  who 
would  have  been  willing  to  remain  friendly; 
and  all  learned  unmistakably  what  they  had 
to  expect  from  Russian  rule.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  skill  and  courage  shown  by  Scha¬ 
myl  and  his  followers  in  the  defence,  and  the 
severe  losses  which  they  inflicted  upon  the 
invaders,  appealed  to  the  inmost  sympathies 
of  the  gallant  Caucasians ;  while  the  escape 
of  the  Imam,  the  details  of  which  he  care¬ 
fully  kept  secret,  appeared,  for  the  third 
time,  to  be  due  to  nothing  but  the  miraculous 
interference  of  Allah.  Schamyl  himself, 
finding  that  no  courage  could  resist  the 
“  Cear’s  pistols,”  as  his  people  called  the 
field-pieces,  learned  to  change  his  tactics, 
and  henceforward  to  confine  himself  to  the 
guerilla  warfare  for  which  the  country  seems 
made.  His  wonderful  energy  soon  revived 
the  spirit  of  his  people,  and  early  in  1840, 
all  Tchetchenia  was  in  revolt  agwn,— even 
those  chiefs  who  had  served  in  the  Russian 
army  sending  back  the  decorations  which 
they  had  won,  and  renouncing  their  allegiance 
to  the  Russian  Padischah. 

The  storming  of  Akhulgo,  in  fact,  is  the 
last  real  advantage  of  which  the  Russians 
have  to  boast.  Schamyl,  henceforward  avoid¬ 
ing  fortifications  in  the  European  style,  set  op 
his  head-quarters  at  Dargo — an  open  aoul  on 
the  north-western  flank  of  Andi,  deep  in  the 
forests  of  Itchkeria.  Here  he  organised  a 
scheme  of  government,  to  which  we  shall 
advert  presently,  and  which  converted  the 
whole  of  Lesghistan  and  the  greater  part  of 
Tchetchenia  into  a  vast  military  colony,  and 
gave  him  the  power  of  concentrating  his 
forces  upon  a  given  point  with  the  utmost 
ease.  His  system  has  been  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  coming  into  contact  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  open  ground  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  terrible  and  unexpected  razzias  to  check 
any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  border 
tribes  to  submit  to  the  foreign  rule.  If  the 
Russians  make  an  expedition  against  him,  he 
never  opposes  their  entrance  into  the  passes 
— no  sign  of  life  is,  for  the  first  day  or  two, 
to  be  seen  in  the  mountains ;  but  as  the 
gorges  narrow  and  the  ground  becomes  more 
difficult,  dropping  shots  from  invisible  ene¬ 
mies  pick  off  the  Russian  officers.  By  de¬ 
grees  the  dropping  shots  increase  into  a  hot 
fire,  and  clouds  of  wild  Lesghians  and  Tchet- 
cnenians,  agile  and  surefooted  as  goats,  hover 
behind  trees  and  stones;  the  Russian  skir- 
I  mishers,  heavily  loaded,  and  unused  to  climb- 
I  ing,  have  no  chance  with  them,  and  are  driven 
I  in.  Then  comes  a  charge.  A  small  body  of 
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mountaineers,  armed  onlj  with  their  schsskas, 
led  by  some  white-turbaned  Murid,  dash 
madly  against  the  solid  wail  of  the  advancing 
column.  Nine-tenths  of  them  are,  of  course, 
soon  pinned  down  by  the  bayonets  of  their 
adversaries ;  but  not  before  their  8cha.skas 
have  been  well  reddened  in  Muscovite  blood. 
Harassed  and  discouraged  by  such  unscien- 
ti6c  proceedings  as  these,  the  invaders  reach 
their  bivouac — but  not  to  rest.  The  energies 
of  the  enemy  appear  to  increase  tenfold  at 
night:  he  is  ubiquitous,  and  on  all  sides 
piquets  are  driven  in,  and  incessant  alarms 
destroy  the  possibility  of  sleep. 

Following  this  plan,  Schamyl,  in  1842,  bit¬ 
terly  revenged  on  Orabbe  the  defeat  of  Ak- 
hulgo.  The  general,  encouraged  by  his  pre¬ 
vious  success,  and  wishing  to  justify  his 
system  of  warfare  to  the  Minister  at  War, 
Tschernicheff,  who  was  about  to  visit  the 
Caucasus,  advanced  with  a  large  force  through 
the  forests  of  Itchkeria  to  attack  Dargo  itself. 
Schamyl  allowed  him  to  come  within  sight  of 
the  aoul,  and  then  fell  upon  his  troops  with 
such  fury,  that  Grabbe  made  good  his  retreat 
to  Gersel-aoul,  whence  he  started,  with  great 
difficulty,  leaving  two  thousand  men  and 
thirty-six  officers  to  feed  the  wolves  of  the 
Caucasus.  Prince  Tschernicheff  was  at  Ger- 
sel-aoul — where  great  preparations  had  been 
made  to  receive  the  victors — awaiting  his 
arrival.  Grabbe’s  recall  took  place  in  the 
following  year ;  but  Schamyl  held  his  own 
with  equal  energy  agmnst  his  successor.  Gene¬ 
ral  Neidharilt,  in  1844. 

In  1845,  the  last  great  struggle  between 
Schamyl  and  the  Russians  took  place.  The 
Czar,  totally  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of 
a  war  of  twenty  years,  recalled  Neidbardt, 
and  nominated  Count  Woronzow,  Governor 
of  the  Crimea,  who  had  gpt^aily  distinguished 
himself  in  that  capacity,  to  the  post  of  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  the  Caucasian  provinces. 
The  new  Governor  was  invested  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers — so  great,  indeed,  that  the 
Caucasians  called  him  “  the  Russian  half- 
king.”  Authority  for  life  and  death  was 
given  him  over  the  inhabitants ;  he  was  em¬ 
powered  to  remove  or  appoint  officials  up  to 
the  sixth  grade,  to  bestow  military  rewards 
and  distinctions  without  requiring  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  confirmation,  and  to  order  the  trial  of 
officers  of  every  grade. 

Greatly,  as  it  is  said,  against  his  own 
judgment,  but  in  accordance  with  express 
orders  from  St.  Petersburg,  Woronxow  under¬ 
took,  in  1845,  to  achieve  the  object  in  which 
Grabbe  had  failed  in  1842,  and  to  avenge 
the  losses  then  suffered  by  the  Russian  army. 


Assembling  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  be 
started  from  Wnessapnaia,  through  the  gorge 
of  the  Koissu,  intending  to  march  along  tbs 
eastern  flank  of  Andi,  and,  keeping  the  com¬ 
munication  in  the  rear  open  by  means  of  a 
chain  of  posts  in  Gumbet  and  Ssolo-Tati,  to 
cross  Andi,  descending  upon  the  aoul  Dargo 
on  its  western  flank,  and  then  returning 
through  Itchkeria.  He  was  allowed  to  take 
possession  of  the  pass  of  Retschel,  which 
separates  Gumbet  from  Itchkeria,  without 
any  serious  opposition,  but  as  his  vanguard 
moved  into  the  dense  beech- forests  of  Itch¬ 
keria,  Schamyl’s  skirmishers  were  upon  them. 
As  the  Russian  officer  quoted  by  Wagner 
says — ”  They  did  not  burn  much  powder,  but 
their  aim  was  sure,  and  almost  every  shot  bit 
its  man.”  At  inteivals  were  barricades  of 
felled  trees,  which  had  to  be  stormed  with 
the  bayonet,  and  the  ground  was  altogether 
so  difficult  that  the  troops  did  not  advance 
more  than  a  mile  an  hour.  Dargo  was  at 
length  reached,  but  as  the  army  approached, 
columns  of  smoke  rose  from  its  suklias : 
Schamyl  had  collected  all  the  straw,  wood, 
and  corn  he  could  find  into  the  houses,  and 
set  them  in  flames ;  and  the  bivouac  fire  of 
the  Russian  head-quarters  was  made  of  the 
still  burning  rafters  of  bis  residence. 

W^oronzow  had  indeed  taken  possession  of 
Dargo,  but  that  did  not  avail  him  much. 
Schamyl  cannonaded  his  camp  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  height,  and  was  only  dislodged  by  a 
sharp  attack  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  Russian  provisions  ran 
short,  and  Kliike  von  Kliigenau  was  de¬ 
spatched,  with  a  strong  detachment,  back 
over  the  pass  of  Retschel,  for  fresh  stores. 
The  cunning  Schamyl  opposed  no  great  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  going  of  the  column,  but  on  its 
return  with  a  large  convoy,  the  onslaught  of 
the  mountaineers,  urged  by  hatred  of  the 
Russians  and  love  of  plunder,  was  fearful. 
The  Russian  officer  writes — 

Up  to  this  lime,  the  mountaineers  had  usually 
confined  themselves  to  keeping  up  a  well-directed 
fire ;  but  having  been  joined  in  the  meanwhile  by 
the  rapacious  tribes  of  Lesghistan  and  of  Great 
Tchetchenia,  they  now  threw  themselves  on  the 
unfortunate  column  with  schaska  and  kinschal. 
Perhaps  the  revenge  for  blood  mainly  excited 
them,  for  they  had  suiTered  severe  losses  in  (be 
course  of  the  previous  days,  and  every  fallen  Cau¬ 
casian  has  his  avengers,  who,  according  to  old 
custom,  dare  not  rest  until  the  death  of  an  enemy 
has  atoned  for  that  of  their  brother  or  friend  ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  still  more  strongly 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  acquire  the  stores  and  Uie 
animals  which  carried  them.  Officers  who  accom¬ 
panied  this  unhappy  column  assure  me  that  the 
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enemy  never  before  exhibited  such  fury  and  cour¬ 
age.  They  burst  in  dense  masses  through  the 
skirmishers,  and  dashed  upon  the  column.  Scha- 
myl — with  hie  Murids,  who  always  form  the 
strength  of  his  army — led  the  attacK  in  person. 
Two  of  our  bravest  generals,  Wiktoroff  and  Pas- 
sek,  died  the  death  of  heroes,  not  like  General 
Fock,  some  days  before,  in  a  shower  of  bullets, 
but  pierced  by  Caucasian  swords:  even  they 
were  forced  into  the  general  mtUe.  Their 
corpses  were  left  behind  in  the  forest,  though  per¬ 
haps  we  may  by  and  by  succeed  in  purchasing 
them  from  the  enemy  for  honorable  burial  in  a 
Russian  fort.  When  General  Kluke  saw  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  defending  the  convoy,  he  sacrificed 
a  part  of  it,  and  a  cannon  was  also  left  behind. 
The  column  was  concentrated,  in  order  better  to 
oppose  the  enemy ;  but  a  part  of  the  light  troops 
fell  into  an  ambush  in  executing  this  movement; 
for  the  enemy  had  taken  prisoner  a  Russian 
trumpeter  whom  they  forcM  to  sound  in  the 
depths  of  the  wood,  so  that  many  of  the  skirmish¬ 
ers  followed  the  false  direction.  The  column 
reached  Dargo  in  a  sad  condition,  having  left 
thirteen  hundred  men  in  the  woods.  The  enemy 
carried  off  many  wagons,  and  more  than  three 
hundred  laden  mules  and  horses. 

Woronzow  staid  a  week  in  Dargo,  and 
then  set  out  to  return  by  the  way  along 
which  Grabbe  had  advanced.  Schamyl 
treated  him  as  he  had  Kliike  von  KItigenau, 
and  the  army  was  reduced  to  so  miserable  a 
condition  that  the  Count  found  it  impossible 
to  advance  farther,  and  halted  in  the  aoul 
Schaugal.  Here  he  would  infallibly  have 
ended  his  days,  with  all  bis  half-starved 
army  ;  but  Russian  gold  woo  over  two  Tchet- 
chenians  to  carry  despatches  to  General  Frei- 
tag  in  Gersel-aoul ;  and  the  latter  advancing, 
at  the  head  of  six  thousand  meu,  to  Woron- 
xow’s  assistance,  estricated  him  from  his 
dangerous  position,  and  the  column  reached 
Gersel-aoul  in  a  pitiable  state,  with  a  loss  of 
three  thousand  men. 

The  Russian  accounts  celebrate  this  '*  cap¬ 
ture  of  Dargo”  as  a  great  victory,  and  Wo¬ 
ronzow  was  made  a  Prince  for  his  services  ; 
but  one  thing  is  certfun,  that  in  a  personal 
interview  with  the  Emperor,  in  the  Ctimea, 
towards  the  end  of  1 846,  the  Prince  explained, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  inexpediency  of 
winning  any  metre  such  victories,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  obtain  the  Czar’s  sanction  to  a 
totally  different  plan  of  operations.  Over¬ 
ruled,  however,  by  the  imperial  commands, 
Woronzow  was,  in  1846,  preparing  a  new 
expedition,  when  Schamyl  performed  an  ez- 
pl(Mt  more  brilliant  even  than  any  which  had 
distinguished  his  arms.  With  an  army  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  horse  and  foot,  he 
burst  into  Kabardah,  treating  with  utter  con- 
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tempt  the  line  of  fortresses  of  the  Sundscha 
in  his  rear,  stormed  the  stanitza  Uruch,  laid 
waste  the  Russianized  villages  of  the  Kabar¬ 
dah,  and  forced  multitudes  of  its  inhabitants 
to  join  his  standard.  He  then  besieged  for 
six  days  Naltschik,  the  chief  fort  of  the 
centre  of  the  army  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
though  he  did  not  reduce  the  place,  the 
whole  country  round  was  ravaged  and  plun¬ 
dered.  The  Russians  hastened  to  the  defence 
of  Naltschik  ;  and  Schamyl,  finding  his  move¬ 
ments  encumbered  by  his  infantry,  dispersed 
them  in  the  forests,  but  with  his  fine  cavalry 
carried  fire  and  sword  to  the  gates  of  Jeka- 
terinograd.  Laden  with  enormous  booty,  his 
host  now  turned  their  horses’  heads  home¬ 
wards,  crossed  the  Terek  and  Ssundcha,  and 
were  back  in  their  forests  before  the  astounded 
Russians  had  well  made  up  their  minds  what 
to  do.  As  may  be  imagined,  no  expedition 
was  undertaken  that  year.  Nor  have  the 
efforts  of  the  Russians  since  extended  to 
more  than  the  reestablishment  of  communi¬ 
cations  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by 
Schamyl’s  incursions. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  clear 
idea  of  what  has  occurred  in  the  Caucasus 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  Schamyl  again  broke  through 
the  fortresses  of  the  line  and  devastated  Ka¬ 
bardah,  both  in  1848  and  1850;  while  M. 
Taillandier,*  writing  in  1853,  states  on  the 
authority  of  an  officer  of  the  army  of  the 
Caucasus,  that  the  Russians  had  just  suffered 
a  sanguinary  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Schamyl, 
who  had  carried  off  considerable  artillery 
stores,  and  reconquered  eight  leagues  of  ter¬ 
ritory  ;  where,  is  not  stated.  However,  as 
our  purpose  is  not  a  history  of  the  war  in  the 
Caucasus,  but  the  illustration  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  influence  of  Schamyl,  the  incomplete¬ 
ness  of  our  information  is  of  no  great  impor¬ 
tance.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
to  the  most  heroic  courage  and  endurance  he 
joins  military  abilities  of  the  highest  order. 

But  it  is  not  alone  on  these  grounds  that 
the  Prophet-Warrior  claims  our  admiration. 
Of  a  mob  of  scattered  tribes,  divided  by  in¬ 
numerable  feuds,  he  has  made  a  nation  ca¬ 
pable  of  the  most  complete  unity  of  action, 
and  animated  by  one  faith  ;  and  his  genius  as 
a  lawgiver  is  as  preeminent  as  his  religious 
enthusiasm.  With  a  strong  hand  he  has 
swept  away  all  the  old  boundaries  of  race  and 
tribe,  however  consecrated  hy  tradition,  and 
has  completely  reorganized  the  country  over 
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which  he  rules.  It  is  divided  into  twenty 
districts,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  an 
officer  termed  a  Naib,  whose  business  it  is  to 
preserve  order;  to  superintend  the  proprer 
raising  of  taxes  and  recruits ;  to  limit  and 
control  disputes  and  blood-feuds  ;  and  to  see 
that  the  Scharyatis  strictly  fulfilled.  £very 
five  of  these  districts,  again,  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  Governor,  uniting  with¬ 
in  himself  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power, 
and  answerable  to  Schamyl  alone,  who  allows 
to  certain  of  his  favorites  only,  absolute 
power  over  life  and  death  ;  while  the  others 
must  refer  to  himself  in  such  cases.  Each 
Naib  has  a  deputy  or  coadjutor.  In  every 
soul  there  is  a  Cadi  or  Elder,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  make  regular  reports  to  his  Naib  of  all 
important  occurrences,  and  to  carry  out  the 
orders  which  he  may  receive  from  him,  while 
the  local  Mollab  has  the  spiritual  care  of  the 
aoul.  Every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms 
has  right  of  access  to  his  Cadi  or  Naib  at  a 
fixed  time  of  the  day,  when  audiences  are 
held  and  business  transacted.  Rapid  com¬ 
munication  through  all  parts  of  the  country 
is  insured  by  a  sort  of  flying  post.  In  each 
aoul  several  swift  horses  are  kept  saddled 
and  bridled,  and  when  a  state  messenger  ar¬ 
rives,  bearing  a  passport  sealed  by  the  Naib 
of  the  district,  it  is  the  business  of  the  Cadi 
to  furnish  him  instantly  with  a  fresh  horse 
and  a  guide  to  the  next  post.  In  this  way 
Schamyl’s  messages  and  orders  are  transmit¬ 
ted  with  incredible  swiftness. 

The  standing  army  of  five  or  six  thousand 
men  is  thus  kept  up :  every  ten  houses  of  an 
aoul  must  maintain  a  warrior,  one  bouse  pro¬ 
viding  the  man,  and  the  other  nine  his  horse, 
accoutrements,  and  support.  The  family  to 
which  he  belongs  is,  so  long  as  he  is  alive, 
free  of  all  taxes,  but  he  must  never  be  with¬ 
out  his  arms,  and  must  be  ready,  day  and 
night,  to  march  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  every  male  from  fifteen  to  fifty  is 
liable  to  be  called  out  for  the  defence  of  his 
aoul,  or,  in  extraordinary  cases,  to  the  general 
army  ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  each  horseman 
of  ten  houses  commands  the  men  of  those 
bouses. 

Schamyl’s  body-guard  U  composed  of  a 
selection  from  the  Murids,  and  its  members 
are  called  Murtosigators.  Only  the  hottest 
enthusiasts  among  the  Murids,  men  of  whose 
entire  devotion  Schamyl  is  well  assured,  are 
chosen  for  this  post,  which  is  considered 
among  the  Caucasians  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  honorable.  The  prophet  puts  the 
most  implicit  confidence  in  those  whom  he 
has  once  selected,  and  they  on  the  other 


hand  renounce  every  tie,  and  place  their  lives 
in  his  hand.  If  unmarried,  they  must  remain 
so ;  and  if  married,  they  must  strictly  avoid 
their  families  during  their  period  of  service. 
Like  Schamyl  himself,  they  must  live  frugal¬ 
ly,  and  carry  out  the  Scharyat  to  the  very 
letter.  'They  wear  peculiar  insignia,  and  re¬ 
ceive  regular  pay,  with  a  share  of  all  spoils ; 
there  are  usually  about  one  thousand  of  them, 
five  hundred  of  whom  always  surround 
Schamyl’s  person,  access  to  which  is  very 
difficult.  In  time  of  peace,  the  Murtosigators 
are  Schamyl’s  apostles,  and  considerable 
sums  are  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  car¬ 
rying  out  of  their  propaganda.  At  the  same 
time,  they  form  a  most  efficient  body  of  po-- 
lice,  whose  accusations  might  at  once  destroy 
the  most  powerful  Naib.  In  war,  they  con¬ 
stitute  the  heart  of  Schamyl’s  troops  and  the 
terror  of  the  Russians,  who  have  never  yet 
succeeded  in  taking  one  alive. 

At  first,  Schamyl  bad  no  revenue  but  what 
was  derived  from  his  razzias  ;  but,  at  present, 
all  the  tribes  pay  a  yearly  tithe,  and  if  any 
slain  warrior  leaves  no  direct  heir,  his  pro¬ 
perty  goes  to  the  state.  Schamyl  has  also 
confiscated  what  might  be  called  the  church 
property  of  Lesghistan,  consisting  in  the  gifts 
of  the  pious  to  the  mosques  and  shrines ;  the 
Mollahs  receive  in  exchange  regular  pay,  and 
the  wandering  dervishes,  who  lived  on  these 
gifts,  have  been  either  incorporated  with  the 
army  or  driven  away. 

Schamyl’s  financial  rule  is  ordinarily  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  extreme  economy  ;  and  he  is 
said  to  possess  large  concealed  treasures : 
but  if  a  valorous  action  is  to  be  rewarded,  or 
a  hostile  tribe  won  over,  he  will  expend  great 
sums.  He  has  instituted  a  regular  system 
of  decorations,  consisting  of  medals,  epau¬ 
lettes,  and  stars  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  criminal  code  contains  a  no  less  exactly 
proportioned  series  of  punishments,  from  the 
rag  tied  round  the  right  arm,  which  is  the 
stigma  affixed  to  the  coward — to  decapita¬ 
tion,  shooting,  and  stabbing  to  death.  A 
stem  and  even-handed  justice  characterizes 
all  Schamyl’s  judgments,  and  he  would  long 
since,  like  Hamsad  Beg,  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  blood-feuds  thus  created  against  him¬ 
self,  were  it  not  for  the  watchful  devotion  of 
his  body-guard,  the  Murtosigators,  who  con¬ 
stantly  surround  him  in  public.  The  Imam 
gave  once  in  bis  own  person  a  frightful  ear¬ 
nest  of  his  determination  to  know  no  distinc¬ 
tion  of  persons  among  the  violators  of  his 
laws,  ^rly  in  bis  career,  he  made  a  solemn 
vow  that  he  would  put  to  death  whoever, 
under  any  circumstances,  proposed  to  him 
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submission  to  the  Oiftour.  The  people  of 
Tchetchenia  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
Imam’s  oath ;  but  in  1843,  finding;  them- 
seWes  threatened  on  all  sides  by  the  Russians, 
and  at  the  same  time  left  without  aid  by 
Schamyl,  who  was  otherwise  occupied,  they 
in  despair  sent  messengers  to  the  latter,  beg¬ 
ging  him  either  to  help  them,  or  to  allow 
them  to  submit.  The  office  of  the  envoys 
was  regarded  as  so  hazardous,  that  their  se¬ 
lection  was  made  by  the  lot.  It  fell  upon 
four  men  of  the  Aoul  Gunoi,  who  according¬ 
ly  set  out  upon  their  mission.  Before  reach¬ 
ing  Dargo,  Schamyl’s  residence,  however, 
the  prospect  of  success  appeared  so  slight, 
and  the  consequences  of  failure  so  appalling, 
that  they  determined  to  “  eke  the  lion’s  with 
the  fox’s  skin,”  and  without  making  any  di¬ 
rect  proposition  to  Schamyl  himself,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  influence  him  through  his  aged 
mother,  the  Khaness,  who  was  known  to 
possess  great  influence  over  her  son,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be,  like  all  tbe  mountaineers, 
by  no  means  insensible  to  money.  A  large 
bribe  engaged  the  Khaness  to  undertake  the 
dangerous  task ;  and  in  a  private  interview 
she  opened  the  matter  to  the  Imam.  What 
occurred  between  mother  and  son  is  unknown, 
but  when  the  men  of  Ounoi  anxiously  in¬ 
quired  the  result  of  the  negotiation,  the 
Khaness,  pale  and  trembling,  could  only  tell 
them  that  her  son  had  determined  to  inquire 
of  Allah  concerning  their  request — and  even 
as  they  spoke,  it  was  proclaimed  that  the 
Imam  had  shut  himself  in  the  mosque,  and 
had  commanded  that  all  the  people  should 
gather  about  it  and  remain  fasting  and  pray¬ 
ing  till  he  reappeared.  Three  days  and 
nights,  it  is  said,  did  Schamyl  remain  invisi¬ 
ble,  the  prostrate  multitude  without  rising 
higher  and  higher  in  fanatical  exaltation,  as 
their  bodily  frames  became  exhausted.  On 
the  fourth  morning,  Schamyl  appeared  on 
the  flat  roof  of  the  mosque,  surrounded  by 
bis  Murids.  All  viewed  with  dismay  his 
usually  impassive  countenance,  distorted  and 
chang^  by  the  traces  of  some  p^ist  inward 
agony.  After  an  interval  of  profound  silence, 
he  directed  the  nearest  Murids  to  bring  bis 
mother  into  liia  presence,  and  when  she  had 
arrived,  he  thus  addressed  the  people :  ”  The 
will  of  the  Prophet  of  Allah  be  done!  People 
of  Dargo,  the  Tchetchenes  have  dared  to 
think  of  yielding  to  the  Giaour,  and  have 
even  ventured  to  send  messengers,  hoping 
for  my  consent.  The  messengers,  conscious 
of  their  sin,  dared  not  appear  before  my  face, 
but  have  tempted  the  weakness  of  my  un¬ 
happy  mother  to  be  their  mediator.  For 
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her  sake,  I  have  ventured,  aided  by  your 
prayers,  to  ask  the  will  of  Mohammed  the 
Prophet  of  Allah  ;  and  that  will  is,  that  the 
first  who  spoke  to  tae  of  this  matter  shall  be 
punished  with  a  hundred  blows  of  the  heavy 
whip.  It  was  my  mother  !” 

With  these  words,  Schamyl  signed  to  bis 
Murids,  who  seized  the  venerable  old  Khan¬ 
ess,  and  bound  her  to  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  mosque.  At  the  fifth  blow,  she  sank 
dead.  Schamyl,  with  a  wild  outburst  of 
grief,  threw  himself  at  her  feet;  but  suddenly 
rising  again,  cried  solemnly — “  God  is  great, 
and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet  1  be  hath  heard 
my  prayer,  and  I  may  take  upon  myself  tbe 
remainder  of  my  mother’s  expiation !  With 
that,  stripping  off  his  upper  garments,  he 
commanded  the  Murids  to  inflict  the  remain¬ 
ing  ninety-five  blows  upon  his  own  back.  Tbe 
punishment  fulfilled,  Schamyl  gave  orders 
that  the  envoys  of  the  Tchetchenes,  terror- 
stricken  witnesses  of  the  preceding  scene, 
should  be  brought  into  his  presence.  The 
ready  Murids  half  drew  their  schaskas;  but 
Schamyl,  raising  the  men  of  Gunoi  from  the 
ground  on  which  they  had  cast  themselves  in 
an  agony  of  fear,  said  only,  in  his  calm,  im¬ 
passive  way,  “  Go  back  to  your  people ;  and 
for  my  answer,  tell  them  what  you  have  seen 
to-day.” 

Schamyl  is  simple  and  abstemious  in  the 
extreme  in  his  personal  habits.  Contenting 
himself  with  a  few  hours’  sleep,  be  sometimes 
spends  night  after  night  in  prayer  and  watch¬ 
ing  without  showing  the  least  symptoms  of 
weariness.  Not  yet  sixty,  he  is  full  of  life 
and  vigor;  though  at  present  he  takes  an 
active  share  in  the  war  only  rarely,  and  on 
great  occasions.  He  lives  in  Dargo,  where 
be  has  caused  the  enemy’s  deserters  to  build 
him  a  two-storied  house  in  the  Russian  fash¬ 
ion,  and  is  said  to  have  three  wives,  the  cliief 
of  whom  is  an  Armenian  of  great  beauty. 

Once,  or  at  most  twice,  in  tbe  year,  the 
Imam  retires  to  some  remote  cave,  or  shuts 
himself  up  in  bis  most  private  apartments, 
and  a  strong  cordon  of  watchful  Murtosiga- 
tors  prevents  any  person  whatever  from  hav¬ 
ing  access  to  him.  In  this  solitude  he  spends 
three  weeks — fasting,  praying,  and  reiuling 
the  Koran.  On  tbe  evening  of  the  last  day 
of  bis  seclusion,  the  principal  Mollahs  and 
Murids,  accompanied  by  a  host  of  pilgrims, 
gathered  in  high  expectation  about  the  holy 
place,  are  summoned  to  meet  him.  lie  tells 
them  that  Mohammed  has  appeared  to  him 
in  the  form  of  a  dove,  revealing  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  the  faith,  laying  upon  him  such  and 
such  commands,  and  encouraging  him  to 
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persevere  in  the  holj  war.  Then  showing 
himself  to  the  throng  without,  he  addresses 
them  with  the  eloquence  for  which  he  is 
famed,  rousing  to  the  highest  pitch  their  re¬ 
ligious  devotion  and  their  hatred  against  the 
Muscovites.  The  whole  assembly  now  joins 
in  a  solemn  hymn.  The  men  draw  their 
scha.>-kas,  renew  their  oath  to  defend  the  faith 
and  to  destroy  the  Russians,  and  then  dis¬ 
perse,  shouting,  “  God  is  great !  Mohammed 
is  bis  6rst  prophet,  and  Schamyl  his  second !” 

The  total  population  of  the  Caucasus  does 
not  exceed  a  million  and  a  half,  and  Scbamyl’s 
rule  does  not  extend  over  more  than  six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  souls.  The  force  under  his 
command  at  any  time,  even  taking  the  Rus¬ 
sian  accounts,  has  never  surpassed  twenty 
thousand  men. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  Russian  army  of ! 
the  Caucasus  has  consisted  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  6fty  thousand  men,  provided 
with  every  appUance  of  modern  waifare,  flank¬ 
ed  *right  and  left  by  sea-coasts  commanded 
by  their  own  cruisers,  and  directed  by  a  go¬ 
vernment  utterly  regardless  of  human  life. 
Fevers  and  Caucasian  bullets  are  said  to  cost 
the  Russians  twenty  thousand  men  yearly ; 
and  when  the  Czar  sends  a  political  offender 
into  the  ranks  of  the  recruits  for  the  Cauca¬ 
sus,  he  does  not  expect  to  see  him  again.  The 
Russian  ordnance  accounts  for  the  year  1840, 
show  an  expenditure  of  11,344  artillery  car¬ 
tridges,  and  1,206,575  musket  cartridges! 
There  has,  therefore,  been  no  parsimony  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  ;  but  it  must,  never¬ 
theless,  be  confessed  that  Prince  Woronzow* 
is  considerably  farther  from  the  subjugation 
of  the  Caucasus  than  his  predecessors,  Yer- 
maloff  and  Grabbe.  The  latter  had  allies,  and 


*  It  it  bat  fair  to  the  Ruaeian  eominandera,  how¬ 
ever,  to  Dotiee  the  obstacle  which  is  presented  to 
their  plans  by  the  disgracefully  corrupt  prscticee  of 
all  Russian  officiala  It  was  on  this  ground  that  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  during  his  visit  to  the  Caucasus, 
in  1887,  degraded  with  his  own  hands  Prince  Dadian, 
the  son-in-law  of  General  Rosen,  the  then  command¬ 
er-in  chief  ;  and  it  is  said  that  Prince  Woronzow  has 
degraded  hundreds  of  officials  for  venal  practices. 
Mr.  Oliphant,  in  his  interesting  work,  *'  The  Russian 
Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,’’  is  in  agreement  with 
every  traveller  whose  works  we  have  read,  in  say¬ 
ing  that — “  In  addition  to  the  natural  impediments 
presented  by  the  configuration  of  the  country,  the 
absence  of  roads,  and  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  all 
miliUry  operations  are  crippled  by  that  same  sys¬ 
tem  of  wholesale  corruption  so  successfully  carried 
on  in  the  naval  department;  indeed,  it  would  be 
moet  unfair  if  one  service  monopolized  all  the  pro¬ 
fits  arising  from  thissouroe.  The  accounts  I  received 
of  the  war  in  the  Cancasiu  from  those  who  had  been 
present,  ezoeeded  any  thing  of  the  sort  I  oonld  have 


even  outposts,  in  Avaria  ;  but  since  his  “  con¬ 
quest”  of  Dargo,  in  1845,  Woronzow  has  not 
dared  to  invade  the  highlands  of  Lesghistan, 
and  even  experiences  considerable  difficulty 
in  preserving  intact  the  line  of  communication 
through  Kasi-Kumuck,  between  Cis-  and 
Trans-Caucasia. 

On  the  line  of  the  Kuban,  matters  appear 
at  present  to  be  in  the  same  state  as  at  any 
time  these  thirty  years.  On  the  south  face 
of  the  Western  Caucasus,  however,  Woron¬ 
zow  had  apparently,  up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  war,  prospered  better,  the  Abha- 
sians  being  tolerably  quiet,  and  even  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Russia ; 
but  their  fidelity  was  only  retained  at  the  price 
of  constant  presents  and  conciliatory  mea¬ 
sures,  one  of  which  was  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  on  the  slave-trade.  If,  however, 
the  intelligence  in  the  Times  of  February  14th 
last,  that  almost  all  Abhasia  had  pronounced 
in  Schamyl’s  favor,  be  correct,  the  sterling 
results  of  the  Prince’s  diplomacy  would  not 
seem  to  be  great. 

I  The  people  of  the  Caucasus  are  said  to 
have  a  legend  that  some  day  a  powerful  Sul¬ 
tan  will  arise  in  the  West,  and  finally  deliver 
them  from  the  hands  of  the  Muscovite  padis- 
cbah  ;  and  it  would,  indeed,  seem  that  the 
time  has  now  arrived  for  the  Western  Powers 
seriously  to  consider  how  far  it  may  be  both 
their  duty  and  their  interest  to  aid  a  nation, 
led  by  one  who  might  worthily  take  his  stand 
beside  our  own  Cromwell,  in  its  struggle  for 
that  freedom  and  independent  nationality  for 
which  it  has  shown  itself  so  well  qualified. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood  to 
join  in  the  vulgar  cry  against  the  aggressive 
propensities  of  a  great  nation,  whether  Rus¬ 
sian  or  any  other.  The  maintenance  of  the 


eoDceived  powible.  The  frightful  mortality  among 
the  troops  employed  there  amounts  to  nearly  twenty 
thoueana  annually.  Of  these,  far  the  greater  part 
fall  victims  to  disease  and  starvation,  attributable 
to  the  ra|>acity  of  their  commanding  officers,  who 
trade  in  the  commissariat  so  extensively  that  they 
speedily  acquire  large  fortunes.  As  they  are  subject 
to  no  control  in  their  dealings  with  contractors  for 
supplying  their  requirements,  there  is  nothing  to 
check  the  ardor  of  speculation  ;  and  the  profits  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  are  calculated  at 
SOOOf.  to  40001.  a  year  besides  his  pay.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  apprehend  at  a  glance  the  full  effect  of  a 
process  so  pondyzing  to  the  thews  and  sinews  of  war, 
or  at  once  to  resize  the  fact,  that  the  Russian  army, 
nnmerioally  so  superior  to  that  of  any  European 
power,  and  supplied  from  sources  which  appear 
inexhaustible,  is  really  in  a  most  inefficient  condi¬ 
tion,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  the  exaggerated  esti¬ 
mate  which  the  British  public  teems  t^ave  formed 
of  its  capabilitiee." — p.  282. 
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much -lauded  '*  Balance  of  Power,'*  an  admi¬ 
rable  aim  so  far  as  it  acts  as  a  check  upon 
mere  selfish  aggrandizement,  is  only  the  nega¬ 
tive  side  of  international  morality,  and  can  no 
more  constitute  the  foundation  of  national  vir¬ 
tue,  than  the  determination  to  abstain  from 
evil  can,  as  a  principle  of  action,  supply  the 
place  of  the  lore  of  good  in  private  morality, 
^e  aggression  of  a  nation  of  higher  social 
organization  upon  those  of  lower  grade  with 
which  it  may  come  into  contact,  whether  by 
force  of  arms  or  otherwise,  is  not  only  an 
invariable  and  necessary  fact,  but  one  of  the 
duties  of  nations,  and  one  of  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  conditions  of  human  progress.  That  a 
nation  has  extended  its  frontiers  from  Prus¬ 
sia  to  China  and  from  Norway  to  Persia,  in 
itself  seems  to  us  no  ground  of  reprobation. 
Nor  can  we  object  that  Russia,  brutal,  en¬ 
slaved,  and  corrupt  as  she  is,  when  compared 
with  the  Western  nations,  should  have  ex¬ 
tended  her  iron  discipline  over  the  wandering 
hordes  of  purposeless  robbers  and  murderers 
who  have  roamed  and  pillaged  at  will  over 
the  Great  Steppes.  Order  and  organization, 
however  imperfect,  are  better  than  anarchy  ; 
and  so  long  as  the  Muscovite  Czars  were 
employed  in  bringing  Tartars  and  Calmucks 
under  government,  Europe  could  but  cry  God¬ 
speed  !  to  tlie  backwoodsmen  of  her  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  nor  could  she  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  look 
too  closely  into  what  ulterior  dreams  they 
may  have  entertained. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  that  kind 
of  influence  which  would  make  a  Calmuck  a 
better  man  might  be  pollution  and  degrada¬ 
tion  to  Gaul  or  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  twice  within 
the  last  fifty  years  we  have  seen  these  rough 
pioneers,  drunken  with  success  and  forgetful 
of  their  true  mission,  turning  their  axes  against 
peoples  of  a  nobler  race,  and  having  a  higher 
organization  than  their  own.  Europe  has  stood 
by  while  the  faith  of  Poland  was  supplanted 
by  the  grovelling  idolatry  of  the  Greco-Rus- 
sian  Church,  and  has  beheld,  unmoved,  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  Hungary  trodden 
under  the  heels  of  the  drilled  /orpatx  of  Rus¬ 
sia. 

At  this  moment,  the  fate  of  the  third  and 
last  great  na^onality  which  stands  between 
Russia  and  her  practical  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Europe  and  of  Western  Asia, 
depends  on  the  Western  Powers.  Will  they 
once  more  refuse  to  see  the  true  bearings  of 
the  question  ?  Will  they  check  and  balance 
and  hesitate,  each  jealous  of  the  other,  or  will 
they  gird  on  their  armor,  exulting  that  so 
righteous  an  occasion  is  offered  them  of  re¬ 
trieving  past  errors,  and  relegating  the  black 


and  double-faced  eagle  to  the  wastes  where 
his  claws  may  find  exercise  advantageous  to 
humanity,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  retard¬ 
ing  its  progress  ? 

For  once,  political  expediency  and  plain 
moral  duty  are  agreed  ;  and  the  late  deeds  of 
the  Turkish  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
do  but  confirm  the  moral  of  Schamyl’s  his¬ 
tory,  showing  as  it  does  what  youthful  vigor 
there  is  yet  in  Islam,  and  how  much  nobler 
is  the  nationality  of  the  free  Caucasian  than 
that  of  the  slavish  Russ,  at  heart  a  savage, 
but  knouted  into  order,  chicaned  into  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  whitewashed  over  with  an  outward 
semblance  of  civilization. 

It  is  not  for  us  in  this  place  to  discuss  what 
should  be  done  for  European  Turkey  :  but  a 
glance  at  the  map  is  sufficient  to  show  that, 
so  far  as  the  Caucasus  is  concerned,  England 
must  be  utterly  blind  to  her  own  interests  if 
she  fail  to  support  Schamyl  to  the  uttermost, 
or  if  she  conclude  a  peace  which  shall  leave 
the  Russians  in  possession  of  Georgia.  What¬ 
ever  European  power  rules  over  Georgia, 
commands  the  whole  commerce  of  Central 
Asia,  and  her  influence  must  be  predominant 
in  Persia,  and  over  the  tribes  north  of  Indus. 
The  Russian  government  knows  this  right 
well ;  but  there  have  been  other  and  still 
more  powerful  motives  for  its  annexation  of 
the  Georgian  provinces.  Its  policy,  says  an 
able  writer  in  the  “  British  and  Foreign  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,"  (No.  XIV.,  Oct.  1838,) 

.  .  Has  a  two-fold  object — the  creation  of  a 
manufacturing  industry  which  shall  make  her  in¬ 
dependent  of  other  countries,  and  particularly  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  establishment  of  her  dominion  in 
Asia,  whence  she  expects,  not  unreasonably,  to 
derive  enormous  advantages.  She  considers  her 
Trans-Caucasian  possessions,  as  is  expressed  in 
the  project  of  her  Minister  of  Finance  which  we 
have  mentioned,  as  a  colony  which  is  to  supply 
her  with  the  raw  material  necessary  for  her  manu¬ 
factures,  and  at  the  same  time  open  a  profitable 
market  for  the  produce  of  those  manufactures. 
Some  people  may  sneer  at  the  idea  of  Russia’s 
making  a  flourishing  and  profitable  colony  of  her 
Trans-Caucasian  possessions ;  but  we  suspect  that, 
with  such  capabilities  as  these  regions  possess,  a 
little  assistance  or  even  the  removal  of  the  into¬ 
lerable  burdens  which  now  grind  down  their  natu¬ 
ral  energies,  would  produce  the  most  brilliant  re¬ 
sults. 

Again,  by  the  treaty  of  Turkmanschai,  the 
Russians  became  possessed  of  Echmiadzin,  the 
Rome  of  the  Armenians,  and  the  Czar  now 
nominates  the  Patriarch  of  that  Church,  whose 
members  are  spread  all  over  Persia,  Turkey, 
and  India.  Their  abilities  and  wealth  very 
commonly  render  them  persons  of  great  influ- 
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ence,  and  Russia  does  not  fail  to  make  use  of 
the  means  thus  offered  of  extending  her  au¬ 
thority  still  farther. 

Georgia  has  never  been  able  to  defend  her¬ 
self  against  the  Persians  on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  Russians  on  the  other ;  and  fifty  years  of 
Russian  domination  are  not  likely  to  have 
improved  her  capabilities  for  self-government. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why,  the  Russians  once 
driven  out,  the  Western  Powers  should  not 
raise  the  country  between  the  Caucasus  and 


the  frontiers  of  Turkey  into  a  Protectorate. 
Flanked  by  the  Caucasus  and  allied  with 
Schamyl,  of  whose  cooperation  they  might 
be  well  assured — backed  by  a  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  secure  that  the  Porte  would 
always  leave  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles 
open  to  the  ships  of  war  and  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  such  a  powerful  ally  against  the 
Russians — the  protectors  of  the  Georgian 
provinces  might  feel  safe  against  all  Russian 
attacks. 


Paper  Wonders. — That  man  is  grass  is, 
of  course,  a  solemn  truth,  solemnly  received ; 
but  that  nettles  should  be  paper  is  a  bit  of 
news  that  will  startle  the  millions.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Oardtntrt  Chronicle  declares  that 
"nettles,  and  mallows  in  particular,"  make  ex¬ 
cellent  paper.  "  The  common  stinging-nettle" 
has  a  splendid  fibre,  and  in  Germany  has  been 
made  into  first-class  paper.  At  this  very  hour 
the  world  is  so  prosperous,  so  well-to-do  and 
well  dressed,  that  commerce  cries  in  vain  for 
rags  to  feed  the  paper-mills.  And  here  are 
millions  and  millions  of  reams  of  the  green 
material — the  much-abused  and  long-neglect¬ 
ed  nettle — idly  growing  in  our  very  ditches. 
Will  not  Mr.  Gladstone  look  liberally,  scien¬ 
tifically  at  this  enormous  waste  of  greenness— 
this  dreadful  saciifice  of  vegetable  power? 
The  d'arcfener  declares  that  the  fine  old  English 
stinging-nettle  possesses  a  fibre  "  scarcely  in¬ 
ferior  to  hemp."  Hear  that,  Nicholas  ;  and 
tremble  at  the  rod  of  nettles  in  store  for  the 
chastisement  of  Russian  trade !  The  like  cheer¬ 
ing  authority  also  assures  us  that  the  Spanish 
broom  {Spartium  junceum)  makes  first-rate 
paper  ;  but  this  scientific  fact,  we  doubt  not, 
has  long  been  known  to  Spanish  statesmen  ; 
all  Spanish  bonds  having  been  printed  on 
broom  paper,  that  they  might  be  swept  out  of 
the  Spanish  memory  as  cleanly  as  possible. 
Be  this  as  it  may ;  let  us  as  Britons  rejoice 
in  the  possession  of  our  never-failing  crops  of 
British  nettles,  ready  to  be  converted  into 
"  first-class  paper."  And  there  is  a  hopeful 
moral,  a  comforting  assurance  in  this  discov¬ 
ery,  that  at  length  does  justice  to  the  scorn¬ 
ed,  abused,  neglected,  common  stinging-net¬ 
tle.  A  thing  growing  in  ditches ;  a  wounding, 
irritating,  wicked  weed,  stinging  men,  women, 
and  children — it  has  still  grown  with  a  name 
for  unmixed  badness.  And  now,  this  thing  of 
ditches  shall  be  gathered,  and  steeped,  and 


daintily  manipulated,  and  come  forth  to  the 
world,  in  its  revealed  self,  the  whitest,  purest 
paper!  Beauty  that  would  squeal  at  a  touch 
of  the  saw-edged  leaf  of  the  "  common  sting¬ 
ing-nettle,"  calling  it  a  cruel,  odious  thing, 
may  now  lay  her  hand  upon  the  purified  leaf, 
(its  soul  of  whiteness  and  innocence  evolved 
from  its  green,  acrid  body,)  and  tracing 
thereon  gentlest  thoughts  for  eager,  happy 
eyes,  may  bless  the  common  stinging-nettle, 
l^t  no  man,  undeservedly  cast  down  and 
reviled,  despair ;  for  even  nettles — common 
stinging-nettles — are  looking  up.  When  will 
Mr.  Gladstone  permit  Mr.  Disraeli  to  address 
him  on  a  note  of  “first-class  paper,"  i.  e.  net¬ 
tle  paper? — Punch. 

Expensive  House. — Most  of  our  readers, 
probably,  are  acquainted  with  St.  George’s 
Hall,  in  Liverpool,  one  of  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  buildings  in  the  world.  Its  vast  propor¬ 
tions,  its  architectural  beauty,  and  the  multi¬ 
plied  accommodations  afforded  by  its  internal 
arrangements  have  naturally  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  inspected  that 
splendid  monument  of  Mr.  Elmes’s  genius. 
Of  course  such  a  gorgeous  structure  must 
have  cost  a  very  large  sum  of  money  ;  but, 
profuse  as  has  been  the  expenditure  on  this 
civic  temple,  we  are  astounded  when  we  find 
it  stated  that  an  equal  sum  has  been  wasted 
on  the  so-called  ventilation  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament!  Yes,  the  sum  of  250,000f. — a 
sum  that  would  have  built  ten  edifices  equal 
toour  noble  parish  church — a  sum  that  would 
have  constructed  250  schools,  or  stored  250 
free  libraries — has  actually  been  squandered 
on  the  ventilation  of  Westminster  Palace. 
This  almost  incredible  fact  rests  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Mr.  Peto,  one  of  the  contractors 
for  the  erecUon  of  the  Palace. — Blackburn 
Standard. 
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If  the  world  will  go  a-6ghting,  we  of  the 
peaceable  class  may  at  least  try  to  under¬ 
stand  what  the  Quixotes  are  about.  With  this 
view  we  have  inquired  curiously  into  the  nature 
of  the  missiles  which,  with  the  aid  of  villanous 
saltpetre,  they  let  fly  at  one  another ;  and 
the  replies  we  have  received  enable  us  to  give 
some  account  of  those  diabolical  messengers 
of  battle  that  “  hurtle  through  the  darkened 
air,”  under  the  name  of  shots  and  shells. 

The  term  shell,  in  military  language,  signi¬ 
fies  a  hollow  globe  of  cast  iron,  the  central 
cavity  being  destined  to  contain  either  guif- 
powder  alone,  or  a  mixture  of  gunpowder  and 
bullets :  if  the  latter,  the  shell  is  termed  a 
shrapnell,  from  the  gallant  captain,  its  in¬ 
ventor  ;  and  also  a  “  spherical  case-shot.” 
When  filled  with  gunpowder  alone,  it  is  simply 
a  shell,  or  occasionally  a  bomb-shell. 

The  ordinary  shell,  or  bomb  shell  if  the 
reader  pleases,  is  a  very  old  invention,  dating 
from  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  attributed,  with  strong  proba¬ 
bility,  to  the  Venetians,  who  employed  this 
missile  with  great  effect  against  their  enemies 
the  Turks.  Its  construction  is  sufficiently 
simple,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  hollow  cast 
iron  sphere,  with  an  aperture  plugged  at 
pleasure,  just  as  a  bottle  is  with  a  cork.  The 
contents  of  this  round  iron  bottle  are  gun¬ 
powder  ;  and  the  intention  is,  that  at  a  certain 
given  period  the  powder  shall  ignite,  and 
burst  the  shell  into  fragments.  These  frag¬ 
ments,  spreading  far  and  wide,  commit  sad 
devastation  by  virtue  of  their  projectile  force ; 
in  addition  to  which,  the  ignited  gunpowder 
sets  tire  to  any  combustible  body  with  which 
it  may  come  in.contact. 

When  the  shell  is  projected  from  a  gun, 
and  has  arrived  at,  or  at  any  rate  very  near, 
the  object  intended  to  be  struck,  the  ignition 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  contrivance 
termed  the  fuse.  Now,  every  child  who  has 
amused  himself  with  a  squib  or  a  blue-light 
will  easily  comprehend  the  nature  of  a  fuse, 
which  is  a  hollow  cylinder  of  wood  or  metal, 
stuffed  hard  with  a  comparatively  slow-burn¬ 
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ing  gunpowder  or  composition — not  capable 
of  explosion,  but  occupying  a  certain  definite 
number  of  seconds  before  it  can  reach  the 
internal  charge.  When  shells  were  first  intro¬ 
duced,  and  for  along  time  subsequently,  they 
were  shot  out  of  short  stumpy  pieces  of  artil¬ 
lery  denominated  mortars.  At  present,  they 
are  not  thus  restricted,  all  but  the  very  largest 
being  now  shot  out  of  cannons  and  howitzers 
— the  latter  a  sort  of  compromise  between  a 
cannon  and  a  mortar.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  regulation  or  timing  of  a  fuse — in 
other  words,  the  adjustment  of  its  length,  in 
such  a  way  that  its  fire  may  communicate 
with  the  central  charge  exactly  at  the  proper 
instant — is  a  matter  requiring  much  delicacy 
of  hand,  much  calculation,  and  much  expe¬ 
rience.  If  explosion  takes  place  too  soon,  the 
whole  effect  of  the  discharge  is  lost ;  if  too 
late,  then  the  missile  is  no  better  than  a 
conKnon  round  shot.  Thus,  at  W’aterloo, 
many  of  the  French  shells  did  no  further 
harm  than  bespatter  our  troops  with  dirt,  on 
account  of  the  too  great  length  of  their  fuse. 
The  shells,  failing  to  explode  in  the  air,  fell, 
and  buried  themselves  in  the  ground,  where, 
finally  bursting,  they  spouted  up  torrants  of 
mud  ;  and  that  was  the  extent  of  the  damage 
they  effected. 

Perhaps,  now,  the  reader  will  ask  how  the 
fuse  is  lighted.  Why,  by  the  blast  of  the  gun 
itself — although  the  discovery  that  it  might 
thus  be  lighted  was  the  result  of  accident. 
For  a  long  time  subsequent  to  the  introduction 
of  shells,  the  fuse  had  to  be  lighted  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  operation — a  perilous  arrangement ; 
for  if  the  gun  missed  fire,  woe  to  the  gunner ! 

Many  attempts  have  been  made,  within  the 
last  few  years,  to  effect  the  igniUon  of  shells 
without  the  aid  of  a  fuse — that  is  to  say,  to 
ignite  them  on  the  principle  of  the  percussion- 
cap;  and  if  this  could  be  accomplished,  they 
would  acquire  a  great  accession  of  power  for 
many  special  purposes.  Many  cases. may  be 
imagined  in  which  a  shell  of  this  kind  would 
possess  a  manifest  advantage  over  the  common 
sort;  for  example,  when  brought  to  bear 
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upoa  ships.  The  mere  bursting  of  a  shell 
near  a  ship  is  not  necessarily  attended  with 
serious  consequences ;  but  the  great  point  to 
be  achieved  would  be  the  explosion  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  contact.  The  explosion 
of  so  large  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  upon  or 
within  a  ship's  timbers  would  be  productive 
of  an  effect  so  easy  to  understand,  that  it 
«  need  not  be  described.  This  consummation 
is  scarcely  likely  when  shells  with  fuses  are 
employed,  seeing  that  the  very  force  of  con¬ 
cussion  has  a  tendency  to  extinguish  the  fuse, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  chances  in  favor  of  a 
shell’s  bursting  before  it  arrives  in  dangerous 
propinquity  to  the  ship. 

All  attempts  to  apply  the  percussion  prin¬ 
ciple  to  shells  have,  so  far  as  relates  to  ar¬ 
tillery,  been  futile.  If  the  problem  of  rifling 
the  bore  of  cannon,  however,  was  solved, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  case ;  for 
these  projectiles,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
have  been  frequently  shot  from  rifled  small- 
arms,  and  have  exploded  on  striking  their  ob¬ 
ject  with  almost  unfailing  certainty. 

Having  described  the  ordinary  shell,  it 
might  seem  natural  that  we  should  proceed 
at  once  to  the  shrapnell ;  but  certain  reasons, 
the  nature  of  which  will  be  presently  evident, 
induce  us  to  preface  that  description  with 
some  notice  of  canister-shot.  Has  the  reader 
ever  seen  a  tin  case  of  preserved  provisions? 
No  doubt  be  has ;  and  he  will  therefore  be 
at  no  loss  to  understand  the  nature  of  a 
canister-shot.  Instead  of  a  mere  case  of  tin 
plate,  let  him  imagine  one  of  sheet  iron ;  in¬ 
stead  of  dainty  provisions,  let  him  fancy  the 
case  stud'ed  full  of  small  iron  balls,  something 
larger  than  musket-balls ;  and  he  will  then 
have  a  good  notion  of  canister-shot. 

Now,  the  sheet  iron  canister,  although  quite 
strong  enough  to  withstand  all  the  knocks, 
bumps,  and  other  disturbing  contingencies  of 
transport,  is  by  no  means  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder ; 
hence,  no  sooner  is  it  discharged  from  a  can¬ 
non,  than  its  walls,  splitting  asunder,  liberate 
the  bullets,  which  are  then  scattered  just  like 
a  charge  of  small-shot.  The  dcviistating  effect 
of  this  projectile  may  be  readily  imagined ; 
but  its  range  is  insigniflcant.  Perhaps  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  800  yards  may  be  considered  the 
most  eSiective.  Many  of  us  have  doubtless 
heard  the  assertion  made,  that  a  musket  will 
kill  a  man  when  fired  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  the  assertion  incorrect, 
if  we  make  one  trifling  proviso — namely,  that 
the  man  aimed  at  be  hit.  But  the  effective 
range  of  a  musket  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  hundred  yards ;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  musket 


properly  charged,  screwed  in  a  vice  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  its  exact  line  of  aim, 
pointed  at  a  target  about  a  yard  square,  and 
a  hundred  yards  distant,  be  fired  many  times 
in  succession,  the  target  will  be  invariably  hit, 
although  not  by  any  means  in  the  same  spot. 
At  a  distance  of  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred 
yards,  the  bullet  might  be  deflected  to  the 
extent  of  a  hundred  yards  in  any  direction  ; 
and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  its  deflection 
would  be  so  great  as  to  go  beyond  calculation. 
Nothing  like  accuracy  of  aim,  we  repeat,  can 
be  depended  upon  with  the  musket,  beyond 
a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards.  From  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  circumstance,  it  follows  that 
artillerymen,  with  comparative  impunity,  may 
discharge  canister-shot  against  a  platoon  of 
musket-armed  infantry.  The  Minie  rifle,  how¬ 
ever,  and,  indeed,  many  other  varieties  of  rifle, 
are  capable  of  hitting  a  mark  at  eight  hun¬ 
dred  yards’  distance,  and  even  more,  with 
greater  certainty  than  a  musket  at  a  hundred 
yards ;  and  therefore,  long  before  a  piece  of 
artillery  could  be  brought  up  within  canister- 
range,  its  horses  or  gunners  would  be  crippled 
or  killed,  and  the  gun  thus  rendered  ineffective. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  since  the  introduction 
of  the  Mini6  rifle,  the  advantages  of  canister- 
shot  are  far  less  than  they  formerly  were 
under  the  old  musket  system. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  the 
con>ideration  of  shrapnell-shells,  or  spherical 
case-shot.  Let  the  reader  picture  to  him¬ 
self  a  common  bomb  -  shell,  not  filled  with 
gunpowder  alone,  but  with  a  mixture  of  gun¬ 
powder  and  bullets;  as  many  of  the  latter 
being  first  inserted  as  the  shell  will  hold, 
and  gunpowder  thrown  in  afterwards  until 
all  the  interstices  are  filled  up.  Let  him 
furthermore  imagine  an  instrument  of  this 
description  to  be  supplied  with  a  fuse,  and 
he  will  have  a  true  notion  of  the  terrible 
shrapnell-sbell,  or  spherical  case-shot-  From 
a  consideration  of  the  various  parts  of  which 
this  missile  is  composed,  he  will  see  that, 
being  discharged  from  a  cannon,  it  first 
travels  like  a  common  round  -  shot ;  but  a 
ceruin  range  having  been  described,  and  the 
burning  fuse  having  ignited  the  gunpowder 
within,  it  will  burst  in  pieces,  with  all  the 
effect  of  a  canister-shot.  The  shrapnell, 
then,  admits  of  being  regarded  as  a  canister- 
shot  intended  to  take  effect  at  a  very  long 
range ;  and  the  greatest  nicety  is  requisite 
in  apportioning  the  effective  length  of  the 
fuse  to  that  distance.  In  practice,  this  ap¬ 
portionment  is  affected  by  means  of  a  '‘fuse 
augur”  or  borer,  which  scoops  out  deter¬ 
minate  lengths  of  the  composition.  The 
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eflfective  range  of  such  shells  is  Tery  great ; 
they  will  do  good  execution  at  1000  or  1400 
yards,  and  are  highly  dangerous  at  still 
greater  distances ;  thus,  as  it  would  seem, 
conferring  on  artillery  a  preponderating  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  Mini6  rifle.  SUli,  we  must 
not  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  question  as  to 
this  comparison  is  still  open.  The  Mini6 
rifle  has  scarcely  been  tried  in  the  open  6eld 
of  war.  During  the  progress  of  the  siege 
of  Rome,  it  did  good  execution  against  artil¬ 
lery  ;  the  Chas$evr9  dt  Vincetmet,  armed 
with  the  Mini6  rifle,  having  kept  up  such  a 
destructive  fire  against  the  Roman  embra¬ 
sures,  that  the  artillerymen  could  not  stand 
to  their  guns.  In  the  open  field,  it  is  argued 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Mini6  rifle,  cannon 
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would  have  the  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter,  instead  of  being  stationary,  and  thus 
afifording  a  constant  mark  for  the  sharp¬ 
shooters,  would  be  constantly  altering  tlieir 
distance,  and  thus  disturbing  the  aim  of  the 
enemy.  No  doubt,  the  remark  has  much 
truth  in  it — but  how  much,  only  actual  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  field  can  determine.  The  fact, 
however,  is  certain,  that  the  general  intro-  • 
duction  of  Mini^  and  other  long-range  rifles, 
will  rob  canister-shot  of  much  of  its  terrors  ; 
indeed,  some  experienced  men  urge  the  total 
abandonment  of  the  latter  in  favor  of  shrap- 
nell-shelis,  the  fut^es  of  which  can  now  be 
regulated  with  such  accuracy,  that  their  ex¬ 
plosion  at  any  given  distance,  compatible  with 
their  range.may  be  absolutely  depended  upon. 


A  Visit  to  a  Cork  Factory. — To  those 
of  our  readers  who  may  be  engaged  in  man¬ 
ufactures  of  various  kinds  which  call  in  the 
aid  of  steam  machinery,  it  may  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting  to  present  a  brief  descriptive  sketch 
of  the  mode  in  which  slices  or  sheets  of  the 
cork-bark  are  turned  into  bottle-corks  and 
bungs.  A  sheet  of  cork  is  placed  on  an  iron 
table,  in  which  revolves  a  circular  knife,  by 
which  all  "knobs  and  excrescences”  are  pared 
off.  Parallel  with  the  knife,  and  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  it  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
cork  required,  is  a  little  gauge,  or  edge. 
Pushing  the  cork  against  the  edge  of  the 
knife,  and  passing  it  between  the  knife 
and  the  guage,  the  sheet  is  speedily  cut  up 
into  long  strips.  One  boy  can  cut  up  in 
this  way  half  a  ton  of  cork  in  a  day.  By  a 
similar  process  these  slips  are  cut  into  little 
parallelograms,  the  length  of  the  cork  re¬ 
quired.  A  lad,  at  1*.  per  day,  turns  out 
eighty  gross,  or  11,500  per  diem,  while  the 
most  experienced  workman,  by  hand-labor, 
could  hardly  do  half  as  much  within  the 
same  period,  although  he  would  charge  five 
or  six  times  the  money  for  his  labor.  These 
parallelwrams  are  then  taken  to  another  ma¬ 
chine.  The  boy  places  one  on  a  lever,  hold¬ 
ing  it  there  with  his  hand ;  the  lever,  hand, 
and  cork  are  carried  up  to  an  iron  table ;  two 
holders”  now  seize  the  square  piece  of  cork 
exactly  in  its  centre,  and  it  begins  to  revolve ; 


the  hand  and  lever  return.  Now  there  comes 
along,  horizontally,  a  fearfully  large  knife — a 
yard  in  length — which  catches  the  parallelo¬ 
gram  of  cork  on  the  side  as  it  is  turning 
round  to  its  edge.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that 
the  square  is  thus  cut  into  an  ordinary  bot¬ 
tle  •  cork ;  and  we  may  remark,  also,  as  a 
curious  fact,  that  out  of  10,000  of  these  pa¬ 
rallelograms,  a  round  cork  would,  in  every 
individual  case,  be  cut  of  the  very  largest 
dimensions  mathematically  possible ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  entire  10,000  would  be,  in 
the  strictest  mathematical  sense  of  the  word, 
of  precisely  the  same  size  and  circumference. 
Moreover,  all  are  perfectly  circular,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  the  case  with  corks  cut 
by  hand.  As  the  knife  recedes,  the  holders 
drop  the  perfect  cork  into  one  basket,  and 
the  shavings  into  another,  and  the  knife,  by 
an  ingenious  process,  is  made  to  sharpen  it¬ 
self.  This  is  a  great  advantage;  for  the 
hand-cutters  lose  much  time  in  sharpening 
their  knives ;  it  being  a  fact,  that  hardly  any 
substance  so  soon  takes  off  the  edge  as  cork. 
From  sixteen  to  twenty-five  corks  can  be,  and 
are,  cut  in  a  minute ;  and  there  are  children 
of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  who 
make  at  the  rate  of  seventy  gross  a- day.  By 
a  similar  machine,  though  somewhat  more 
complicated  in  construction,  bungs  are  cut, 
both  round  and  tapering,  at  one  operation. — 
Leiture  Hour, 
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